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IN AUTUMNAL’ HOURS. 


Summer has gone, vet splendor hovers 
O’er wood and dale, each wood and fen; 
Morn’s purple mist enfolds each distant hill, 
While nightly moonlit shadows flood each glen. 





Each autumn flower, while clad in richest hue, 
Floats royal pennants on each passing gale; 

The cardinal glows in red, gentian in blue, 
While gold, from golden- -rod, gilds hill and vale. 


Rare sunset views enrich the glowing sky, 
Amber and opal clouds pile in the west, 

While weird-like moonbeams, floating idly by, 
Proclaim a twilight filled with royal rest. 





All things look rich, from apples red and bright, 
To purple grapes that cluster on the vine, 

From fields of corn that rustle, crisp and light, 
To tuft of thistie, and to cone of pine! 


Rich glories find we in autumnal hours— 
A sense of fullness and completeness, too— 
A chant of praise broods o’er fruit and flowers, 
For beauties added ere they fade from view. 
Sopuie L. SCHENCK 
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Too long 
deluded — the unhappy victim of 
catarrh in the head. He’s been 
told that it can’t be cured. Don’t 

ou believe it. It can be, and it 
is—no matter how bad or of how 
long standing. It has been done 
for thousands—by Dr. Sage’s Ca- 
tarrh Remedy. Other so-called 
remedies may palliate for a time}; 
this cures for all time. By its mild, 
soothing, cleansing and _ healing 
properties, it conquers the worst 
cases. Its makers offer, in good 
faith, a reward of $500 for a case 
of catarrh which they cannot cure. 
They are able to pay it. Are you 
able to take it? 

The symptoms of catarrh are, 
headache, obstruction of nose, dis- 
charges falling into throat, some- 
times profuse, watery, and acrid, at 
others, thick, tenacious, mucous, 
purulent, bloody, putrid and offen- 
sive; eyes weak, ringing in ears, 
deafness; offensive breath; smell 
and taste impaired, and general 
debility. Only a few of these 
symptoms likely to be present at 
once. ‘Thousands of cases termi- 
nate in Consumption and end in the 
grave, without ever having mani- 
ested all these symptoms. Dr. 
Sage’s Remedy cures the worst 
cases. 50 cents, by druggists. 


‘ge, PERSONAL BEAUTY 


HUW TO 
ACQUIRE and RETAIN IT. 
How to remove Pimples, Wrinkles, 
Freckles and Superfluous Hair; to 
Develop the Form; to Increase or 
Reduce Flesh; to Color and Restore 
Se, the Hair, Brows and Lashes, and to 
Beautify the Complexion. A book of 
i. interest to every lady. Mailed (sealed 
and postpaid) for 10 cts. It contains many hints, testi- 
moniais and valuable receipts (easily prepared at home), 
and shows how to obtain free sounaheced Commetien, 
MADAME LAUTIER, Cosmetic Artiste, 
124 West 23d St., New York City. 
FRAGRANT LOTION PURIFIES AND 
BEAUTIFIES THE SKIN. Isnot a Coametic, 
At druggists or by mail, &@ cents, (Mention this Paper ) 











IDLE 


Send for circulars to 
Wma. H. PARMENTER, 
General Agent of the 
WINNER INVESTMENT Co, 
50 State Street, Boston, 
Mass. 





Invesie.l to yield a pres- 
ent income of from 6 per 
cent to 8 per cent with 
one half the profits. 


“=| MONEY | 


The only certain and speeay cure now known, for 
Skin Diseases of all kinds. is 


“MONONA.” 


Unequaled for the cure of Chapped Hands. Salt 
Rheum, Tetter, Caked Breasts, Sore Nipples. Ulcers, 
Boils and Eruptions. Sent by mail for Ten Cents in 
silver, The Monona Co.,, 6 E. Broad St., Columbus. 0. 


YO a year by working forus, You can’tdoit in any 

surer or simpler way no matter how you try, 
We furnish capital and pay liberally those who work 
either whole or part time Stamp not required for answer. 
Jno, C.Winston & Co. Pubs., Phila., Chicago, Kas.City. 




















ADVICE TO DYSPEPTICS, — 


CONTENTS: Dyspepsia, its nature, 
causes, prevention, und cure, Some ex- 
, perience of an actual sufferer. Liver 
7 complaintatwin disorder. Habitual con- 
stipation a resultof dyspepsia. Dyspepsia 
often mistaken for consumption. Good 
Living as a means for the cure of dyspep- 
sia. What food may be taken. What 
food must be avoided. Mailed free. 


JOHN Hs McALVIN, Lowell, Mass. 


l4years City Treasurer and Tax Collector 


ARM FEET 


ENJOYED ALL WINTER 


By invalids, the aged and 
verybody who wears our 
wonderful vitalizing 
. FOO ATTERIES, 
thousands. $1 per pair, 3 pairs forg ab i pte 
r, or y mail, ur 
“A Plain Road to Health” mailed free, Write to-day. 
CHICAGO MAGNETIC SHIELD CO., 
6 Central Music Hall, Chicago -"! 
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hread will not pull out, @r cut in the eye; can 

threaded in the dark or by a blind personin an instant, 

orks just the same asa common needle, Never was an ariicle 
that sells like it, Everybody buysit. Ladies all admireit, Rec- 
ommendsitself, Most useful convenient article ever invented.— 
Any lady sending 12 cents and this notice, who will show our 


paper to her friends, we will send our beautiful Maza- 
zine thrve months aud One package Needles, post- 
paid. Address 
CIAL VISITOR, Box 8189, Boston, 


ilk 


SELF-THREADING NEEDLES 
Every Lady Wants iat, 
be 







Patch, a large pkz. pretty pieces, assorted col. 


& our ill. story paper 3 mos. 10¢. The Little Giant, St. Louis 


CURED without mea 
icine, Rheumatism, Spl- 
nal Diseases and Dropsy 
‘ * oC. 
Chicago, 


easily cured, Address 
HACHER, 6, Central Maste Hall, 
for a valuable book FREE to all 


affuir. 
contained only five dollars. 
dresses of cream-white wool were much worn, 





bright idea flashed through her brain. 
was displayed 
piece of 
supposed), marked *‘twelve cents per yard.” 
In atwinkling her path brightened, and she 
saw Clearly her way to the wedding. 
amination, the goods proved to be a superior 
quality of cheese-cloth, so delicate in weave 
and coloring that only an expert could distin- 
guish it in 
young friend bought twelve yards on the spot, 
also paper-muslin fora lining and to give it 
the eflect of having more body. 
bought Spanish lace to trisa waist and sleeves, 
and went home with a light heart. 


accustomed to 
taste and skill, set to work upon the cheese- 
cloth, and, devoting all the time that could be 
spared from other duties, in a few days evolved 
a stylish dress. 


with a friend's nun’s veiling w 
times as much, 


THE INGENUITY OF WOMAN. 

\ AN has been accredited with greater 
pe powers of intellect and will than 
woman; but in no sense is he so fertile 

in expedient as a member of the weaker ? sex. 

* Where there’s a will, there’s a way,” and 
“When she will, she will, you may depend 
on't, and when she won't, she won't and 
there's an end on't,” were evidently written 
by those who understood the ingenuity and 
tact of woman. 

So sublime is my faith in this characteristic 
of woman that I dare to assert that man will 
never compete with her. Whenever she wills 
to do a thing, her fertile brain is not long in 
finding the means to accomplish the end. 1 
might refer to the manaying mother who 
marries her daughter to a millionaire, despite 
his thorough understanding of her plans and 
intended resistance to them; but I prefer to 


consider the ingenuity of the good women 


who make the homes of our land. 

When I drive through a certain section of 
country occupied almostentirely by working- 
men and their families, | note with pride their 
neat, comfortable cottages and the happy 
children playing about. These signs of thrift 
speak of women who so wisely spend their 
husband’s scanty incomes us to make their 


dwellings homes indeed, 


No one but a woman can make one dollar 


do the work of two; indeed, 1 know of one 
case where a young and pretty country girl 


made one dollar du the work of five. She 
had been invited to a wedding—a full-dress 
A new dress was needed, but her purse 
As ut that time 


a nun’'s veiling would have been my friend’s 
choice, but it could not be thought of while 


her financial condition was solow. After a 


desperate struggle she decided to remain at 
home rather than attend the wedding shabbily 
dressed. 


A week before the momentous affair, she 
was coming out of a dry goods store in com- 


pany witha friend who was making purchases 


for the finishing touches of a dress, when a 
There 
in full glare of the light a 
cream-colored goods (veiling, she 


On ex- 


the evening from veiling. My 
She also 
The next day thisingenious girl, who was 


make her own dresses with 


The skirt was tasteful in its arrangement 


and drapery, and the waist was a marvel of 
skill. 
Spanish lace, and from the elbow-sleeves de- 
pended frills of the same. 
jJeft of the five-dollar bill to buy a pair of nice 
gloves. My young friend went to the wedding 
with a light heart and bright face. The con- 
sciousness of being well-dressed always makes 
a woman comfortable and happy. 


The square neck was filled in with 


There was enough 


Nor did her dress suffer a“ comparison 


1ich eust five 


Nearly all of us know of brave women who 


have fed, clothed and educated families of 
children with so litthe money that it would 
seem almost insufficient to supply them with 
bread. 


There are women who can concoct a deli- 


cious breakfast of material that the modern 


servant would throw away; and there are 
women who can fashion a tasteful dress out 


of material cast off by their fortune-favored 
sisters, sf 


In the matter of house-furnishing, an im- 
genious woman, by twisting and turning a 


| carpet will make it last twice as long as it 


Satin & Plush Remnantsfor Crazy | 











might otherwise. By varnishing the wood- 
work, and upholstering the furniture, she will 
rive her sitting-room the appearance of hay- 
ing been newly-furnished. Ihaveseen women 
whose ingenious minds and deft fingers 
seemed capable of transforming and beautify- 
ing everything around them. 
LILLIAN MAYNE. 
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Frum the charming little” CINDERELLA in the 


“CRYSTAL SLIPPER.” 
Boston THEATRE, Oct. 4, 1888. 
Ben Levy, Esq., 34 West st 


N all mv travels I have always endeavored to find 
your LABLACHE FACE POWDER, and I must 
certainly say that it isthe best Powderin the market 
I have used it for the past 10 years, and can safely ad- 
| Vise all ladies to use no other. 


Sincerely yours 


MARGUERITE FISH. 





The Latiache Face Powder is the purest and onl 
perfect toilet pre 
files the complexion. 
of 25 2-eent stamps. 
Perfumers, 3% West st., Boston, Mass. 


What Causes 


Clogging of the sebaceous glands 


with 


in the 


called a blackhead or comedone. 


What Cures 


The only really successful treat- 
ment for pimples, blackheads and 
all facial blemishes is 


sebum. 


centre 


Pimples P 


The plug of sebum 


of the pimple is 


Pimples P 





CUTICURA SOAP 


A marvelous beautifier of world-wide celebrity, Curicura Soap is simply in- 
comparable as a Skin Purifying Soap, unequalled for the Toilet and without a 


rival for the Nursery. 


Absolutely pure, delicately medicated, exquisitely per- 


fumed, it produces the whitest, clearest skin and softest hands, and prevents 
inflammation and clogging of the pores, the cause of pimples, blackheads, and 
most complexional disfigurations, while it admits of no comparison with the best 


of other skin soaps, and rivals in delicacy the most noted and expensive of toilet 


and nursery soaps. 


For the prevention of freckles, ta 


1, and sunburn, red, rough, 


and oily skin, and for giving a brilliancy and freshness to the complexion, it is 


without a peer. 


In a word, it purifies, beautifies, and preserves the skin as no 


other soap does, and hence its sale is greater than the combined sales of all other 


skin soa 


ps. 


Sold throughout the civilized world. 


Price, 25 cents. POTTER 


DruG AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION, Proprietors, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


“ALL ABOUT THE SKIN” mailed free to any address, 64 pages, 300 Diseases, 50 Illustrations, 


100 Testimonials. 


A book of priceless value, and affording information not obtainable elsewhere. 


Skins on Fire with Itchiag and Burning Eczemas, and other itching, scaly, and blotchy 


skin and scalp diseases, are relieved by a 


single application, and speedily, 


permanently, and economically cured by Cuticura Remedies, the greatest Skin Cures, Blood 


Purifiers, and Humor Remedies of modern times. 


This is strong language, but every word of it 


is true as proven by hundreds of grateful testimonials. Use them now. 









From Rev. James H. Potts, D.D 
does not express the fact. 
patrous will rise by the hundred.” 


7 GREAT OF 


ever made before, 
your own home before paying. Write for pa 


THE T. SWOGER & SON PIANOS 


Beaver Falls, Penn’a. 


editor of Michigan Curistian Apvocate, Detroit, Mich 
Jubilant. If all your iustrumenuts are as fine in appearan 
(Mention this paper.) 
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TRY THIS ON YOUR PIANO 


A Selection from 


THE ROSABEL WALTZES. 


COPYRIGHT, Wittis Wooowarn & Co., 
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By Eowarp J. ABRAHAM. 
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A COLLECTION 


Author of ‘*The Song that 





ration in use, It purifies and beauti- 
Mailed to any address on receipt 
BEN LEVY &CO., French 
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Melody Divine.” 
a very pretty gift, postpaid, $1.00. 
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OF SONGS 


By JULIAN JORDAN, 


|! Reached My Heart,” ‘* That 
etc., handsomely bound in leatherette» 


PIANOS, --$35.--ORGANS. 


Direct from Factory at Manufacturer's Prices, 
every man_ his own agent. 


FER! 


No such offer 
kixaminegn 
rticulars. Address 


AND ORGANS, 





1.: ‘To say we are delighted with the Piano 
ce and as pleasing in tone as this one, your 


MUSIC 
GIVEN 
AWAY! 


We wish to bring to your notice two 
very popular aud choice pieces of music. 
One is a song entiiled **More than 
Tongue Can Tell,” (introduging the 
Wedding Chimes), by Chas.Graham, author 
of “If the Waters could Speak as they 
flow,” “Somebody's Ship will be Home 
By and Bye.” The other is ** The Rosa- 
bel Waltzes,” by Edward J, Abraham: 
author of the celebrated “Mephisto Ga- 
votte,” as played by all the orchestras. 
The regular price of these pieces ils 6O 
cents each, but to introduce them in 
every home, we will, on receipt of 40 
cents, send either of the above, and with 
each order send free ten complete 
pieces of our very latest vocal and 
instrumental music, full size (11 1-2 
x 131n.), printed on elegant heavy 
music paper, and would cost 84.00 
ifbought at music-stores; or, Ifyou 
will send $0 cents for both, we will 
send you twenty-five pieces free. A 
magnificent collection, 


Monthly 
Len celts), 





WILLIS WOODWARD & Co. 


842 & 844 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 
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BEST FOUNTAIN PEN 


—* 
Pey, Pen Hovver and INK-STAND ALL IN ONE. Hard Rubber 
Holder. Writes 50,000 words with one filling. Never was Pen 
invented that sells like it. Everybody buys it; admires it ; rece | 
SPECIAL OFFER. " 
MAGAZINE, filled with charming stories, we send it 3 months 
and the PEN, post-paid, for Thirty ceuts, (stamps taken). If you 
want the BiacestT bargain 


Address SOCIAL VISITOR, Box 2129, Boston, M 









_ WALTER L, DAY, 23 West 12th St., No¥ City. | 


A MONTH. Agents Wanted. 90bestsell- | 
ingarticlesin the world. lsample Free, | 
Address N 4. MARSH, Detroit. Mich. 
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similar devices combined 


tively invisible. Worn months with- | 
out removal. H.A.WALES,Gridgeport,Cone. | . 


INTHE | 
WORLD. | 


‘© introduce our FaAmMILy | 


ever saw, send order Quick. 
as3. i 
“~TEavea posiliveremedyfor | 
this disease,byitsusetheworst | 
kind and most unyielding cases 
of ail forms have been cured. 
I willtake pleasure in tend- 
ingONEPACKAGEFREEto | 
every sufferer who will send | 
atence ona postalcard,name and | 
address, (Mention this paper.) | 






















» FACIALBLEMISHES 


‘ihe largest Establishment 
the World for the treatment of 
Hair and Scalp, Eczema, Moles, 
Warts, Su; erfluous Hair, Birth- 
marks, Moth, Freckles, Wrin- 
kles, Red Nose, Red Veins, Oily 
Skin, Acne, Pimples, Black- 
heads, Barber’s Itch, Scars, Pit- 
tings, Powder Marks, Blerch- 
EY ing, Facial Development, Hol- 
low or Sunken Cheeks, etc. 
Consultation free at office orby let- 
* ter, 12% page book on all skinand 
scalp affections and their treatment 
sentsealed to any address 7 receipt of 
it. WOoDBURY, 


10cts. JOHN 
Dermatologist, 125 W. 42d St., New York City. 
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The same to i 
Posi- 


Ears as qlasses are to the eye, 


WOODBURY S FACIAL SOAP for 
Skin and Scalp, at Druggists or by mail, 5O cents. 


Ladies ! 





address and one 2-cent stamp for 
S’ Illustrated Catalogue of Stamping 
>, Outfits— Fancy Work Materials — 


mame eee ems ee } 
Stamped Goods—Fancy Work and Art Books — Lida 
Clarkson’s Colored Studies — Bound Goods, etc. ‘ 
Address J. F. INGALLS, Publisher, Lynn, Mass. 


Copyrighted, 1889, by Cyrus H. K. Curtis, 


Vol. VII, No. 11 
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HIE sun had set below the level horizon 
line, for the November days were short 
He had left a long line of clear, yellow 
sky behind him, against which the 
branches of the stunted oak-trees crossed 
and re-crossed each other in endless, in- 
tricate interlacing, as black and yvrim as 
prison bars. Above the space of yellow sky, 
moving clouds hung low and drifted fast, 
their gloomy purple touched to a tawny bright- 
ness at the lower edge by the sun’s reflection, 

A woman crossing the dune with a child in 
her arms, looked off to the eastward and saw 
the sullen color of the sea, and heard the 
sharp hiss of the waves as the wind smote 
them; in the west she noted the tawny light 
and the ragyved, scudding clouds. The signs 
of astormy night were familiar to her, and 
she walked on, her face—and it was a young 
face—strangely shaded by troubled thought. 

The wind when the sun went down: 
the stiff, short branches of the dune oaks 
rattled sharply against one another in clumsy, 
mechanical motion. The woman who walked 
on careless of the blast which swept round 
her, except that she held her baby tighter to 
her breast and drew a faded shawl more 
closely about it, thought, as she had thought 
hundreds of times before, how oddly the trees 
with their twisted branches all blown land- 
ward, resembled human beings with out- 
stretched arms running from a pursuer. 

There was a beaten path through the thin, 
faded grass of the dune, close along the 
crumbled edge. Only ten or twelve feet below 
was the beach; the tide was going out. The 
woman stopped a moment, looking at the re- 
ceding waves, and northward where—in Broad 
Zar, the little fishing village, toward which 
the pathway led—lights were beginning to 
shine out here and there. The wind struck 
her sharply as she stood thus, wrapping her 
clothing fast about her, and driving her 
loosened hair like whip-cords about her face. 
3ut her strong figure did not yield an inch to 
its buffeting, nor sway to its rude attack. 

She was thinking, as she looked towards 
the village harbor, of the danger to the fishing 
boats and schooners off Broad Bar to-night, 
and reckoning that it would be low-tide about 
midnight and the treacherous bar at its worst. 
She paused for a moment only, and then with 
firm steps walked on more rapidly than be- 
fore along the edge of the dune, her tall form 
etched sharply upon the background of sad- 
colored sea and sky, a commanding shape as 
primitive in its simple outlines as the ele- 
mental forces at play about it, and possessed 
of the grace of unconscious power and freedom. 


a 
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A DAUGHTER 
md THE DUNE 


It was almost dark when 
she reached the door of asmall, 
unpainted, unlighted house, 
which might have impressed a 

stranger, had he noticed its presence, as belong- 
ing to the dune as much us the oaks or the 
grass, so entirely did itblend with its surround- 
ings in its dwarfish shape and colorless insig- 
nificance. Having entered and laid her baby 
down, she struck a spattering match and 
lighted a lamp. 

It was a humble, but not a comfortless, mn- 
terior which the light of the well-trimmed 
lamp revealed, There was a home-woven car- 
pet, a bit of bright calico here and there, cov- 
ering lounge or chair-seat; there was color in 
pictures—cheap prints on the walls, and, all 
about, an unenltured, but honest, attempt to 
make the litthe home attractive. There were 
but two rooms in the house; the kitchen or 
living-room into which the outer door opened, 
and a small bedroom beyond. 

Narrow and iow as the house would have 
seemed otherwise, it might have been fancied 
that its proportions shrank visibly when its 
owner entered, so inadequate was it to serve 
her as a background, One would have felt 
instinctively that she belonged rather to the 
wide world of sky, and sea, and dune outside, 
where we met her first. The kitchen, with 
its suggestions of homely tasks, accorded ill 
with the fine, free presence which had en- 
tered it. And yet, this woman had known in 
all her life no other home, no better surround- 
ings than this cottage; it had been. her birth 
place, as well as the home of her girlhood and 
her married life. We have called her woman. 
but the unshaded lamplight showed her face 
to be that of a girl of not more than nineteen 
years. The wind which had fought and 
flouted her, had beaten out a rich, dewy 
brightness of tint in the deep, gray eyes, the 
cheeks and lips. Her figure was womanly 
and yet youthful, and the heavy coils of lus- 
treless gold hair suggested * the likeness of a 
kingly crown.’ Her dress of coarse, black 
cotton was without a trace of ornament or 
superfluous finish; but its very commonness 
served to make the fair coloring of her face 
and hair more striking. 

Having smoothed back the stray locks 
which the wind had blown out, Rachel Genel] 
kindled a fire on her cold hearth, took her 
baby in her arms and sat down in a low chair 
alone in the still place. 

The baby, warm and rosy—for no touch of 
the wind had found him in the — strong, 
young arms in which he had lain in their long 
walk across the dune—drank the milk she gave 
him greedily, smiled sleepily up into her face 
and fell asleep. Still she sat, slowly rocking 
and softly singing an old song, prolonging the 
sweet companionship of the sleeping little 
creature as long as she might. Her shadow, 
fantastically exaggerated, moved to and fro 
across the low, uneven ceiling as if it had 
been a giant’s. When she noticed it, looking 
up, it seemed to give her an uncanny feeling 
by its persistent, mocking imitation of her 
motion, for she stopped both song and move- 
ment, and soon after rose and put the baby 
in his bed in the next room. 

Meanwhile the wind had increased in vio- 
lence and was whistling stormily about the 
cottage. Dashes of rain came now and then 
against the small window-panes, and the 
waves broke with incessant booming on the 
beach below. 

Returning to the kitchen, Rachel went to a 
window looking seaward, and shaded her eves 
from the light with both hands, peering out 
into the noisy darkness. Then she sat down 
by a table, rested her head sidewise on her 
clasped hands, and sat thus for an hour with 
brooding eyes fixed upon the blank panes op- 
posite which gave back only her own dis- 
torted reflection—a lonely woman, with mind 
disturbed by painful thoughts and an inner 
restlessness which her outward stillness could 
not control, 


When day broke over Broad Bar Harbor 
gray and dull with mist, the old wharf and 
the sands of the beach were covered with men 
and women straining their eyes as they 
looked seaward through the fog. A fishing 
schooner had struck upon the Bar in the awful 
storm which had raged all night. It was 
known now that she was fast going to pieces; 
boats were hauled out, ropes adjusted, 
men with set faces were preparing to fight 
death in the waves, while the women stood 
watching them, huddled together in little 
eroups. 

When the first boat was ready, a broad- 
shouldered old sailor was the first to enter it 
and grasp one pair of oars; he was quickly 
followed by a woman—a tall woman in a 
black dress, with fair hair, showing: under a 
black scarf, wound tightly round her head. 
It was Rachel Genell. Her action seemed to 
awaken no surprise in the old seaman, who 
simply called 

“Have you got the rope, Ray? All right! 
Give way there, boys,” and the boat leaped 
from wave to wave under the sturdy, double 
stroke of the oars. 

The men on the beach busied with launch- 
ing the other boats, made no comment. Ina 
group near the end of the wharf, one woman 
said to another 

“Ray Genell had better stay to home like 
other women, and leave the men’s work to the 
men.” 

“Sure enough,’ said a feeble, old 
who wore a soiled, white cap, and 
with dreamy eyes after the boat. 
goin’ to take care of the young one I'd 
like to know, when she gits drowned? 
And she will one o’ these days, now you can 
mark my words.” 

“Ray’s a fool,” spoke up a_ black-eyed 
young woman with a bit of red shawl round 
her neck, and bare, brown arms akimbo. 

“A fool?” asked another, joining the 
froup. 

“ Yes,” 


wife 
peered 
“Who's 


replied the young woman, raising 
her voice. “I say Ray Genell’s a fool, and 
I've told her so to her face 

many’s the time. What does 

she risk her life for every time 

a boat gets on the bar?” 

A murmur of disapproving 
assent passed round the little 
company. One voile was 
heard to say, ‘ For the sake of 
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reason of her sharp tongue and strong de- 
cision. 

“T bet thar ain’t man, woman nor child in 
Broad Bar that would like to see Corry Genell 
draw his boat up on the beach again. What 
did he ever bring into town but cursing and 
drink and fight? And who got the worst of 
it?” she almost screamed, her black eyes 
flashing fire. 

A pitiful, significantexpression of eyes and 
lips in the faces round her, gave an answer. 

““No one ever heard Ray Genell complain, 
though,” said the woman who had spoken first. 

‘More fool, she!’’ exclaimed Eliza Drake. 
*T said she was a fool, didn’t 1? In the first 
place, do you suppose a man would ever 
strike me twice?’ and she clinched her fist 
and set her teeth with dangerous menace in 
her eyes. “No, sir! You just believe he 
wouldn't—nor once, either.’’ 

“You and Ray ain’t off the same pieee, 
Lizzy,” said the old woman, “and nobod 
say you be. How long ago is it Corry Genell 
was drowned?” 

“Most a year and a half. It'll be a year 
and a half come Christmas. And ever since 
the day she knew he'd gone to the bottom, 
since the day that there young one was two 
months old, Ray Genell has gone out with the 
men after every storm and done a man’s work.” 

“I do believe she just expects every washed- 
up corpse she sees ‘Il be Corry Genell,”’ com- 
mented a young girl who had not spoken be- 
fore. 

“ Hold your tongue, Anne,’ quoth Eliza 
Drake, pithily. “ Ray’s a fool, but she ain’t 
so big a fool as that. It'll be kingdom come 
before she'll set eyes on Corry Genell, and she 
knows it as well as I do. Men that’s drowned 
off the Banks don’t git undrownded very 
often—not’s I’ve heard of. What Ray’s got 
in her head I guess no one knows rightly; I 
bet she don’t herself.” 

“T guess she kinder thinks if she can save 
some other poor girl’s husband for her, from 
the sea, it'll comfort her like, don’t you think 
so?” Anne, the young girl whom Eliza had re- 

buked, suggested tim- 
idly- 

“Oh, go long,” Eliza 
began, contemptuous- 
ly, when the old 


’ 


“He and Rachel Genell worked together over the water-soaked form of one of the sailors.” 


him that’s gone.” Whereupon the old woman 
muttered under her breath— 

“ And a good riddance it was.”’ 

“That’s so, Marm Nancy,” returned the 
woman who had called Rachel a fool. Her 
name was Eliza Drake, and she seemed to have 
a certain authority among the rest by 


woman they had called Marm Nancy laid her 
trembling hand upon her bare arm, saying in 
a hoarse whisper : 

“Don’t you know enough to hold your 
tongue when the parson ’s around?”’ 

Turning sharply, Eliza confronted a tall, 
broad-shouldered young man, whose rei!-ied 
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face contrasted oddly with the rude figures 
about him. 

After greeting the little group, he asked old 
Marm Nancy who the young woman might 
be whom he had seen putting off in the first 
boat with Captain Tucker. 

Straightening herself upon her cane and 
pulling her cap frill “a little to windward,” 

~as Eliza Drake whispered to Anne—the old 
woman moistened her dry lips with her 
tongue, and spoke with an assumption of dig- 
nity suited to one singled out by the parson 
as best fitted by age and sagacity to give him 
the facts in the case. 

It was, after all, a brief and simple story, 
and one too common to all her hearers, save 
one, to arouse special sympathy. Rachel and 
Corry Genell were married three years ago 
“eome Christmas”; Rachel “was a good 
wife and kept a decent, tidy house if she was 
but sixteen years old”; they “lived like 
other folks, though Rachel got more of curs- 
ing and worse than was needed when Corry 
took more than was good for him. Then 
above a yearand a half ago when Ray was 
like fer this child that’s a twelve-month babe 
now, he went with a fleet of fishing boats to 
the Banks catching mackerel. There was a 
ale, his boat foundered and every man in it 

ut one, went to the bottom.”’ It was months 
after, when the child was two months old, 
that the word came to Ray that Corry Genell 
was gone. 

So far the story had progressed when a 
shout from the beach announced that a boat 
was in sight returning from the Bar, and 
everything was forgotten in the excitement of 
its return. One after another the boats ap- 
peared under the lifting mist bringing the 
schooner’s crew, in all six men, alive, though 
sorely spent. ‘The parson,” as the Broad 
Bar folk called Robert Craig, worked among 
the exhausted men with a whole-souled vigor 
which commended him to the approval of 
all. The discovery that the parson had mus- 
cle and was not afraid to use it, tended more 
to give him a high place in the sympathies of 
his parish, than the possession of any con- 
ceivable degree of learning could have done. 
They were finding him out; hé had only been 
among thema month or two. 

He and Rachel Genell worked together over 
the uncouth, water-soaked form of one of the 
sailors who had been found in a half-drowned 
condition, They did not stop to look at one 
another; they hardly spoke, but each felt 
dimly that a strange, new element had entered 
into their life. By ten o'clock the excitement 
was over, the men were comfortably provided 
for and the village folk returned to their homes 
and wonted work. Rachel Genell found her 
baby safe with the old woman with whom she 
had left him, who, being bedridden, was forced 
to stay at home; she stopped for a drink of 
milk, then took her baby on her arm and 
walked back across the dune to her cottage, 
tired, but content. 

Cuarter IT. 
IN THE YOUNG PARSON’S STUDY. 

Nearly a year has passed since that stormy 
November night, and late on a September 
afternoon we find the Reverend Robert Craig 
alone in his study. The manse is a low, brick 
house, weather-stained and old, but regarded 
by the people of Broad Bar as little less than 
a palace, by reason of its superiority to their 
own habitations. It stands at a little distance 
from the village in a box-bordered, neglected 
garden, where larkspur, and blue-bells and 
marigold struggle hard for an existence. 

The afternoon is warm and lovely. The 
study windows are open upon the old garden, 
and within them at a table sits the young 
clergyman, a book in his hand, in which he 
seems tobe but faintly interested. He is a 
man of fine face and form; a clear, white fore- 
head; thoughtful, earnest eyes; a face paler 
than it should have been at the summer's end, 
and yet the face as a whole, giving a singular 
impression of spiritual refinement, of elevated 
thought, almost of sternness. He had been a 
close student in college and, at the same time, 
the envy of his classmates in all athletic 
achievements; but his most characteristic 
trait was his whole-souled devotion to duty in 
whatever form he conceived it. 

So earnest and so closely concentrated in 
moral pepene was he, that he might have 
narrowly grazed the limit where the sublime 

asses over into the ridiculous, and have 

come the laughing-stock of the college, 
secretly or openly, had it not been for his 
quick, inborn sense of humor, his royal gene- 
rosity and his frank, free-hearted camaraderie. 
These endowments kept his character well- 
balanced and made him a social favorite, al- 
though he always avoided the society of 
ladies, by whom he was, to his own an- 
noyance, much sought after by reason of his 
personal and intellectual distinction. It was 

nerally os eg among all his friends that 
in this particular he was incorrigible, and they 
learned to let him have his way. 

Thus it came about that they said to one 
another, when it was feared that he had 
“ buried himself” in the little parish of Broad 
Bar— 

“Just like him! He can sacrifice himself, 
soul and body, to those few, miserable fisher- 
men, and he can get out of the way of 
society women.” 

Such was the pastor of Broad Bar—young, 
ye of heart and purpose, almost ascetic in 

is habits, strong in his convictions and 
theories, untried in his life—such we find him 
on this day of September, in the year of 
grace, 1872. 

He was interrupted in his reverie, for his 
book was almost forgotten in the thoughts to 
which it had led him, when a knock came at 
his study door. Upen his summons to 
“come in,” the housekeeper opened it and 
said— 

* Please sir, Mr. Craig, Ray Genell is here, 
and she’s come over the dune to see you, sir. 
t 0 her I knew you was at your books, 

u ne 

“Tell her to come in, Hannah. I shall be 
glad to see her.”’ 

“And good for you, sir, for she’s grievin’ 
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that bad for the child that if ever a poor girl 
needed a word of comfort’’—— and, without 
waiting to finish the sentence, Hannah 
parted. 

A moment later Rachel entered the study. 
Her dress, as before, was of black, her face 
was deadly white, with compressed lips and 
drooping eyelids. She moved without haste, 
her languid steps in sharp contrast to her 
former strong alertness; but this very slow- 
ness of movement gave her a new stateliness. 

Robert Craig stood by his table, his features 
softened by sympathy. He held out his hand 
in kindly greeting, and gave his guest the one 
easy-chair which his study offered. Rachel 
took it quietly as she had taken his hand, 
manifesting no emotion and yet conveying in 
every subtle line of face and figure a heart- 
breaking grief, too great to find words. 

A week before, Robert Craig had stood with 
her beside a little grave. For the baby died, 
as many of the babies in Broad Bar died that 
year. It had been a sickly summer and the 
young pastor had learned one phase of life 
which he had known little before, that is, life 
touched by death. 

Very pitifully and tenderly he 
with Rachel of her loss; her lonely home; 
her child whom God had taken. Some com- 
fort came to the poor girl from his words, and 
she took courage by-and-bye to make known 
why she had come. 

**T must do something,’ she said; ‘I can- 
not bide alone in the house yonder, J fear, too, 
I shall grieve all my mind away; I have been 
thinking” here she hesitated. and a faint 
flush rose in her cheeks, “that, if it were not 
too bold for one like me, I would like to try 
and get to teach the school here in Broad Bar, 
this winter.” 

“That is a good thought, Rachel,’ re- 
turned the young clergyman cordially, re 
joiced to find that she had courage left to look 
forward and interest herself in her own fu- 
ture. “It is just the thing for you to do, and 
I will speak to the men in the villaye who 
have care over the school, and | think you 
can have the chance.”’ 

“ But Mr. Craig,” replied Rachel, raising her 
clear, gray, sorrowful eyes to his face, “it ean 
never be till I get more of books into my own 
head. I’ve forgot the little of ciphering I 
knew when I went to school, and | can’t—I 
don't know’’—here she broke down entirely, 
her cheeks flushed, her eyes again downcast, 
her strong, shapely fingers unconsciously 
plaiting and re-plaiting a fold of her dress 
upon her knee. She looked so young, 
childish, even through the strong grief of her 
motherhood as she sat thus before him in her 
humility, that Robert felt his whole heart go 
out to her in a great yearning and pity, such 
as he had never felt: before. 

Kor a moment, instead of speaking he took 
up a glass paper-weight from the table and 
dropped it from one hand to the other ab 
stractedly. A tinge of color had risen to his 
own cheek, brought by a sudden thought. 

“You can write, Rachel?” he asked then, 
very gently. 

She raised her eyes, looking steadily at him 
as she answered 

* A little, but not well.” 

** Do you have time to read much at home?” 

“'There’s time enough, but no books. I yet 
a paper now and then, and [ go back and forth 
in my Bible, more now since my baby is not 
with me to care for,’ and her voice broke a 
little, 

The parson took up a small book, opened it 
at random, and handed it to her, pointing to 
a place on the page. 

“Will you read a verse or two, 
that is, if it pleases you to do it.” 

She read, her voice trembling at first, and 
in the monotonous, half-broken cadence of a 
child, the lines— 

“ Abide with me! Fast falls the eventide; 

The darkness deepens ; Lord, with me abide ; 
When other helpers fail, and comforts flee, 
Nelp of the helpless, Lord, abide with me!” 

“Phank you; that was good. Now Rachel, 
I have something to propose. It will not do 
for you to take the school, as yon have seen 
yourself, without reviewing your studies and 
working hard to prepare yourself; but I be- 
lieve you are willing to work hard and study 
that you may teach honestly by-and-bye. 
Well then, I will teach you for an hour every 
morning if you will come here to the manse; 
and you must read and work upon the books 
T lend you, andin two months from now I am 
quite confident that you will be fitted to teach 
the village school. I will see that you get it if 
you are as good and faithful a scholar as I ex- 
pect you to be. After you begin teaching we 
can keep on with the lessons in the hour after 
school, if it seems best.’’ 

With grave simplicity, Rachel thanked him 
for this offer, her only fear, she said, was that 
she would not have money to pay for her 
lessons until she got her wages for teaching. 


de- 


talked 


SO 


Rachel ? 


She had risen to go. The young parson 
stood looking upon her with something 


very like moisture in his eyes. 

“May I not do a little thing like that in my 
Master's name?” 

Rachel bowed her head in silence. <A 
moment later she passed down the garden 
walk between the box-borders, a solitary 
figure going a lonely way, and yet queenly in 
her simple dress and unconscious beauty, or 
so thought the man who watched her from a 
window. 


CuHapter ITI. 





A LESSON AT THE MANSE. 

Early in the following winter on a certain 
cold, clear afternoon, Rachel might have been 
seen emerging from the little village school- 
house, hooded and cloaked, and surrounded 
by a crowd of children who danced attend- 
ance upon every step she took. Having 
locked the door and given the books she was 
carrying to a boy who instantly became the 
proudest boy in Broad Bar, she took a hand 
of each of the two tiniest scholars, hardly 
better than babies—sturdy little shapes—and 

assed down the village street leading away 
rom the harbor. The old freedom had come 

ack to Rachel's step and bearing; something 
more than Wordsworth’s “Steps ef Virgin 


Liberty” even. There new purpose in 

them, new life, too; new spirit was in her face; 

it wore the look of an awakened soul 
Passing beyond the clustered houses of the 


village where the children left her, one afte: 
another scattering to their homes, Rachel pur 
sued her way to the mans« Only the boy 
who carried her books would not leave her 


until at the gate she took the books from his 
reluctant hands with a smile which sent 
leaping homeward, well satisfied, 

She entered the manse without 


him 


knocking ; 


threw off her wrappings in the hall and 
knocked at the study door. 
Robert Craig's voice bade her enter. He was 


writing at his table, and having motioned to 
her to take a seat, went on, his head bent over 
his work. 

Presently he laid it aside and said 

“ Have you brought your books?” 

“ Yes sir.” 

“Then open, please, to the 
Armor,” and begin reading.” 

Rachel did as he bade her, with honest effort 
to do her best. It was a great advance upon 
her reading of three months before, but it did 
not m to please her teacher altogether. 
There was something unusual in his mood; 
he watched her as she read, furtively, under 
brows knit with displeasure or perplexity. It 
was an expression new to his face. 

He had always thought her a fair woman to 
look upon; he had known that she was not 
like Eliza, or Anne or the other fishermen’s 
wives and daughters; but to-day her beauty 
startled him. It was not that the quick walk 
through the frosty weather had brought bril- 
liant color to lip and cheek; not that stray 
locks of dull gold fell upon her forehead and 
ygleamed upon her neck in a way to catch the 
eye and seta man’s wits to wandering; not 
that he noted for the first time the warm, 
white column of her throat, or the wonderful 
curves of the shoulders. 

It was not any of these alone, nor all of 
these together which moved the clergyman so 
strangely that day. It was the revelation 
which then and there flashed upon him, 
although he had felt it dimly before, of the 
aroused intellect, the awakened spirit, the 
illumined soul of the woman as it shone in 
her face. It was this, and something more 
than this. 

Rachel read on to the end and Jaid the book 
down, looking up for a word of approval. — It 
did not come. Without speaking Robert took 
from a drawer a folded sheet of paper covered 
with writing and thickly dotted with correc- 
tions in red ink, 

“ Please bring your chair up to the table,” 
he said, almost coldly, “and let me point out 
one or two of the mistakes you have made in 
this,’ and he touched the paper half impa- 
tiently with his pencil. 

Vaguely disappointed she took the chair 
beside him, and with her elbow on the table 
and her cheek resting in her hand, looked 
half despairingly at her mutilated essay. It 
was entitled “ Woman's Work,” 


Skeleton in 


see 


“One thing I want to speak of, Rachel,” he 


began. ‘“ Although it has nothing to do with 
your style of writing, which is improving 
somewhat, it is just here: You may remem 
ber writing this sentiment, which, it occurs to 
me, | have heard somewhere before, that 
* Woman's place isin the home.’ Now, do 
you really think so?” 

“Yes sir,” 
meck ness. 

“You really are honest in saying this ?”’ 

** Yes sir,” 

* And yet the first time I ever saw you, you 
were in a boat rowing out to the Bar after a 
storm, with the men to save the crew of a 
schooner. And notonly that, but you have 
repeated this action over and over again, down 
to this last storm, every time at the risk of 
your life. Have you a right to do this, 
Rachel?” As he spoke the young man’s eyes 
rested searchingly, almost sternly upon her 
face. 

The color fled swiftly from it. 

“T have the right,” she answered simply. 

“ How have you?” 

“My life is worth very little. J am_ not 
needed by any one; if I can save other lives 
it is worth the risk.” 

* But suppose your life is worth very much 
to some one,” the hand which rested upon the 
offending manuscript shook he spoke, 
“would you have the right to put it in’ peril 
then ?”’ 

* But it is not.” 

“ Will you answer me, please ?”’ 

The giri’s lips quivered; there was a sob in 
her breath as she answered 

‘Tam alone in the world, Mr, Craig; you 
know Lam. Does it please you to have me 
say it? If any one cared for me I should do 
I should wish to doas I ought. <L have not 
meant to do wrong.” 

He had risen now, and-was standing before 
her looking down into her face with eyes full 
of a fire which frightened her when 
looked up to meet it. 

“ Rachel,” he said, speaking slowly, as it 


replied Rachel, with sufficient 


as 


, 
she 


holding himself in control with all his 
strength. ‘lama man and you are a woman, 


and the only woman on earth for me. I love 
you; can you care for me enough to care for 
your own life?”’ 

“T do not understand,’ she murmured. 

“Yes,” he said, quietly, now. ‘I am ready 
to-day to tell you that these lessons must have 
anend. I cannot be your teacher, my child ; 
I can be your lover, your husband, or I can go 
away where I shall not see you again.” 

There was a long silence between them. 

Then she stood up, looking fearlessly, but 
with a sweet humility into his eyes, and said 
to him— 

“You are alearned man; you have lived in 
a different life from mine; I am an ignorant 
woman; I am a fisherman's daughter; I was a 
fisherman’s wife; I have had a rude, hard life; 
I have had poverty and sorrow.” 

He tried to speak. - 

“Please wait a little longer,’ she begged. 
“T wanted to say only this much more: You 
are after all, you said it—a man; and I am 
with all, a woman. I love you, your hands, 
your feet, the very shoes you wear, the ground 
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you stand on, although till this hour I never 


knew it. But your wife Il will never be until 
Iam sure that you need not be ashamed of 
me, if such atime should ever come 1 love 


too well for that.” 


To he continued. ) 


you 


AVERAGE DURATION OF LIFE. 
has been shown by recent statistics 


. 
I gathered by Mr. J.J. Goodwin, that wo- 

men, as arule, live longer than men; also 
that the Hebrew women are the longest lived 


of any race. More male children too, die 
than female. Of sudden deaths there are 
about 100 women, however, to 70 men. In 
Connecticut many women have lived to be 


over 100 years old, while scores at the age of 


90 are found in every town in the State. In 
the State of New York the average life of a 
woman appears to be 48 years. In Maine 
the males outlive the females, while in Mas- 


sachusetts it is the reverse, the average among 
women being 52, while among men it is but 47. 
In New Hampshire the men live the longest. 
In Vermont the men live on an average to be 
51, while the women average but 49. The 
women of Rhode Island live longer than the 
men, and so they do in Pennsylvania. The 
average in New Jersey for women is but 45, 
while for men itis 48. In Delaware the wo- 
men outlive the men. The average duration 


of life in Virginia among men is 47, while 
that among women is 48. In the Southern 
States there is but little difference in the 


average between the males and females, but 
the men as a rule live longer than the women. 
In the Western States the men live on an 
averaye three years longer than the women, 
and according to recent statistics this average 
is 50 years. The average for both 
women in the Northwest is 60 years. 

Telegraph operators die soooner than those 
engaged in any other profession, and men un- 
employed live the longest. ‘The average life 
of a clerk is but 54 years, and this is also the 
average among teachers. Machinists are out- 
lived by printers, the average of the former 
being but 58 years, whilethat of the latteris 39. 
Musicians livea year longer. The years of 
life of an editor is 40, and of manufacturers, 
brokers, painters, shoemakers, and mechanics, 
43. Judges live to be 65 years of age on an 
average, and farmers to be 64. Bank officers 
also live to be G4on an average. The dura- 
; of public 
officers 57; of clergymen, 56; of shipwrights, 
55; of hatters, 54; of lawyers and ropemakers, 
54; of blacksmiths, 51; of merchants, calico- 
printers, and physicians, 51; of butchers, 50; 
of carpenters, 59; of masons, 48; of traders, 
46; of tailors and jewelers, 44, 


men and 


tion of life of coopers is 58 years 





~ Scrofula 


Is the most ancient and most general of all diseases, 
Secarcely a family is entirely free from it, while thou- 
sands inevery city are its suffering slaves. Hood's Sar- 
saparilla has had remarkable success in curing every 
form of serofula. The 
swellings in the neck or goitre, humor in 
the eyes, causing partial or total blindness, have been 
cured by this successful medicine 


most severe and painful run- 


ning Sores, 


All who suffer from 


Scrofula 


should give Hood's Sarsaparilla a fair trial. 


“My daughter suffered terribly with sore eyes, 
caused by scrofila humor. We were obliged to keep 
her out of school for two years. We had medical at 


tendance, but she failed to vain relief. At last, know- 
ing that Hlood’s Sarsaparilla had cured my mother of 
rheumatism, and believing it must be good for the 
blood, IT concluded to have my daughter try it, and it 
has entirely cured her.” 


Shalltown, Iowa. 


Scrotula 


“T have running sores on my limbs for five years, so 


CORNELIUS YEAGER, Mar- 


bad at times that I could not walk, nor sleep nights, 


When I commenced taking Hood's Sarsaparilla, 1 was 
in pain so severe that I cannot describe it. IT had no 
appetite and fell away. But Hood's Sarsaparilla did 
mea wonderful amount of good. T have a good appe- 
My 
sores are almost healed, and I can easily do a good 
day’s work.” Mrs. (, F. Lorp, Dover, N, H. 


Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. 
Cc. I. 


tite, have gained in flesh, and can sleep well, 


$1; six for $5. 
HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


osb MONS, 
PIANO-FORTES. 


26,000 Now in Use. 
SOLD ON EASY PAYMENTS. CATALOGUE FREE. 
VOSE & SONS, PIANO CO., 
170 Tremont Street, - Boston, Mass. 
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SEA SHELLS. 


I will mailten varieties of Suetis, and price-list of Sue.s, 
Cuntos, and Tropicat PLayts upon receipt of 16 cents, the actual 
charge for postage and registry. 


Richard H. Scott, Sarasota, Fla. 
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of U.S. Title a sure 20 percent profit. Invest your small sav 
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BRIDE OF THE AUTUMN SUN. 


By SARAH K. BOLTON. 
() GOLDEN rod! sweet golden rod! 
» Bride of the Autumn Sun; 
Has he kissed thy blossoms this mellow morn, 
And tinged them one by one? 


Did the crickets sing at thy christening, 
When, in his warm embrace, 

He gave thee love from his fount above, 
And beauty, and cheer, and grace? 


He brightens the asters, but soon they fade; 
He reddens the sumach tree; 

And the clematis loses its sunny bloom, 
But he’s true as truth to thee. 


Scattered on mountain-top or plain, 
Unseen by human eye, 

He turns thy fringe to burnished gold 
By love’s sweet alchemy. 


And then, when the chill November comes, 
And the flowers their work have done, 
Thou art still unchanged, dear golden rod, 

Bride of the Autumn Sun. 


er 


PRESIDENTS I HAVE PHOTOGRAPHED. 


By A. BoGcarpvus. 


} 1° many persons remember a President 
of the United States named Foster? He 
was President pro tem. of the Senate at the 

time of Lincoln's assassination, and during the 
interval of Andrew Johnson's arrival at the 
Capitol he was 


for six hours 
President of 
the United 
Stites, Per- 
haps no man 
in the world 
ever saw vreat- 
ness slip 
through his 


hands as did 
Lafayette Sa- 
bine Foster. I 
remember him 
distinctly, be- 
cause I photo- 
graphed him very often, and he impressed me 
with his charming personality, his broad 
knowledge of human nature, and a courteous- 
ness that is too rare in these hurly-burly days. 

Of the other five Presidents of the United 
States whom [ have photographed, Grant, 
Hayes, Garfield, Arthur and Harrison, the 
first named impressed me the most. 





General Grant strolled into my studio one 
day shortly after his return from his trip 
around the world: he was very stout, Jut 


there was the glow of health on his cheek, and 
his hand-grasp was warm, while his eye was 
as clear as a hawk’'s. He threw himself care 
lessly into the chair, buttoned his coat, let his 
chin fall comfortably on his collar, and waited 
for me to fix my camera upon him. The pose 
was excellent, but I noticed that his pockets 
bulged out considerably, and going over to 
him | suyyvested that he remove the letters 
or whatever else he had contained therein. 
He opened his coat and drew out a handful of 
big, black cigars from each pocket of his vest, 
looked at them as fondly as a mother would 
look at her favorite child and then waited for 
me to take 
the first pic 
ture. He 
had littleor 
nothing to 
say; he 
adapted 
himself to 
the various 
positions 
that | 
gested, and 
when [ told 
him that | 
had fin- 
ished, he 
was much astonished. Before signing the 
roll of distinguished visitors that | kept, he 
picked up the cigars from the table. put them 
back carefully in his pockets, lighted one. blew 
a cloud of smoke in the air. vave mea hearty 
shake of the hand and was off. 

He received a great many requests for 


toyraplis, 


stly- 





pho- 
and these letters he sometimes en 
closed to me with a memoranda as to what 
sort and size of picture he wished me to send* 
I remember distinctly one of these letters was 
very fulsome. It covered a great many pages 
and must have tired the old soldier, for in his 
cramped hand on the margin he wrote “ 
this man a small picture.” 


Send 


President Hayes came into my studio one 
morning just after he had retired from the 


executive chair, and much the same as any 
other visitor he bevan looking round the 
room. I was very busy and for ten minutes 


paid no attention to him. He waited as 
patiently as the most ordinary customer. At 
the end of this time. however, I went over and 
asked what I could do for him. [ did not ree- 
ognize him. 
He extended 
his hand 
warmly, and 
said “My 
name is 
Hayes,” up- 
on which, 
of course, J 
immediately 
knew who 
he was, for J 
Saw a reseni- 
blanee in 
his face to 
; t e > > 
likeness that had been published pe Aa “ie 
said little or nothing during the sitting, and 
took this or that position as I suggested’ “He 
Was as obedient in this respect as a simple 


child. When I had finished, he walked over 
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to a picture that had attracted his attention 
on an easel, asked me who it was and said, 
“Lend me your pencil; I want to remember 
that face.’ He made a few notes, walked 
out of the office, and I never saw him again’; 
but I had many calls for his photographs. 

General Gartield was of the most en- 
gaging men I ever met. He wasa large, finely 
developed man, had a magnificent head, and 
was just the sort of a subject that photo- 
graphers like. Hecame into my studio upon 
my invitation one morning, wearing a soft 
hat and smoking an enormous cigar. He 
tossed the hat on a chair, and placing the 
cigar on the mantel said he was ready to be- 
gin operations. He was avery easy subject 
to photograph. He spent some minutes in 
examining the pictures on the walls, until 
finally he came toa portrait of General Han- 
cock, that I had just finished. I shouid have 
said before that Garfield had not yet been 
elected President; in fact, at the time I men- 
tion, the nomination had not been made 
more than one week. He liked the picture of 
Hancock, and turning to me in a familiar 
way, said that 
he should be 
pleased to 
have one for 
his own study 
table, for he 
admired the 
man in many 
ways. 
plac ed one of 
Hancock's 
pictures in the 
package of 
photographs 
that I sent to 
Mentor, and 
during the campaign the two pictures stood 
side by side on the mantelpiece in Garfield’s 
home. Such was the tribute that a manly 
man paid to his opponent. 

General Arthur, when President of the 
United States, made several appointments to 
come to my studio for a sitting. He was a 
busy man, but I never knew one who paid so 
much attention to the details of life as did he. 
He was scrupulous in his dress, and even in 
the manner of making an appointment; when 
he found that he could not give me the hour 
mentioned, he wrote me a courteous note 
with his own hand, said he was obliged to 
leave the city on business but would return 
soon, and when he did so would at once come 
to my studio. 

‘T shall expect you to remind me of this 
wromise,’’ he said in a postscript, “for you 
know Tam busy and may forget.” 

It was not necessary to do this, for in a few 
days he called, gave two or three sittings, dnd 
I made some of the most satisfactory pictures 
of him that he ever had. He was as dignified 
and as easy under the fire of the camera as he 
would have been in a quiet party in’ his own 
home. He was very much interested in the 

; work of pho- 
tography, 
and how the 
impression 


one 





was pro- 
duced on the 
plate. Upon 
ny bivita 


tion, he went 
into the dark 
room with 
me and saw 
his picture 
developed. 
When the 
pictures 
I sent them to him, and was 
a day or two afterwards to re- 
ceive a call from him in person to thank me 
for the work. After that, he ordered many 
photographs, and of all the public men T have 
met, he more than any other impressed me 
with his ease of manner and courtliness, 

The accepted picture of President Harrison 
is one that I made during the time he was 
Senator from Indiana. He came to my studio 
upon invitation, gave mea few sittings, and 
seemed pleased with the work. I never saw 
him but once. Tsent a dozen of the photo- 
graphs to his home in Indianapolis and re- 
ceived a letter of thanks for so doing. But 
thousands of these same pictures have since 
been distributed all over the world. 

One morning, shortly after his nomination 
for the presidency, two ladies came into my 
studio, looked round the room in a leisurely 
sort of way. Thinking the younger lady 
wanted a sitting, | asked them to go with 
me to the skylight. The elderly woman 
turned to me, and said ,“ I only wish to order 
some pictures of Mr. Harrison.”’ 

For a moment I couldn't recall that I had 
ever made 
any pictures 
of a Mr. 
Harrison. | 
did not 
dream of 
the then 
nominee for 
the presi- 
dency, and 
80, in a 
mostuncon- 
scious way, 
I asked, 
What Har- 
rison, please ?”’ 

‘Benjamin Harrison, of Indiana.”’ 

Of course, I knew at once what was wanted. 
The two ladies were Mrs. Harrison and her 
daughter, Mrs. McKee. They ordered a few 
dozen of the photographs for their own use, 
and, later, avery large number were used for 
Campaign purposes. 

Photographing Presidents, of course, is no 
more difficult than photographing other per 
sons. But it is given to few men to photograph 
as many Presidents as I have; and during my 
forty years of work with thecamera and of ail 
the big and little men and women who have 
sat before me, I recall no episodes of my busi- 
ness life that are more interesting than those 
mentioned above, 





were finished 
astonished 





HOW I HAVE GROWN 


By P. T. Barnum. 


“JHE way to live rightly— 
morally and physical- 
ly—is, perhaps, the 
highest art. It has 
been often said that a 
man does not find out 
this accomplishment 
until his future has 
got so far into his past, 
that he has no time 
left to pursueit. Ifwe 
were to compare life to a journey, and that 
journey—let us suppose—was to be taken 
through the wilds of the Amazon, or through 
Africa, how eagerly we should all inquire, who 
were about to try it, of the experiences of the 
preceding explorers. It might be thought, 
then, that youth would be very inquisitive of 
age as to the liabilities and dangers to be en- 
countered on the journey. 

But youth is restless and confident, and has 
a feeling that it knows enough. It has run a 
little way over the ground and likes it. It 
sees not much but sunshine and hope. It be- 
lieves old age represents fear and old-fogyism, 
and of these it does not wish to take counsel. 
We never get so old but that we know what it 
is to be young; but, when we were young we 
did not know what it was to be old, except by 
guessing. To be old seemed an event so far 
off then, that we did not feel it needed much 
attention on our part. Perhaps it is well that 
youth has its unbounded trust, as discour- 
agement in the start would very likely be 
more harmful than the over-confidence which 
leads to mistakes. The inspiration which 
shapes every period in life is, doubtless, neces- 
sary, and could not safely be changed. 

But the importance of the subject on which 
you have requested the benefit of my experi- 
ence, is not to be questioned. It is one that the 
average, hustling, money-getting Yankee—as 
I have partially intimated—is apt to forget 
until it is too late. 

There are comparatively few men, who have 
led continuously active and energetic lives, 
who arrive at eighty years of age with both 
mental and physical qualities practically un- 
impaired. 

In my opinion, heredity is to a greater de- 
gree responsible for health and longevity than 
is usually supposed. 

Dr. Holmes says somewhere—perhaps in 
his “Autocrat”? papers—that the human be- 
ing is likea clock. But some of us only run 
twenty-four hours, while others are gauged 
for eight days, or for still longer periods. Any- 
body may notice the truth of this comparison 
by making familiar references among families 
in his own neighborhood. There are certain 
families which expend their three-score-and- 
ten force by their sixtieth year, or sooner, 
and do not pass that limit; while their are 
others who go on to the high nineties and 
further, and then seem to die more because it 
is the fashion than from necessity. 

But heredity is not an attainable quality, 
to be sought for in the market, or for one’s 
self. We cannot select either our fathers or 
our grandfathers; they come to us without 
our choice. But we can choose, to some ex- 
tent, who shall be the ancestors of Our poster- 
ity—and that is no slight legacy to leave to the 
world and to them. ‘This is a suggestion little 
thought of, but well worth thinking of. 

If young men would remember this, and 








marry into families with unbroken records of 


long and useful lives, posterity would have 
much to be grateful for. 

There are but few general rules that can be 
definitely followed in all cases, but the one 
golden watchword of along life, which is as 
safe as it is efficacious, is moderation. Mod- 
eration in all things—diet, exercise and work. 
I have been benefited by good heredity, but I 
don't credit all my long life and health to it. 
I am a total abstainer from tobacco, and all 
spirituous and intoxicating liquors; and to 
this fact I largely attribute my prolonged 
good health. .? 


Evil, to my mind, can be the only result of 


indulvence in drink, and the drinking habit. 
As in the use of narcotics, so it is with drink. 
The desire which impels the use goes on in- 
creasing with age. Drinking, when continued 
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even to no very large extent, tends to blunt | 


the sensibilities, and transforms the one who 
indulges the habit, in some way not favorable. 
He will, at any rate, in my opinion lose a 
few of his finer perceptions. An habitual 
drinker not only does not ‘astonish his 
stomach” with water, but, after awhile, he 
loses the sweet and natural relish for it. 

But I do not impose either my creed or my 
habits on others. I simply describe them for 
What they may be worth. 

Tea and coffee I have always taken, and 
continue to take moderately, I eat regularly, 
and do my business systematically. But my 
division of the hours of the day for different 
tasks does not lose sight of a space for rides, 
visits and recreation, 

The mental attitude and condition, with 


their enormous influence on the physical be- | 


ing, is necessarily of great importance. But 
each individual must, in some respects, be a 
law unto himself. Work that 
one person, will be little more than play to 
another. But some rules can be adopted by 
everybody; and, when a system is adherred 
to it will be found helpful and time-saving. 

Todoright andto be generous are not simply 
virtues, they are tonics; and not as the wag 
said beer was, ‘a little feu-tonic.” The bene- 
fit of a good, clear conscience, therefore, can- 
not be overestimated. Another suggestion is: 
never worry. Life is too short for that, and 
we do not have to be fatalists to recognize that 
our destiny does not lie wholly within our 
own control. 
and try to feel a sympathy for the wellfare of 
those with whom you come in contact. 

A congenial marriage, ne natter at what 
time of life, is conducive t. ‘*ppiness, and 
happiness promotes longevity My advice to 
young men, therefore, is tc narry, but do not 
murry hastily. You wil’ seed good judg- 


would crush | 


Keep cheerful and contented, | 


Sesh Yah hah Tesh EaPt gah har Tash tah Tash ha 
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ment in taking this step,and must use it. But 
be not too critical, and do not wait for perfec- 
tion. There is no fault in marriage, and no 
failure. Mismatches, though, occur: but these 
are attributable to the persons making them, 
and not to the institution of marriage itself. 

To young men who would “get on” in 
this world, and reach the age of four-score 
years, with happiness and prosperity, there is 
little more to be said. But I will refer them 
to a study of my own rules of action: 

Briefly, I would say—Be honest; do not 
spend as much as you make; don't smoke or 
drink ; depend upon your own personal exer- 
tions, and do not leave important affairs to a 
third person; don't have too many irons in 
the fire; do not get above your own business, 
and, above all, be systematic. Advertise your 
business on all possible occasions; but attend 
to it, too, and see that your claims and 
promises made to the publie are fulfilled. It 
does not pay to have a single customer go 
away dissatisfied. Nor does it pay to take 
money for services for which you do not 
render an equivalant. 

The best working years of a man’s life are 
usually between twenty-six and sixty; but 
much good work is possible long after the 
three-score year mark has been passed. I can 
say, for myself, that every moment of m 
time is put to some definite purpose, and, 
though I have numberless calls and demands, 
I enjoy a reasonable recreation each day. 
Both work and rest, and joy also, should 
make up the sum of a busy life. 


ASK FOR 
Packer’s 
Tar Soap 


T is remarkably pure, mild and emollient; 
cleanses gratefully, removing all odors; 
soothes the skin and quickly relieves Chafing, 
Itching, ‘‘Rashes,” ete, A perfect luxury for 
bath and shampoo, 
Packer’s Tar Soap possesses qualities not 
found in any other soap, and has, for years, en- 





| joyed the preference of physicians. 


Ask for PACKER’S Tar Soap. 


Take No Other. 


25 cents. All Druggists. Sample \ cake, 10 cents 
in stamps. ention Home Journal. 


The Packer Mfg. Co.100 Fulton St. N.Y. 


THE IDEAL 


NURSERY AND TOILET POWDER 


—— SHOULD BE-— 


Healing, 
Cooling, and 
Delicately Perfumed. 
LAZELL’S 
LY-CO-DIN E 
(Registered), 
ANSWERS THIS DESCRIPTION. 
SAMPLE FREE. 
LAZAELI.4, DALLEY 
94 Maiden Lane, New York, 


& co. 


| F rou,y* WALL PAPERS 
Direct from the Manufacturer 


We will send you Samples FREE of 

any or all the following grades: 
NEW WuiITE BLANKS at 5c.a Piece, Reg.Price 10c. 
BEAUTIFUL GOLD PAPERS at le, ” - “ Ze. 
EMBOSSED GOLD PAPERS at 20c, a pi “Sle, 
FELTS OR INGRAINS atl&. “ - = 2 


Borders to match as low tn proportion. All papers 
guaranteed full 5 yards long, perfect and latest styles, 


KAYSER & ALLMAN, “Pn itec.tpnia, Pa.” 
__ Successors to M. M. KAYSER & CO. 
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THE MARCHAL & SMITH 
PIANOS anp ORGANS 


ESTABLISHED 1859. INCORPORATED 1877, 


Yes, Ethel, my Marchal & Smith Piano is a 
beautiful Instrument. The tone is so sweet and 
pure, the action so fairy-like, and the finish so 
elegant that not another thing can I wish for. I 
wrote to the factory, and told them just what I 
$ wanted, and they selected it, and sent it to me for 
trial, agreeing to take it back and pay all the 
€freights if I did not like it. But I could not be 
better suited if I had a thousand to choose from. 
My dear, when you want a Piano or an Organ 
send for their Catalogue. They have 


PIANOS FROM $150.00 TO $1500, 
AND 
ORGANS FROM $35.00 TO $500. 
Write to 
The Marchal & Smith Piano Co. 
235 East 21st Street, New York. 
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DON’T WEAR FALSE BANGS 
unless they are made of natura! curly hair. We 
have them from §2.00up. Our bangs keep in 
shape png by —_-. New Illustrated 
Catalogue of latest styles free. Goods sent by 
mail everywhere. 


Ss. C. BECK, 
Manufacturer of Heir Goods, 


36 N. Erantw Street, PHiaverenia, Pa 
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TO BE YOUNG, THOUGH OLD. 


By Rosert J. Burpetrre 


® ~.  JHERE comes a time 
when we grow old 

some of us. All men 
and women do not 
grow old. Some people 
die young. But it may 
be stated as a demon- 
strable fact that all 











people who live long 
enough grow old. The 





longer you live, the 
older you grow. Some people carefully dis- 
guise the fact, but a coat of painton an old 
house merely makes it look smart; it doesn't 
keep the rickety old stairway from creaking 
and it won't straighten up the window-frame 
that’s gone a little askew as the house settles. 
You can—or at least, the man from whom I 
bought my last horse can—fix up an old horse 


of seventeen years to look like a_ frisky 
eolt of three or four, and to act it, too, for 
about fifteen minutes. But it won't last. 


There are times when a woman who is walk- 
ing along that pleasant decade of her pilgrim- 
age between the fortieth and fiftieth mile- 
stones, feels inspired to run, and leap, and 
dance, and sing, and renew her youth in 
various ways, but the spirit is evanescent, and 
the fashion of it passeth away, and she sayeth 
“of laughter, It is mad; and of mirth, What 
doeth it?” And she looketh upon “the men 
singers and women singers, and the delights 
of sons of men,” and behold, all is vanity and 
vexation of spirit, and there is no prolit to 
ber in that sort of thing. 

“But,” say you, “cannot one be young- 
hearted after forty?’ Yea, beloved, after 
sixty or seventy. Down to the days of white- 
haired old age the heart may glow with ten- 
derness, and the quiet warmth of the June sun- 
shine of years ago stored away in its chambers 
as ages ago the sun stored his heat and light 
away in the forests of the earth, to dance and 
gleam and glow again in merry flames and 
summer warmth upon the coal-fed hearths 
to-day. For this reason, oh, my young readers, 
rejoice in the days of your youth, when the 
light is sweet and it isa pleasant thing for the 
eyes to behold the sun; let your hearts cheer 
for you in these days of sunshine and nights 
of starlight, and “remove anger from tliy 
heart, and put away evil from thy flesh,” 
remembering “the days of darkness, for they 
shall be many!” And the firelight that will 
come to glow upon the hearth and dance in 
warmth and tenderness upon the walls of your 
heart’s chambers in those days will be the 
light youare storing away now. Be happy 
and light-hearted, then; but be the house of 

our mirth as pure as a temple, and your 
aughter sinless as the songs of birds; in all 
your mirth and dancing, exalt Wisdom; and, 
indeed, she shall bring thee to honor, and give 
to thine head an ornament of grace; then 
shall the years of thy life be many and thy 
heart be ever young. 

There's a sister J] often meet in my travels, 
She is the good sister who “feels just as young 
as ever she was.”’ She’s a kittenish thing, yet 
she'd be alittle more kittenish if she was a 
lesselephantine. Frisky old girl, how she does 
love to climb into the swing at the picnic! 
Weighs two hundred and fifteen and makes 
the swing creak like a hoisting tackle. 
“Higher, Mr. Thinshanks! Higher! Oh, 
higher! Youcan’t frighten me! I’m not one 
of the scary sort of girls.” You bet she isn't. 
Has six children, and if you'll mistake her 
for her eldest daughter—a sweet, slender girl, 
with an oval face, spirituelle expression, and 
figure as graceful as a swaying lily—she’ll 
ask you to dinner for a week. Plays ‘ Pussy 
wants a corner” and “Hunt the slipper.” 
Loves to “teeter.” With an eighteen-foot 
board you have to pull all but about thirty 
inches over to your side of the trestle to make 
it balance. When the board is balanced right 
in the middle, she can fire the whole young 
men’s Bible class upinto the air as Fie 
they had been fired from a catapult. When 
her end of the board bangs down on the 
ground, it jars all the buds off the trees. 
Fond of mountain climbing. Usually fastens 
on toa young man to drag her up. Older 
brethren too wary. They dragged her up hills 
when she was younger. Besides, the old 
youngsters retain their old-time prejudice in 
favor of younger girls. They help her dangh- 
ters up. Man never mistakes mother for 
daughter going up mountain. Apt to make 
that mistake about luncheon-time only. Oh, 
we know the old-elderly—that is, middle-aged 
woman who is “the youngest of the lot!” 
And, knowing her, we fly from her, that is, 
as well as a man—who has long since shed his 
wings and raised a few achers of corns—can fly, 

“Well, then,” you say, ‘are the people who 
are already old, and those who are getting 
there, to avoid the society of young people?” 
By no means, beloved, by no means. Mingle 
with them as you grow in years; it will keep 
your heart young. But remember that you 
are not as young as you used to be, and that 
old people can’t do the juvenile act at all 
gracefully. Don’t bore the young peuple. 
Go away when you see they are tired of you. 
You don’t enjoy them half so much as you 
‘et on you do, anyhow. The other evening 
I went to the home of adear friend to meet 
some young people whom he had invited for 
that purpose. I arrived somewhat late. There 
were two parlors and a music-room full of 
young people. Bright, happy, handsome 
faces; rosy cheeks, laughing eyes, clustering 
curls, dimpling smiles, white, soft hands, and 

of manly beauty, too; brave, hopeful, 
happy boyish faces, it was a picture that any 
man might stand and look at with a glowing 
heart, until the very tears of genial sympathy 
and happiness would dim his eyes. And 
what were they doing? Sitting in three 
circles, each circle of intelligent human beings, 
with undying souls and immortal intellects, 
pessing a long string rapidly from hand to 
d. Round and round went the string, 

the human hands moving as though it were a 
matter of life to keep that belt going, while 
one earnest young person stood in the centre 


‘<2 






watching the string, 
strung on it 


of the circle solemnly 
which had a key 
By-and-by he pounced upon the white hands 
of the prettiest girl in the circle rhe key 
was found in them. The crowd shouted 
hoarsely and shrieked shrilly, as though the 
were atthe Gates. Phe girl blushed, 
laughed, and stood up in the centre of the 
circle Phe young man blushed, laughed, 


somewhere, 


Grauis 


and sat down in the chair she had vacated, 
The string and the elusive resumed their 
round, Itwasa“game”’ they were" playing. 


Phey asked me to join them. Join them! 
Great Scott! 
Did | ever play such a game as that? 
ever play “ Pussy wants a corner, 
hagen ? Did I 


Did I 


or **¢ open- 


ever play kissing games? 
Waugh! Seat! Did 1? 
Ah, ves! I fear I did. tut if, after the 


mannerof men, I have played in all the games 
going at Ephesus, I have sense to know I 
couldn't do it with any show of grace or 
nature now. We whoare past it, beloved, 
want to keep out of the swim. The after 
noon sun is the pleasanter, after all; the eve- 
ning shadows have a softness and a tender- 
ness that you never seein the morning, and 
the man or woman who vets over into “the 
land of the afternoon’ and keeps on “ feel- 
ing younger than ever,” loses all the sweet- 
ness of the mellow-time of life. 


THE COURTSHIP OF GENERAL GRANT. 
By Foster Coares. 


” T’ was an eventful day in the 
life of Julia Dent, a young 


Missouri girl, when, in 1s44, 
her brother, a cadet at West 
Point, brought his friend, 


Lieutenant U. S. Grant, to 
her father's house on a visit. 
And there is a charming bit 

‘ of naiveté in Mrs. Grant's 
description of that visit, how the dashing, 
young lieutenant Jost his heart, how she found 
it, and how he asked the question which 
linked her name with his eventful life and 
career, 

I may say that Mrs. Grant recently told the 
subjoined facts to me specially for the readers 
of THe Lapies’ Home Journar, and it is the 
first time she has ever narrated them for 
publication, 

“One summer day we were going to a 
morning wedding, and Lieutenant Grant was 
also invited,” says Mrs.Grant. “ Hecame for us 
on horseback, and asked my brother's permis- 
sion to drive me, in exchanye for his saddle, to 
which he gladly consented. The day was 
beautiful, the roads were a little heavy from 
previous rain, but the sun shone in splendor. 
We had to cross a little bridge that spanned a 
ravine, and, when we reached it, | was sur- 
prised and a little concerned to find the gulch 
swollen, a most unusual thing, the water 
reaching to the bridge. I noticed, too, that 
Lieutenant Grant was very quiet, and that 
and the high water bothered me. [| asked 
several times if he thought the water danger- 
ous to breast, and told him | would go back 
rather than take any risk. Ile assured me, in 
his brief way, that it was perfectly safe, and in 
my heart L relied upon him. Just as we 
reached the old bridge I said, ‘ Now, if any- 
thing happens, remember [ shall cling to you, 
no matter what you say to the contrary.’ He 
simply said, ‘ All right, and we were over the 
planks in less than a minute. Then his mood 
changed, he became more social, and in ask- 
ing me to be his wife, used my threat as a 
theme. After dinner that afternoon, Lieuten- 
ant Grant asked me to set the day. I wanted 
to be engaged, and told him it would be much 
nicer than getting married—a sentiment he 
did not approve. We were very quiet at the 
house that evening and neither said a word of 
the secret. After supper he went back to the 
regiment, and a few days later General Taylor 
sent him to Camp Salubrity, in) Louisiana. 
He was too shy to ask father, so he waited till 
he was stationed and wrote to him. Father 
never answered the letter. I was his favorite 
daugliter, and he thought army life would not 
suit me. 

*** Besides,’ said father, ‘you are too young 
and the boy is too poor. He hasn't anything 
to give you.’ 

“T rose in my wrath and = said I was poor, 
too, and hadn't anything to give him. 

“The next year he came back on a leave of 
absence, and I can remember just how be 
looked as he rode up in his new uniform. 
Father was going to Washington on business, 
and we were all onthe front porch kissing 
him good-by and stufting his pockets with 
notes of things he was to buy. — Lieu- 
tenant Grant asked for my hand, and he, ina 
hurry to get off, consented. 

‘“My soldier lover was in and about Mexico 
for four years, including the war. Every mail 
brought me a letter. Every one of them full 
of sweet nothings, love and war, and now and 
then some pressed leaves and flowers. Some 
were written on drum-heads captured from 
the Mexicans and others on sheets of foolscap, 
folded and sealed with red wafers. I read 
each one every day until the next one came. 
I have them all.”’ 

At the close of the Mexican war they were 
married, and a loved and loving couple they 
were all through life. During the Rebellion 
Mrs. Grant was as near the General as it was 
safe for her to be. She was his partner in 
trial as well as joy. It isn’t given to every 
woman to have a great hero for a husband, to 
spend eight years in the White House, and to 
make a tour of the world, the guest of kings, 
queens and princes and have everybody try 
ing to make life pleasant for them, nor is it 
given to everyone to know how poignant 
grief is. 

“IT do not complain,’ Mrs. Grant says. 
‘** Mine has been a happy, happy life. I have 
drank deep from the cup of joy and from the 
cup of woe. The Lord knows best.’ And 
then, as she sits alone in her big house in the 
twilight, thinking of the old days, it would be 
strange—and she would not be human—if the 
tears did not start unhidden to her eyes, as she 
turus back tle pages of her life. 
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THE BOOK OF LIFE. 


By Lee C. HARBY. 
UR life’s a book—a different page 
Is turned each day; 
rhe mysteries the next conceals 
None dare to say. 
The binding of Life’s book, is Hope, 
With Faith enwove; 
The golden rim about its leaves 
Is human love. 


And each event, each deed of ours, 
Itself prints there 
In blurred type, Sin; while Virtue stamps 
In letters clear. 
Each noble act performed is marked 
In blue and gold; 
3ut all unjust or wicked deeds, 
Black lines enfold. 


A bright, illuminated scroll 
Adorns each page 

For each temptation we withstand 
From youth to age. 

Our days its numbered folios are, 
And Death its clasp. 

The power to make this volume fair 
Is in our grasp. 


So live, that when all work is done 
And laid aside, 

Our children’s eyes may look upon 
This Book with pride; 

Then, void of shame or haunting fear, 
It may be read 

When, haply, we may rest among 
The honored dead. 


er 


HINTS FOR PRIVATE THEATRICALS. 


By Emma VY. SHERIDAN, 





IRST of all, appoint a 
committee to select the 
play Abide without 
question by the selection 
made by said committee, 


Appoint a “stage mana- 
ger’ whose word shall 
be supreme. The more 














formally official the posi- 
tion of “stage manager” 
be made, the more free from difficulty and 
confusion will all things be. The person ap- 
pointed should be one conversant enough 
with the dramatic capabilities of the people 
who are to act, to distribute the parts with a 
degree of judgment which must be strictly re- 
spected by all. 

The stage manager should have time to look 
over the play and get some idea of what is to 
he “done’ in the different scenes of—in 
theatre parlance—the “ business’ of the 
scenes. Remember that good “ business’ is 
the foundation of good acting. The way you 
get through the “business”? may be ‘ acting,”’ 
but you must have something to ‘‘do”’ before 
youcan “act.” Even trained actors expect the 
stage manager to direct the principal moves in 
ascene. The details they themselves may fill 
in. But “ crosses,’ *‘ pauses,’ settings down 
and gettings up, opening of doors, “ glances,” 
ete., should all be thought out by the stage 
manager and be given at the first rehearsal as 
directions to be strictly obeyed. 

Kach person should mark down in his part 
the *‘ business given,” and, once done, it should 
always be observed, and should be learned as 
conscientiously as the words of the part are. 

The first rehearsal should be a reading re- 
hearsal, that is, parts should be carried. If 





_ strict order is maintained, and rehearsals con- 


scientiously attended, by the third rehearsal 
the piece should be smoothly enough under- 
stood to make an order for “letter perfect”’ 
wise. Only after the parts are discarded, can 
the people begin really to act. ‘Till then the 
“business” should all be done merely me- 
chanically and to get the “situations’’ of the 
scenes clearly in mind. 

As to learning of lines—strict correctness 
about “cues’’ is absolutely necessary to an easy 
performance. 

The “cue” is the last two or three words of a 
sentence upon which the next character 
speaks. It is, of course, a good thing to speak 
your whole speech correctly, but, at least, if 
you cannot do that, give the last sentence. 
That is, the cue exactly. 

In studying your part be as sure of the 
words which constitute the cue upon which 
you are to speak, as you are of the words 
which constitute the cue you give the next 
one to speak. 

If during rehearsals,.the rule of speaking 
only on correct cues is enforced, a great danger 
of confusion in the performance will be 
avoided. 

During rehearsals those people concerned in 
the scene should attend strictly to the busi- 
ness of the same. And always the stage 
manager should be respected as an official, not 
fraternized with as an associate. 

It is not wisdom for the stage manager to 
play a part too. If he is a good manager he 
will have enough to do without acting, too. 

For his assistance there should be a“ prop- 
erty boy,’ that is, one to look after the 
things used by the characters in the piece. 

A list of such articles should be made out, 
and the time for their use specified. The 
property boy should give the hero the cane he 
is to swing, the heroine her bunch of flowers, 
the heavy viliain his cigar, ete.,and such ar- 
ticle should be delivered according to the list 
made out, before the scene requiring its use. 
The responsibility of its delivery should rest 
with the property boy—the actors have 
enough to do to think of their parts. If some 
one ean be found with brain enough to stand 
itall, the property boy may be call-boy too, 
and, according to a carefully made out list, 
call each character from the * green room”’ in 
time for his or her scene. This brings almost 
the entire responsibility of the piece upon 
the one unfortunate man. But if one capable 
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can be found, an immense deal of confusion 
will be avoided. 

Now a word of the performance. The 
people should absolutely be sure of their 


lines, that is, of the words they have to say, 
and of the cues upon which they are to speak. 
Nevertheless, the prompter should, through- 
out the evening, stick to his place at one side 
of the The prompter is usually the 
stave manager, and he rings the curtain down, 
too. The amateur prompter should attempt 
to do nothing more and should faithfully fol- 
low the piece line by line; when any one 
“sticks,” that is, forgets what they are to say 
usually a single word thrown from the 
prompter is sufficient, and the official should 
be ready to throw such a word at any instant. 
At the same time he must not be too ready and 
embarass the players by unnecessary assist- 
ance, 

Now, just a few 
itself, 

The tendency of 
“Take your time” 
quick scene. 

The more “hurried” the *‘ business" of a 
scene is to appear, the more quietly and ex- 
actly and unexcitedly the actor must do it, 
else it will be an unintelligible gible-jumble of 
ineffectiveness. 

Don't make too many movements. Cut 
out as many gestures as possible. Let those 
you make be decisive and clearly defined one 
from another, Even if you are playing a very 
newvous and fidgity man, the nervous and 
fidgity “business,” whatever it is, must be 
done in a clean, cut, exact way, or it will not 
be effective. Don't be afraid of pauses, 
Pauses, that mean something, are really better 
than speaking. If you are to impart a secret 
and must close a door first, don’t be afraid of 
a silent cross to the door, a deliberate shutting 
of it, and a silent return. Only, let your 
movements be decided. As long as the au 
dience feels you know what you are doing 
and that you mean todo it just the way you 
are doing it, they will wait and not fret. 

Don’t speak too quickly. Constantly keep 
in mind that you must make yourself dis- 
tinct to the further corner of your auditorium 
and you will probably avoid this most fatal of 
errors—haste in speaking. 

It is not loudness, but distinetness of articu 
lation that makes one’s words heard. Conso- 
nants should be given full, sharp value 
punctuation should be respected; put in as 
much * feeling’’ as you like, only remember 
those other two rules. 

In making turns on the stage, always turn 


stuye. 


words about the acting 


amateurs is to hurry 
is a good rule,even in a 


so the face is towards the audience, not the 
back. It is a good rule, though like all good 


rules, it has exceptions. 
In kneeling, go down on one knee, and let 
that knee be the one towards the audience. 
While the old trick of delivering all lines 
direct to the audience is to be avoided, still 
remember it is not always necessary to look 
the person to whom you are speaking, in the 


eye. Wedon’t do it, you know, in real life. 
The “stage picture” is often better for avoid- 


ance of a strict adhering to the rule, ‘ look 
your man in the eye when you speak.” 

To the ladies, only a word or so. Avoid 
powder on your arms, especially in love 
scenes. Itis bound to come off on the lover's 
coat—it is a pity to spoil the coat and it is 
a worse pity to detract the audience's attention 
from the scene to his misfortunes. 

If you wear a train, be sure to make wide 
turns. A woman may manage her train 
charmingly in the ball-room and yet find her- 
self awkward about it on the stage. 

Don’t carry flowers, or fans, or handker- 
chiefs, or hats or dogs unless the piece requires 
it, and unless you know just what you are to 
do with such articles when you get on the 
stage—just when you are to get rid of them--- 
or you will find yourself with both hands 
full at the very moment when the villain has 
to seize you by both wrists, ete., ete., or, when 
you ought to throw your arms about your 
father’s neck, you will find one hand engaged 
with an open parasol, or something of the 
sort. 

To all of you—Don’'t try too hard to “ act" 
You will act all the better if you keep cool, 
and so don’t get mixed about your lines and 
situations, 

One big rule for always—Play whatever 
part you are cast for, earnestly and conscien- 
tiously. It isn’t the part; it is the actor that 
makes a performance a good one or not, 

-*e- 

An article of special interest will be printed 
in the November JourNnaAL on “ How to Train 
the Voice,” by the great Italian operatic tenor, 
Italo Campanini. No singer to-day is better 
fitted to speak of the voice, how to train and 
preserve it than Campanini, and the article 
will therefore have a special degree of 
authority. 
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“Take a Pill?” 


“Whose?” “Why, Ayer’s, of course.” 
AYER’S PILIS are the best. They regu- 
late Digestion, cure Biliousness, Colic, and 
Constipation, relieve Sick Headache, Neu- 
ralgia, and Rheumatism. They contain no 
calomel and are sugar-coated. Mild, but 
effective, they are the favorite family med- 
icine. As an after-dinner pill, used by 
thousands. 


. 
Ayer’s Pills, 
Prepared by Pr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Bold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 
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Parr II. 

T was the last of the pleasant 
noons; the November 
weather came with an arctic 
breath in it, the roads were 
frozen hard, the leafless 

woods fay like a smoke along the edge of the 
earth, the hoar frost whitened every branch ; 
the men came in from their shooting, hungry 
as hunters ought to be; Mr. Terence was giv- 
ing Anne the promised lessons in the saddle, 
roses blooming in her cheeks, if nowhere else; 
and one morning there was snow, and he 
called Anne to put on her warmest cloak and 
took her out where asleizh full of robes awaited 
her, and two jet-black shining horses jangled 
their silver bells and 
turned at the sound 
of her foot with a 
joyous whining. 

“Oh!” she cried, 
“it is Hassan and the 
Vizier! How came 
they here? Where?— 
Whose?” 

“They are yours,” 
said Mr. Terence, 
“Now let me_= see 
What their gait is.’’ 
And in the long, 
swift careering over 
the snowy hills and 
hollows that morn- 

ing, if she remem- 
bered that she had left Verners in Rosamond’s 
studio she gave no sign of it. 

“I think,” said Mr. Terence, as he handed 
her out at last, “that the air of the Forest 
agrees with you. At any rate, it is quite 
another being than the pale and dejected 
little person on the platform station three 
months ago.” 

“It is because [am happy,” said Anne. 

“Are you really happy, Anne?’ asked Mr, 
Terence. But she was gone, with one_ bright 
look, one deep, branding blush. ‘Ah, well,” 
he said to himself, tossing the reins to James 
who was waiting there, ‘young and beautiful, 
and Val fora friend, and Verners for a lover, 
What girl would not be happy!” 

It wasa night or two laterthat Verners and 
the Penroses were over from the Towers. “It 
is two below zero,” said Verners. ‘* Aunt 
Louisa, are you going to send us home to- 
night froma house full of beds? Put us in 
the haunted chamber; put us anywhere, but 
don’t” 

“Throw you in the brier-path,” said Val. 
“No. Aunt Louisa asks no greater joy than 
that of making you comfortable to-night. 
And it will be a God-send to Maria your 
coming to-night, for she has found the crack 
in the Greek tongue down which a diqamma 
or something slipped and was lest once, and 
she wants your advice,’ 

“Oh, its nothing like two below zero,” cried 
Verners. “I don’t think we'll stay, Penrose.” 

“I told her,” laughed Val, “that you had 
forgotten all you ever knew; and, look here, 
tosamond’s picture is done; why not go and 
varnish it, lamplight or not?” 

Perhaps it will be all the better for the 
lamplight,” said Rosamand; and with a gay 
clamor they went up to the studio, where Val 
and Anne ran first to light the candles. 

Verners stood before the canvas and looked 
at Rosamond under his eyelids, but 
nothing. 

‘You ought to have seen Anne in the 
gauzes and the jewels,” said Val. 

“ Why can’t we see her now?” said Verners. 

“You don’t expeet me to feel very cordially 
towards your work, do you Rosamond? A 
man doesn’t usually love his successful rival, 
even if its only a reminiscence of his green 
and salad days,” he added, with another 
mischievous side-glance. 

“You didn’t aim for the likeness?” said 
Penrose, 

* No, certainly not,” said Rosamond. “ Tonly 
wanted the life, the motion, the jewel-flash, 
the sprite streaming with water-drops. I had 
the opals to paint from at any time.” 

“Come!” cried Val. ‘ We must do some- 
thing to kill time. You shall see the origi- 
nal.” And before Anne could interfere, she 
had wound the long gauzy scarf, still in the 
studio, round about Anne, and had twisted the 
opals in her hair as before; and Anne felt 
herself growing rosier than the rosiest flash 
in the jewels, as she put up her hands to un- 
Wind them, and found them caught in her 
hair; and then the hands both of Mr. 
Verners and of Mr. Terence were trying to 
disentangle them; and she suddenly ‘stepped 
back and then ran away to her own room, 
followed by Val, and with some time and 
effort the long fine locks were unwound from 
the meshes of the chain and the setting of the 
Jewels. Then she put them into the red 
morocco case that Val had brought along, 
every opal slipping into its little faded satin 
cell, and the coils of the chain into their own 
#roove, and handed the case back to Val. 
“ They are so beautiful,” she said, giving them 
one long look before she closed the case, “ like 
Imprisoned sparks of fire. How superbly 
Rosamond must look in them, I suppose they 
are Rosamond's?”’ 

wy Her share of mamma’s jewels.” 

“ Well, I could find it in my heart to envy 
them. I don't know that I ever did envy any- 
thing of the sort before. But just to look at 
every day”’ 

“I am sure you needn't envy Rosamond 
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said 
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anything,’ said Val, from the 
window-seat where she had 
planted herself, while Anne 

brushed out her tangled hair. 

“ How long your hairis, Anne; acloud of pale 
gold! [never saw the whole of it unbound be- 
fore. It is quite to your feet! I wish——What 
a fool lam te wish Verners should see any- 
thing more lovely in you than he has seen al- 
ready! Poor Rosamond, she played too long.”’ 

Anne turned from the glass. ‘ Val, dear,” 
she said. “I am not going down again to- 
night—or up—which ever it isto be. But I 
should like to say something to you, because 
I am afraid you think Mr. Verners”—— 

* I—I can’t hear you!” cried Val, springing 
up. ‘ You mustn’t repose any confidence in 
me about Verners. I shan’t try to interrupt 
fate, but I won't be disloyal! I can’t hear a 
word!’ and she rushed from the room, leav- 
ing Anne aghast. 

“Tt seems to me,” said Anne to herself, 
“that this whole household is demented about 
this Mr. Verners.’”? The thought, however, 
did not hinder her from smiling thoughts. 
After she had said her prayers and closed her 
register, opened her window and blown ont 
the light, and lay under the eider quilt 
looking out at the apparition of the stars 
marshaling their brillianey over the bollow 
of black space, and fancied these cohorts of 
spirits, with the spikes of their chariot-wheels 
glittering on the heavenly darks. and remem- 
bered what Mr. Terence had said about the 
flight of the sun and his planets through 
those darks, and other things as well, and 
this one’s looks, and that one’s words, and 
another’s smile, and hid her cheek in the 
pillow to cool its burning. 

“Oh, papa,” cried Val, next morning, going 
into the breakfast-room where her father still 
lingered with his mail, and spreading a page 

of yesterday's news- 
‘| paper before him, 
“Do you see that?’ 


ingly; she had—she could not have told you 
why—a wild exhilaration of pride as some one 
whom she had known at Miss Jeanne’s came 
and spoke with her. And all the time there 
was the music, and there was Mr. Terence ex- 
plaining to her the reasons of the vastness and 
the majesty of this sort of opera dealing 
with dynasties of gods and all the creative 
forces. Aud then came the return to the 
Forest, after what would have been a week in 
Paradise, if all of her life at this time were not 
in Paradise; and Rosamond, in a state of 
hateur freezing as the weather; for Verners, 
who had been over but once since they left, 
had taken Conrad and the rest home with 
him, and had kept them at the Towers; and 
Maria, with a stock of translations of the 
Nibelungen Song and the Klage; and Laura 
playing the “ Ride of the Valkyrie.” 

“Oh!” cried Anne, “ it is Laura, who should 
have gone instead of me. She would have 
understood it all. And I only enjoyed it.”’ 

Laura laughed, and kissed her. ‘ You dear 
little thing,’ she said. ‘You make every 
one else enjoy with you. I like to see any 
oneso happy. And you are the very spirit of 
the Norse maiden yourself, not exactly flesh 
and blood, and not exactly a daughter of the 
rods.” 

“The idea of Laura talking that way!’ 
said Val, as Anne went dancing up-stairs. 

“Why not?” said Rosamond. “Laura was 
the only one left to capture. I hope you are 
satisfied with it all, Val. It was a fine piece of 
work you did, when you brought that child to 
the Forest.”’ 

They were going away now on asnow-shoe- 
ing expedition, Verners and the Penroses and 
Mr. Terence and Conrad, and the excursion 
extended itself into an ice-boat voyage on a 
northern river; time was alittle heavy after 
their bustling departure. Maria got out her 
lexicons and buried herself in her roots, and 
Laura wrapped herself in her altar-cloth, as 
Val said of them, and Rosamond shut herself 
up in her studio and had few words for any 
one, and Aunt Louisa was boiling over her 
sweetmeats; the Morgans came near going 
lame in their stalls, for Anne did not feel like 
ordering them out, and Val did not care about 
driving, and the two had their only pleasure 
walking in the nearest part of the beech-woods, 
now and then surprising a rabbit or scaring 
a winter colony of birds. And suddenly a 
thaw, melting rivers and bare ground, and all 
was stir and excitement, with the whole party 
back again; and Verners was bending and 
kissing her litthe hands, and Mr. Terence was 
holding those hands in his, and lookine down 
at her with the smile that seemed like a bul- 
wark between her and trouble. 

“The idea,” said Val, “of people going 








pointing to the announcement of the German 
opera. “And don’t you think it’s time for 
you and me—good companions—to have 
another excursion, and take Anne along this 
time?” 

Mr. Terence looked up, with the smile that 
comes before thinking. ‘“ And the chaperon?” 
he said. 

“A chaperon with you along, papa?” 

“Well, then, who will chaperon me?” he 
asked. 

“The idea! <A girl and her father! 
are ever so ,queer of late, papa. But you’ve 
said Yes! We won’t bother you with luggage, 
just one little box for us both, you darling, 
old love!”’ 

“Now, Val, a little more respect and a little 
less affection.” 

“ Both, both, papa! And will you take the 
noon train? We shall arrive then just in 
time fora bite of something, and the music. 
I'll go and tell Anne. And mind, you don’t 
breath of it tillwecome down with our cloaks 
on, or Verners and the whole crew will be on 
our trail.” 

What an enchanted journey that was to 
Anne, surrounded by all observances, all day 
beside the river, between the hills, and then 
the long procession of the twinkling city 
lamps, the hurried dinner, the quick toilette, 
and the opera, all like a dream of gladness. 
Next day, they were in some galleries where 
Mr. Terence had entrance, and in the evening 
again the wondrous music; and so for a week, 
still in the glad dream, and Val writing every 
day a letter to the Forest. Anne saw Mr. 
Terence’s proud pleasure as one and another 
of his acquaintances looked at him question- 


You 


” 





away to have more winter than we have had 
about us here, buried in snowdrifts.” 

“Sometimes we go away,’ said Verners, 
“to make our value felt.” 

“Sometimes,” said Mr. Terence, “to bury 
ghosts.” 

tosamond stood by the mantel like a statue, 
except for the heightened color. “And 
haven’t you a word for me, tosamond ? 
asked Verners, going over to her. ms 

“Youdo not seem at any loss for words, 
she answered coldly, just brushing his hand 
with hers. 

“T feel,’ said he, ‘as if I had dropped a 
snowflake, I confess I do not_ understand 
you, Rosamond,” he murmured in a lower 
tone. “ Little Anne, over there, is kinder to me 
than you are.” . 

She turned upon him, one moment, with 
flashing eyes, whose glance might have 
shrivelled litthe Anne as it swept over her, 
too, and then she sailed from the room like 
an offended goddess. , 

Verners 2nd the Penroses staid at the Forest ; 
the rest had gone on without stopping. Busi- 
ness relations and Mr. Terence’s trusteeship 
gave them a sort of family nearness and ease 
in the matter of each other's homes. | rhey 
had gone down, the next morning, to inspect 
the stock in the big barns, and Mr. Terence 
was following, when he suddenly paused at 
the sight he saw reflected in the mirror of the 
breakfast-room as he passed the door, It was 
little Anne, with a hand pressed on either 
temple, her face white as a curd, her eyes 
staring straight before her, wild, fixed, horror- 
struck. ‘‘Anne!’’ he cried, swiftly retracing 
his steps. “‘ What is it? Speak to me! Anne! 
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“Oh!” she gasped, looking at him with 
those terrified eyes, as if she did not sce him. 
“She says I——I took them! She——oh, she 
must be mad——or e]se—-- or else I’’—— 

‘**Who says who——took what?” ex- 
claimed Mr. Terence, snatching down her 
hands and holding them, in an effort to com- 
pose her. 











“She says——Rosamond the opals 
that I—— She can't mean such athing!” cried 
Anne. “I can't say it! Oh, why shou!dshe 





how could she?——Oh, I am choking to 
death!” 

He brought hera glasss of water. 
dear child, be quiet. What is it Rosamond 
says? And what about the opals?” 

Anne waited a moment, looking up at him 


“Now, 





with an agony of entreaty. “Could you 
possibly believe it of me?’ she almost 
shrieked. “She says I——stole the opals! 


They haven't been seen since I hadthem. I 
am poor——that I disposed of them while I 
was away, and she will make the world ring 
with it!”—— And little Anne fainted dead 
away. 

She was on a pile of cushions when she re- 
gained consciousness. She tried to rise and 
bind up the hair that Mr. Terence had 
drenched from the carafe. She seemed still to 
be hearing his voice in strange, swift words; 
she looked up and saw his anxious gaze fad- 
ing into asmile. “Oh! she cried, as it all 
rushed back. “Tell me Ihave been dream- 
ing. It isn’ttrue——you can't believe it? ’’—— 

* Believe it!” And his laugh was so gay 
that all at once, in spite of herself, she was 
laughing too. “‘Oh, [ see you don't, you 
can’t! And I won't care.” 

“Now,” he said, “it is your turn. 
one thing. Verners”’ 

* Verners!’’ she exclaimed. 
never seen him! Though I like him, oh, so 
much! But Rosamond thinks I care that 
he cares——and it has angered her——and I 
don't blame her, I have tried to show her—— 
Oh, he is nothing, nothing, more than the idle 
wind to me’’—— 

“Weare going to blow some cobwebs out 
of our brains,’ said Mr. Terence to Val, as he 
passed her a little later with Anne all folded 
in her furs. Anne turned with such a light 
on her face as Val had never seen there be- 
fore, and threw her arms impetuously round 
Val and kissed her; and Val looked after them 
with some wonder growing on her Own, as 
they drove away. 

It was perhaps two hours afterward that 
Val, coming up from the store-room where 
she had been helping her Aunt Louisa to 
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“T wish I had 








label the marmalade jars, looked into 
the drawing-room attracted by the sound 
of voices—Rosamond’s voice, her father’s, 


Verner’s, Anne's. ‘What are you dear 
people having such a discussion about?” she 
said, looking in. “Slavery is abolished; the 
war is over; women are going to vote, by- 
and-by prohibition will come. What in the 
world is there left to make such an ado over?” 

“Quite enough,’ answered Rosamond. 
“And without any jesting. I am_ telling my 
father about my opals. They were worth a 
small fortune. I valued them beyond any- 
thing. Once they were blessed. It has been 
the tradition for years that when they came 
to grief their owner came to grief with them. 
Now they are lost Anne cannot account 
for them——she"— 

“ Rosamond,” thundered her father. 

“Oh, I know very well she has bewitched 
you!” cried Rosamond. ‘Not only you, but 
the rest. But all the same, let her produce 
my opals. She had them tast!”’ 

“* Rosamond,” said Verners, crossing to her 
side, “this is unworthy of you. You areill, 
You are” 

Rosamoud flung herself away, and bent her 
head and hid her face in her arms upon the 
mantel-shelf. 

“The only thing to do is to settle this on 
the spot!” exclaimed Val. ‘Anne, dear, I 
think if you would only take Verners, and be 
done with it, and go away with him, it would 
be best.” 

The others started as if a bomb-shell had 
been thrown among them. All but Anne. 
She stood there, white and fairin her black 
furs, and the strange, sweet look still in her 
shining eyes. “Val,” she said, with the 
gentle dignity of a young queen, “I was 
married to your father, this morning.”’ 

There was dead silence; for even Val fell 
back a step. “I loved him from the first time 
he spoke to me,” said Anne, then simply. 
* But I never dreamed that he would care for 
such a little thing as I. And when Mr. 
Verners came I found a comfort in the 
thought of his friendship. And Rosamond 
was so cold he came to me for sympathy; and 
your my ’—— 

“Your husband,” said the deep and gentle 
voice beside her, as she paused and looked up 
at him hesitatingly. 

“ My—-husband thought that---that’’—— 

“That he must efface himself,” said Mr, 
Terence,’ where the younger man could only 
be preferred.” 

“And so,” said little Anne, ‘‘ you see every 
one has been mistaken. And I am so happy!” 

“Oh, Anne!” cried Val suddenly, with a 
rapturous smother of an embrace, “‘ Don’t you 
remember I told you he was the loveliest 
fellow ?”—— 

In the confusion of that embrace no one 
noticed that Verners had Rosamond’s hand, 
and that she was sobbing on his shoulder, 
and in the same moment a maid came into 
the room holding a reddish, discolored, and 
blistered parcel in her hand. “ James found 
it, Miss,’’ she said, discreetly, seeing nothing 
as Rosamond sprang erect, “under Miss 
Anne’s window.” 

“The opals!”’ cried Val. “Grand finale. 
——I see it all! I had them, I remember 
and I laid them on the window-seat, and 
when Anne opened the windowin the dark, 
the case fell out, of course, and has been there 
in the ice and snow ever since. Let us see.’’ 
And while she spoke, Rosamond unclasped 
the case, and there lay the gold chain indeed; 
but for the rest, only a thousand flinders, like 
infinitessimally broken glass, into which the 
opais had shattered in the frost, 
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“J don’t believe you care, Rosamond,” said 
Val. “It was my fault. I would give you 
my pearls instead, only, you see, Verners will 
give you all you want! Well, they’re gone 
The ill-luck of the women of our mother's 
race has gone with them. I fancy. If you 
come to any grief now, it will be your own 
fault, Miss Rosamgnd. 

“Luncheon is served,” 
butler at the door. 

“ Mrs. Terence,” said her husband, ‘if you 
intend to sit atthe head of your table you 
will have to take off your cloak.” 

“Oh Anne look here!” cried Val. 
*Do you expect us to call you mother?” 

“I don’t care what you call me,” said Anne, 
going over to Rosamond, and holding up her 
sweet red lips, “if you only love me,” 

THE END. 


said the solemn 
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CURL PAPERS AND HUSBANDS. 
BY FELICIA Ho vt. 


» T first sight, one might 
naturally exclaim 
“ Whata singular group- 
ing of subjects! Could 
anything be more for- 
eign to men than curl 
papers? What member 
of the sterner sex was 
ever seen bedecked with 
them, save Bob Acres? 
Andhe wore them with 
a shame-faced air and most irritable disposi- 
tion, as is evinced by his speech to his luck- 
less servant: ‘David, you're a fool,’ when the 
said David ushers in Sir Lucius O' Trigger.” 

On reflection, however, I feel that my title 
may not seem s0 incongruons, and a serene 
consciousness pervades me that the men will 
proclaim my choice a happy one; specially 
those who have been compelled to close and 
continuous acquaintance with the hideous 
fashion, which so many of my sex ussume, 
of doing their hair in frizzes, whether of paper 
or pins. 

From early morning to late at night—until 
the question arises, “ Are they ever taken 
out ?’’—does suffering man behold his mother, 
sister or the wife of his bosom decorated with 
these objects of torture. 

A woman may be neatly gowned, she may 
wear fresh coliar and cuffs, but ten to one, if 
the demon of desire for curly locks has seized 
her, her head, no matter how smoothly 
brushed and arranged inthe back, will ter- 





minate on the front with a row of paper 
screws. What face can bear it? The answer 
is emphatic: None. 


Nature demands in young and old the 
softening shade of hairaround the brow, in- 
stead of which the curl-paper devotee drags 
back every hair with such violence that her 
features become distorted. 

Is itnot painful? Yes, in a degree, at first 
especially ; but then we have all feard of (1 
don't say seen) women who would insist on 
wearing shoes sizes too small for their feet, 
erroneously supposing: that by this means 
ow gained their end ; well, the same vanity 
will sustain a female in her effort to make her 
hair curl. I think, too, that curling hair is 
beautiful, but the very prettiest is that which 
Nature curls after her own fashion. * If one 
has notthat?’’ you say. Well, then, roll it 
on papers, if you must—but please do it when 
few people areabout, and, above all, let it be 
when Johnis asleepor at his work. I watched 
with interest, some years ago, ayoung woman 
who lived back of me. She was always neatly 
clad, kept, lam sure, a tidy house, and was, | 
think, a good wife and mother, but never for 
one single timein three years, did I see her 
without those hideous paper screws. Stay,— 
I may have met her in the street without them 
—ifso, the metamorphosis was so great that 1 
failed to recognize her. At last I fell to spec- 
ulating thus: having worn them through life 
will she wear them when dead, and will she 
lie in her last sleep decorated with an aureola 
ofcurl papers? The suggestion is a ghastly 
one, I acknowledge ; but, remember, it was 
brought on by the unsightly vision of an 
otherwise good-looking woman, garnished 
morning, noon and night, with rolls of any 
of the daily papers she could levy on, 

I doubt if it has occurred to the long-su ffer- 
ing husbands to rebel against this matrimonial 
infliction, so used have they become to it. 
Many ofthem being accustomed from their 
earliest infancy to seeing their nearest of 
womankind thus disfigured. 

I suppose in the courting days girls some- 
times remove the obnoxious papers, else how 
can they become wives? Forl cannot fancy 
any man becoming sentimental when he is 
confronted by crimps. 

After the wedding ceremony, the papers are 
called into requisition, until one is tempted to 
beg for a change, and yearns for a sight of 
smoothly arranged hair which proclaims an 
acquaintance with brush and comb. 

Many a man who has made himself a brute 
in regard to the shortcomings of his wife in 
other matters, has evinced great tolerance for 
her little weaknesses in this line. 

I do not like to think it is careless indiffer- 
ence ; [ would rather believe it springs from 
an inherent chivalry. Be that as it may, 
many men have had to endure much froma 
lack of personal neatness in their wives and 
mothers, and though [ take my life in my 
hands in .so saying, I cannot believe women 
with correct ideasin this respect will, as 1 have 
often seen them, wear outwardly fine gar- 
ments, and, under a lavishly trimmed hat, 
conceal a head covered with paper horns. 

Said I to a woman, the other day—she was 
over fifty years old—“ Do you ever take out 
your curl papers?” 

“O, yes,” was the reply, “I put them up 
on Friday and take them out on Sunday.” 

Dear girls, I beg you will look well to this. 
I know it comes from a desire to please, and it 
would be laudable if you did not make it an 
abuse. You make yourself ridiculous nine of 
the sixteen waking hours,to say nothing of 
the injury done your hair, which the Apostle 

us is woman’s crowning glory. 
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A PRETTILY DECORATED MANTEL. 


Ww" H rare taste, an English woman has 
made a decorated mantel which will 
appe al at once to thousands of women 

as possessing singular beauty, The illustra- 


tion gives the general idea 


The frame is of light bamboo 
any othersimilar woodean beused. Peathery 
asparagus, or any one of the hundred and 
one running vines to be had forthe asking 
in the country, or fora modest outlay in the 
city, lend themselves joyously to this device, 
Blossoming berry-vines are Jovely in their 
season, but any ingenious woman can con- 
ceive of ascore of things which can be used 
to follow this floral decorated mantel for 
party, wedding or ball. The only thing to be 


here, but 


guarded against is stiffness; let everything 
look as if it grew on the mantel out of 
nature’s own hand. 


WEDDING-DAY ANNIVERSARIES. 


By Frorence Howse Han. 










e QM celebrate one’s “ Wedding- 
Gi ) Day” simply as an anniversary, 
ZV isin much bettertaste. I think, 
than to attempt to make a 
species of new wedding of it, 
This is especially true of the 
* later anniversaries of the silver 
~ and golden wedding-days. 

The earlier anniversaries—the wooden wed- 
ding at the end of five years of marriage, and 
the tin wedding at the end of ten years—are 
usually very cheerful and even jolly occasions. 
The bride only looks more buxom, and the 
bridegroom more self-confident and manly, for 
the few additional twelve months which have 
flown over their heads. They are both 
usually stil! tn the very prime and heyday of 
life and strength, and the woman of thirty or 
thirty-five finds nothing sad in the fact that 
she has exchanged the slender beauty of her 
girlhood for the more full-blown beauty of 
the matron. 
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At a wooden or atin wedding a bride may, if 
she choose, wear her wedding dress, minus the 
veil and orange blossoms. If the veil be of 
real lace it may, of course, be arranged as a 
trimming of the dress. 

The bridgeroom wears evening dress, with 
the regulation tie of white lawn (never of 
white satin), and light kid gloves. 

In other words, both bride and groom dress 
precisely as they would fer any other eve- 
ning reception or party. Where the cele- 
bration occurs in the morning, the groom 
wears a black or dark frock-coat, light trousers 
and light scarf. 

The question is sometimes asked, ‘Should 
the marriage ceremony be repeated? Never, 
under any circumstances. Marriage is held 
in the greatest respect and reverence by Chris- 
tians of all denominations, and any repetition 
of it is trifling with sacred things, and it 
would be, in reality, a mock marriage, ¢ 
dangerous matter both from a legal and ¢ 
moral point of view. 

For the same reason, the bridegroom should 
not present his bride with a second wedding- 
ring, although there would seem to be no 
reason why he should not give her some other 
variety of ring as a memorial of the anniver- 
sary, and asa symbol of continued affection. 
His doing sois not in the least a matter of ob- 
ligation, however. 

A bride-cake, containing a wedding-ring, is 
often used on these anniversary occasions, just 
as it would be at achildren’s party, the happy 
finder of thering being, according to theory, 
the next member of the company who will 
enter the matrimonial state. The remainder 
of the refreshments do not differ from those 
provided at an ordinary reception, although 
there is room for the exercise of the ingenuity 
of the hosts in the arrangement of the table. 

Tin candlesticks, and fancy dishes of tin 
to hold cake, ice-cream and other refresh- 
ments, would certainly add to the amusement 
of those present atthe happy occasion. As 
this metal is so cheap, it is easy to indulge 
one’s fancy for odd or novel gifts, without 
spending much money. An intelligent tin- 
smith will make to order a great variety of 
objects, pretty or ridiculous according to the 
taste of the giver. 

Of useful articles of tin the number is 
almost unlimited, and the heart of the family 
cook is often gladdened by the substantial re- 





sult of a tin wedding, in the shape of cooking 
utensils, wash-boilers, ice-cream freezers and 
dustpans fin horns, of various sizes and 
shapes, are usually a distinct. if not a dis 
cordant, feature of a tn wedding An 
orchestra ranging from the penny trumpet to 
the vigante fish-horn or coaching-horn 1S 
sometimes present on these occusions, and one 
cannot advise those who seriously object toa 


noise, to invite their friends to their tenth 
wedding anniversary. 

A wooden wedding furnishes an excellent 
opportunity for presenting a married couple 
with the handsome wooden chairs, desks, 
and other articles of furniture now so much 
in vogue, as well as with many usefal and less 
expensive articles. Onedoesnot hear of either 
wooden or tin weddings as often at this time 
as one did some years ago, when there wus a 
rave forthem. But they are still cele- 
brated, and may be made very enjoyable oc- 
Casions, 

The bridesmaids, groomsmen, best man, and 
ofliciating clergyman, should certainly be in- 
vited. The bridesmaids sometimes stand with 
the bridal couple, and assist in receiving the 
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The proper name for the fifteenth anniver- 
sary seems to bea matter of doubt. I huve 
usually heard it spoken of as the ‘Crystal 
Wedding,” when intimate friends send pres- 
ents of pretty glassware to the happy puir. 
The name “Crystal Wedding” is certainly a 
charming one, and the array of glassware in 
the china stores is now most tempting, and is 
ollered at prices to suit all purses. It was 
formerly thought that pressed glass was too 
ugly and course-looking, too pooran imitation 
of cut-glass, to be fit for use on the tables of people 
of relinement and taste. here has been an 
immense improvement, however, in the quality 
and appearance of this once despised pressed 
glass, and although it is still very inferior in 
beauty to cit-ylass, many pieces of it 
really pretty and extremely cheap. 

According toone theory of decorative art, 
the white cut-glass, with its elaborate patterns 
and many flashing facets, is not truly artistic. 
The people who loved this theory would sub- 
stitute the colored Venetian glass, in place of 
the more showy and brilliant issware, I 
am happy to add, however, that many persons 
of taste dissent from this singular theory. 


are 
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A very good authority speaks of the fifteenth 
anniversary as the “Jron Wedding,” though 
this lady does not positively assert’ that this 
is the correct namie, 


The twentieth anniversary is sometimes cele- 
brated by gifts of china, aud is called a “China 
Wedding.” Other people say that it is very 
unlucky to celebrate or take any notice of this 
particular anniversary, although this absurd 
superstition has, as far as | know, no founda- 
tion in experience, It certainly has none in 
reason and COTDDION SCTISeG, 


After twenty-five years of married life comes 
the “ Silver Wedding,” an anniversary which 
always brings with it a touch of poetry and of 
pathos. Why twenty-five years of married 
life should make an impression on our sus- 
ceptibilities and feelings, which twenty-four, 
or thirty years wholly fail to produce, is one 
of those problems which continually confront 
the student of human nature. 

The name “Silver Wedding’ is a beautiful 
one, and, together with the golden wedding, 
Jitly typifies the increased sacredness and 
beauty which the added years bring to a true 
marriavge—a marriage where affection, mutual 
respect and self-respect go hand in hand. 

But the silver of the silver marriage should 
be the real silver of beautiful thought and 
tranquil imagination. ‘To attempt to reduce 
it to the coin of the realm is much like en- 
deavoring to paint the image of the silvery 
moon. Thought and feeling are in reality 
more lasting, more precious, than any outward 
token of them, and the attempt to materialize 
our friends’ good wishes into actual objects of 
silver, isto tax their purses heavily, and to 
vulgarize an occasion which is rather marred 
than helped by such outward symbolism. 

It is now generally recognized that the old- 
fashioned silver wedding was too severe a drain 
on the resources of the friends of the married 
couple; the custom of giving very expensive 
and elaborate gifts brought its own cure, like 
other abuses. Therefore, invitations to an 
occasion of this sort either do not mention 
the fact, or in any way call attention to the 
fact, that a silver wedding is to be celebrated, 
or, if they do so, a line is added to the invita- 
tion saying, ‘* No presents received,” or, ‘It is 
requested that no’ presents be sent.” The 
latter form is by far the more courteous of the 
two. The name of the husband, and the 
maiden name of the wife, may be added at 
the end of the invitation, with the date of the 
original marriage. ‘The invitations may be 
engraved in silver letters, and silver-gray 
paper is sometimes substituted for white. 

It is always allowable to send presents of 
flowers, and intimate friends may be forgiven 
if they send pretty trifles in silver. Where 
there is no express prohibition, the invited 
guests may, without doubt, send such gifts as 
they may desire, but there should be no obli- 
gation in the matter, and no ostentation. 
The silver brushes, combs, button-hooks, 
mirrors, vinaigrettes, and other toilet articles 
now so much in vogue, make charming pres- 
ents for rich people, but are hardly suitable 
for those who live very simply. <A_ traveling- 
bag, filled with toilet bottles of cut-glass, 
with silver covers, isan article of luxury very 
much prized by many women. But a bag of 
this sort is apt to prove a white elephant, 
since its weight makes it difficult to carry, 
and the bottles and bag are usually divorced 
at an early period of their existence. 

The little bonbonnieres for the pocket, small 
silver boxes, either plain, frosted or with em- 
bossed work, make very pretty silver wedding 
gifts, as do also the bonbon dishes for the 
dinner or lunch table, new so popular. Ata 
recent wedding, the bride received a dozen or 
more of these pretty superfluities, many of 
them being of carved or filigree silver, in very 
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beautiful designs. The short, stubby bonbon 


spoons that accompany them, are also much 
in favor. Old silver and the modern repro- 
ductions of it, are still much sought after, and 


in selecting a puir of silver candlesticks of 
antique design as a wedding gilt, one cannot 
go far wrong, there is no objection to 
having a numberof duplic ates of these articles, 

In selecting x friends we should 
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always endeavor to choose what will be suit 
able to their estate and totheir needs. We 
don’t want to burthen them with things they 


do not care for, or of which they already have 
a sufficient supply. To those who are poor in 
this world’s goods, the generous-minded will 
seek to vive articles of substantial value, in- 
stead of following the course of worldlings 
“who vive theirsum of more to that which 
had too much already,’ as the melancholy 
Jacques hath it. Yet even here, the generous 
nan or Woman incurs a danger, since he or 
she may unintentionally overwhelm the re- 
cipient of the gift with a sense of too great 
obligation. In all these matters we must 
endeavor to exercise tact and delicacy of feel- 
ing; we must “put ourselves in the place” of 
the other person. 

It was the good fortune of the present writer 
to attend, not long since, a silver wedding an- 
niversary which was one of the most charm- 
ing occasions of its kind. We were all in- 
vitedin the name of Mr. and Mrs, - 
to spend a certain evening at their pretty, old- 
fashioned cottage, but without any hint of a 
wedding, silver or otherwise. A few intimate 
friends guessed the secret, however, and many 
vifts of silver were sent to the happy bride. 
A happier one never welcomed her friends to 
a house made beautiful by a quarter of a cen- 
tury of mutual love and devotion, rendered 
all the more sacred by that toil which to the 
unthinking seems a curse, to the wise man a 
blessing sent from on high. 

Kivery nook and corner of the quaint pic- 
turesque cottage had been utilized, the pres- 
ents being displayed in an upper chamber, be- 
neath the sloping eaves of the moss-grown, 
weather-stained roof. Pots of growing ivy, 
swect June roses, and feathery ferns made the 
little parlor look most attractive, while a band 
of stringed instruments discoursed sweet 
music from a tiny ante-room near by. 

A delicions supper of salads, sandwiches, 
coffee, ice-cream, and cake was set forth in 
the pretty low-studded dining-room, and the 
good cheer tasted all the better we 
knew that most of it had been made by the 
skillful and ever-busy fingers of our hostess. 
An improvised smoking-room made with a 
canopy of boughs overhead, and rugs under- 
foot, tempted many gentlemen within its cool 
precincts, and the ladies thought it their duty 
to follow in order to see that their spouses did 
not catch cold in the evening air. With such 
a charming simplicity and gentle dignity 
were the guests received that we felt as if we 
had visited an angel unawares, 


because 


Scant space is left for the description of a 
“Golden Wedding,” that beautiful, yet sad 
festival, which occasionally crowns the hon- 
ored lives of a long-wedded pair. The only 
occasion of this sort which I ever had the 
pleasure of attending was at Newport, anda 
most delightful affair it was. The reception 
took place on an October afternoon, within 
the walls of a roving old-fashioned villa, 
sheltered by lofty linden-trees, and situated a 
few miles from the yreat summer city. The 
fashion and beauty of Newport came in great 
numbers to congratulate the aged couple, 
who were as happy and as cheery asa boy 


and girl. There was wedding-cake as well 
as plenty of other good things to eat, and 


dancing and music and a merry happy time, 
The aged couple were both so hale and hearty 
that it was a great pleasure to see them, 
There were numerous gifts of golden and 
silver-gilt objects at this wedding. The rule 
of sending gilts of the precious metal only, is 
not binding at a golden wedding, the custom 
differing here from that of silver weddings. 





THE Genuine 


Johann Hoff’s 
Malt Extract. 


Unequalled as a 
Tonic-Nutritive in 
Convalescence, for 
Mothers while Nurs- 
ing, impaired Diges- 
tim, and for the 
WEAK and DEBILITATED. 

Beware of imitations. The genuine has the signa- 
ture of ** JOHANN Horr” on the neck of every bottle. 





Eisner & Mendelson Co., Sole Agents, 
6 Barclay Street, New York. 


Eureka Silk. 


BUTTON HOLE TWIST, 
10 and 16 yard Spools. 

‘sjoods pred QOT put 0g 
‘LSIAL INIHOVA 





These goods have stood the test of years, and 
have constantly grown in popularity, for the 
reason that they are ALWAYS RELIABLE, both 
in length, strength, and quality. For sale by 
leading jobbers and retailers throughout the 
United States. WASTE SEWING SILK, black 
or assorted colors, 15 cents per ounce. 

Illustrated Pamphlet, with Rules for Knitting, 
Embroidery, etc., 10 cts., mailed to any address 
by the EUREKA SILK MFG. CO., Boston, Mass. 


ELASTIC STOCKINGS, "5" 


der Braces, ete. Descriptive circular free. G@. W- 
FLAVELL & BRO., No. 248 North Eighth 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. es 
0 ON an be made 
$75.2 to S758 ees en Persons pre- 
ferred who can furnish a horse and give their whole 
time to the business. Spare moments may be profitably 


Abdominal and 
Uterine Sup- 








employed also. A few vacancies in towns and cities. 
B B. JOHNSON & CO., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Vae 
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CHILDREN OF THE VANDERBILTS. 
HOW THEY ARE TRAINED, DRESSED AND EDUCATED. 


LITTLE child is always an ob- 
ject of interest. There is some- 
thing about its curly hair, its 
roguish eyes and dimpled cheeks 
that commands the admiration 
of men and women, whether 
married or unmarried. But a 

child who is worth more than its weight in 

gold, is doubly interesting. Such children 
are very numerous in New York, and their 
care and training form one of the most in- 
teresting studies of the day. Within that 
charmed circle that begins at Fifth avenue, 
and stretches round Murray Hill towards 

Central Park and back again, there are scores 

of tots who within fifteen or twenty years 

from now will be fabulously wealthy. 

The education and training of these little 
children of Croesus is peculiar. Let us begin 
first with the Vanderbilt family. The very 
name of Vanderbilt is a word to conjure with. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, the head of the house, 
is the father of a large family. The eldest, 
named after his grandfather William K. Van- 
derbilt, is about seventeen years of age. He 
is astudent in Yale College, and is making 
rapid progress with his studies. Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, Jr., is the second son. Gertrude 
Vanderbilt is the oldest daughter. She is 
about fourteen years of age, and her friends 
have given her the name of the Snow Princess. 
She is a charming little girl, and resembles 
nothing so much as the pictures we see of 
little Lord Fauntleroy. She has long curls, 
deep blue eyes, and a fine oval face anda 
pearly complexion. She is tall for her age, 
has a willowy figure, dainty hands and slen- 
der arched feet. She is going to be the great- 
est catch in the matrimonial market; but even 
without her fortune, she would be a marked 
figure in New York, where beautiful women 
ure very numerous. Alfred and Reginald, 
the former nine and the latter six, then a 
haby three years old named Gladys, complete 
the list. 

Mrs. Elliott F. Shepard, who was Margaret 
Vanderbilt, has three daughters and a son. 
The oldest girl, Louise, is a shining light in 
society. Her sisters Alice and Edith are 
pretty girls who make no show at all of their 
mother’s vast fortune; dress very plainly, and 
do not seem to feel themselves a bit better 
than the rest of the world. Mr. and Mrs, 
William D. Sloane, the latter also a daughter 
of William H. Vanderbilt, have four children, 
two daughters and twosons. None are old 
enough to be in society. The girls are named 
Adele and Emily. They were bridesmaids at 
the marriage of Miss Lila’ Vanderbilt, their 
aunt, who became Mrs. Seward Webb. Mrs. 
Webb has now two little children of her own. 
Mr. Hamilton McK. Twombly, whose wife was 
Miss Florence Vanderbilt, has two children, 
pretty little tow-heads, who are being brought 
up by eating from gold-lined spoons. 

Although all the members of the Vander 
bilt family entertain on a magnificent scale, 
they never permit their children to remain 
up late at night, are extremely careful in 
their education, and, in a word, are fitting 
them for life as well as any mother or father 
could do. It is one of the rales in all the 
houses of the Vanderbilts, that the children 
shall go to bed early and rise early. The 
little boys and girls are up before seven o'clock 
in the morning. Their nurses immediately 
take charge of them, see tliat they are pro- 
perly bathed and dressed, and then they go 
down to breakfast, which is served at half- 
past seven o'clock. It is an unpretentious 
meal, with plenty of fresh milk, eggs, oat- 
meal, and a bit of steak or a chop that will 
add strength to their physique and color to 
their cheeks. After breakfast there is an hour 
of study. There is something for these little 
ones to do at all times during the day. They 
vo through their studies systematically, and 
then about half-past nine are taken out for 
a walk. ‘They are allowed to romp in the 
streets and in the parks to their hearts’ con- 
tent. At eleven o'clock they are brought 
home, and a lightluncheon of milk and bread 
is served, after whichthere are more studies 
either French, German or drawing—and then 
another breathing spell—it may be horseback 
riding, ora drive out through the Park and 
along the country roads. Back they all come 
about four o'clock, and thereis another hour 
of study, and then they are through for the 
day. They are allowed to do just as they 
please until tea time, when, after their meal, 
they spend a pleasant hour or so with their 
fathers and mothers. Promptly at eight o'clock 
they are all in bed to sleep soundly. 

Soit is not strange that all the children of 
the Vanderbilt family are further in advance 
of their little friends in the matter of educa- 
tion. For they study, study, study, all the 
time. They are all fond of music and most 
of them can play on the piano. The girls are 
learning to play on the harp, and the boys 
are famous among their friends as violinists, 
and banjo players. If you were to see these 
children on the street, you would not for a 
moment suspect that they were other than 
children of parents in ordinary circumstances. 
They make no display at elaborate dress. 
The eldest of Cornelius Vanderbilt's daugh- 
ters is dressed plainly in little, pretty, cheap 
dresses without any braid or ornamentation. 
She wears snug-fitting cloth jackets, and 
the little cap that sits gracefully on her head, 
could be duplicated fora couple of dollars. 

Of all the rooms inthe Vanderbilt mansions 
there are none quite so cosy and comfort- 
able as the childrens’ play room. Each of 
the Vanderbilt houses has a big room spe- 
cially built for the children. There is a piano 
In it, an organ, all sorts of toys and altogether 
it is one of the most delightful places imagin- 
able. It is supposed by some people that the 
Vanderbilts devote all their timie to society. 
This is not true. They devote a fair portion 
of their time to educating their children. to 
seeing that they are properly attended to, and 
are growing up to be good men and women. 
As soon as they arrive at the age whef they 
know the value of money, they are given 
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small allowances and permitted to spend this 
money as they please. They have everything 
to make children happy. They have their 
own ponies, dog-carts, and boats, and they go 
to dancing-school, to swimming-school, are 
taught how to fence and box, ride horseback, 
in fact, there is no pleasure that money can 
purchase they have not at command. 

Thus pass the days until Sunday comes. 
The Vanderbilts are all religiously inclined, 
and early on Sunday morning the children 
are washed and dressed and sent to Sunday- 
school. At church time they go to their fa- 
thers pew and sitthere with bim and their 
mother during the service. In the afternoon 
they go to Sunday-school again. They are 
never allowed to use horses or carriages, nor 
to go out, except for a short walk as a matter 
of exercise. The day is spent very quietly. 
They have an early tea, and in the twilight 
the children gather in the musice-room while 
one of the ladies plays the piano or organ, 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, William K., Elliott F., 
Shepard and the ladies of the families join 
for an hour ortwo in song. The boys some- 
times bring out their violins, the young girls 
play their harps, and there is an hour or two 
of the most delicious music that one could 
imagine. They sing hymn after hymn, and 
when the twilight fades away the little ones 
are put to bed, to get up the next morning 
with the glow of health upon their cheeks 
and begin their week of study and play, that 
shall fit them to become strong men and wo- 
men, to administer wisely upon the vast for- 
tunes that will soon be theirs. 


WILL YOU FAVOR THE EDITOR? 


sie know more definitely the tastes and 

wishes of his readers, the editor of the 

JourRNAL will feel obliged to as many 

readers who will send him a written reply to 
the following questions : 

1. What particular feature in the Journat 
pleases you most ? 

2. What number of recent date gave 
most pleasure and satisfaction ? 

3. Do you prefer more or less fiction ? 

4. Is there any present department or fea 
ture you would prefer omitted ? 
5. Is there any special field or subject you 
would like to see covered in the JouRNAL, not 
now included in its pages? : 

Any idea or suggestion will be thankfully 
received, and, wherever possible, adopted. Be 
perfectly frank in writing and criticise just 
as you feel. Your honest opinion is asked for. 

Address, direct, to 

Tar Korror, Tur Lapies’ Home Journar. 


Philadelphia, Pa, 


Vou 


NEVER see a baby’s eyes, 
So innocently bright, 

I never hear the cooing voice, 
Full of a sweet delight, 

But thoughts will come of future years 
Of sorrows, blent with joy; 

For every life, however bright, 
Has something of alloy. 
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I never hear a baby’s cry 
Of either fear or pain, 

And hear the joyous, ripling !augh 
That follows quick again, 

But thoughts will come of bitter tears 
On some far distant day, 

And of the laugh that then will strive 

To hide the grief away. 


The clasping hands and toddling feet. 
How eager to begin 

The race of life, nor know, nor think 
How much to lose or win. 

Oh, baby smiles, oh, baby wiles, 
Oh happy baby-play! 

You are to hungry, care-worn souls 
What sunshine is to day. 
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MIRRORS OF THE FIJIAN WOMEN. 


HE glory of a Fijian wo 
man is in her hair, and, 
striking as her toilet is, 
her coiffure is in shape 
and colors the most con- 
spicuous item. The hair 
is stiff, wiry, abundant 
and of a considerable 
; length, growing bushy 
tdi in a natural state. The 
Fijian woman, like her 
modern prototype, thinks that nature is to be 
improved by art, and lavishes all the resourses 
of an undoubtedly artistic temperament on 
her hair. As with us, fashion is omnipotent, 
and the social fetich decrees that every hair 
shall be trained to stand stiffly and boldly out 
at right ungles to the head, modified or 
changed into various forms as the wearer may 
desire. The wives of the chiefs all have a 
professional hair-dresser, and the lower orders 
dress one another's, as the elaborate designs 
frequently require daily attention, or even 
more often, before perfection is achieved. The 
best coiffures have a surprising accuracy of out- 
line, and seem to be carved out of some solid 
substance variously colored, jet-black, blue- 
black, white and various shades of red, the 
two latter being mostly affected by young 
girls, Some designs are aspherical mass of 
black hair with a white roll in front, as broad 
as the band: others have the hair in a cord of 
twisted coils, ending in tassels arranged at 
the back of the head. Some designs are very 
ludicrous, one being a ball of fiery red in a 
bed of white, and another having the head 
shaved in patches, and the remaining hair 
stiffened and twisted up until it resembles so 
many paint-brushes of various colors. The 
most striking arrangement is to draw the hair 
back over the head, run a curiously-devised 
plait from ear to ear, and arrange the ends of 
the hair into rolls of various colors, hanging 
perpendicularly from the plait, and forming a 
thick curtain round the neck. The women 
are continualiy looking at their hair to see if 
it is all right, and as glass mirrors are scarce, 
they have a unique one of theirown. In the 
villages and in the woods surrounding them 
for quite a distance, every sloping tree-trunk 
will have several deep hollows cut in its up- 
per side, and around these are arranged large 
leaves of the tree, so that the water from the 
foliage drops into them and keeps them full. 
The water forms the mirror, and at the same 
time, keeps the leaves from wilting. No woman 
passes one without arranging any stray hairs 
by means of the rude comb, made of thorns, 
which is always carried over the right ear, 
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By A New York Hostess. 

UCH has been said regard- 
ing the etiquette of a hostess 
towards her guests. Much 
might be said on the lack 
of etiquette many guests 
show their hostess. I think, 
as a rule, people know how 
to treat company in their 
own homes, while “company” does not 


always know how to act in other people's 
houses. 





To be sure, one sometimes sees even in large 
cities, and in, presumable, polite circles, a bad 
breach in the manner of a hostess. I was 
once invited to the home of a lady who was 
famed for the splendor of her entertainments 
and the brilliancy of her guests. She was 
young and pretty, and a number of young 
men were present, one of whom was the lion 
of the evening; much to my amazement I 
saw the hostess select this gentleman for a 
tete-a-tete early in the evening, and kept him 
at her side during the greater part of the 
entertainment, while several ladies sat to- 
gether in a distant part of the room entirely 
left to their own devices and to the thought- 
fulness of other guests for entertainment. 

As two late-arriving gentlemen approached 
the hostess to give her greetings, she in- 
vited them to a seat near her and her 
companion. They sat down, at which the 
first gentleman took occasion to rise, and 
was upon the point of bowing and passing 
on to chat with the guests. 

“T will not tax you with three gentlemen 
to entertain,” he said politely; but the hostess 
hastened to answer: “I assure you I could 
entertain a dozen; now don’t move away or 
I shall think you are bored.’’ So the gen- 
tleman was obliged to re-seat himself beside 
her, while her neglected guests, many of 
them young ladies, moped in corners, This 
was thoughtlessness which amounted to 
selfishness; but it is not often a hostess so 
flagrantly fails in her duty, 

However much she may enjoy talking 
with any one of her guests, as a rule the 
most selfish of women realize the necessity 
of self-sacrifice in the position of hostess, 
though few seem to realize to the extent 
needed for a pleasurable evening. The ne- 
cessity of constantly devising some suitable 
plan whereby to change about the position 
of guests, so that all may mix sania and 
no two remain vis-a-vis the whole evening. 

But it is of guests who are making a 
visit of some days or weeks, in the home 
of some friend, to whom I wish to speak in 
this article. 

Suppose you are cordially invited to pass 
a week in a friend's house. Now, at the ex- 
piration of that week, if all the kings of 
all the nations are to assemble in that place 
on exhibition, you must not suggest to your 
hostess that you would like to remain 
another day if it would not inconvenience her. 
No matter if she is your own sister, you must 
remember that she has a husband whom it is 
her duty to please before all others; and you 
may not know what plans he has formed for 
the use of his home after the expiration of 
your visit. 

Nothing can be more embarrasing for a 
hostess than to have a guest say; “If I 
thought it would not inconvenience you I 
would stay over until after the concert,” 
or after this or that occurence, 

Naturally she is obliged to be polite, and 
to tell you to remain, while she may have 
arranged her time in an entirely different 
manner, The hostess should always 
the one to suggest the prolongation of a 
guest’s visit, and a guest should be slow 
in accepting such a suggestion even then, 
as it may be done from mere politeness. 

While to you it may seem that your 
visit adds no trouble to the household, at 
the same time the hostess may be feeling 
annoyed by the ill-natured servants who ren- 
der her role as hostess a difficult one. 

If you are visiting in a large city never 
ask your hostess to go shopping with you. 
Ask her the name and location of the stores, 
and assure her that you can find your 
way about with the help of poljcemen, and 
you can easily determine whether or not 
she really wishes to accompany you. Noth- 
ing is more fatigueing than a shopping ex- 
pedition in the large stores, and added to 
the duties of a hostess they are doubly 
wearying, and you should not inconsiderately 
ask such a favorof any friend however near, 

If you have any accomplishment which 
can give pleasure, it is your place to exer- 
cise it while you are visiting your friends. 
You should sing, play, recite, or dance, if 
you are able to doso, without being urged. 
You must seek to give pleasure to your hosts, 
as well as receive it from them. 

Never tax your entertainers with your 
presence all day long, when you are pass- 
ing some days under a roof not your own. 

No matter how fond they are of you, 
your occasional absence—in your room, or 
out for a walk—will be a rehef to them; 
quite likely they will not know it is a re- 
lief, but at the same time they would 
know that they were taxed if you remained 
constantly within sight and sound. A tactful 
guest will know just when to to be absent. 

If you are visiting a wife whose husband 
is absent, never prolong your stay till his 
return, as few men care to find guests in 
the house to entertain when they return 
tired and nervous from a wearisome rail- 
road journey. If your visit is only half fin- 
ished, it would be tasteful to make some 
excuse to be absent for a day at least on 
the husband’s return. 

Rob yourself of some pleasure rather than 
fail to make the servants some kind of a 
gift. The presence of a stranger in any 
house adds materially to the work, and ser- 
vants do not get the pleasure out of enter- 
taining which the host and hostess find. A 
little money, or a gift of some kind, will 
render servants gracious and obliging te 
guest and employer, 
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READY-MADE FAMILIES. 
By Percy Vere 


ARRIAGE is a tremen 

dous responsibility 
there is no doubt about 
that. The taking of 
another person’s life 
into one’s care, holding 
this other person as 
nearest and dearest, as 
one to be considered 
always first and fore- 
most, and whom one’s 
influence most directly affects, this marks an 
epoch in a man's or a woman's life, and, in 
many cases, changes both their characters 
completely. 

Doubly great is the responsibility when 
either of the parties to a marriage charges 
himself or herself with the care of children 
belonging to the other by a previous alliance, 
and it requires a great amount of courage to 
take such a step. 

Step-father or step-mother are names that 
carry with them a slight sense of distaste—a 
feeling that one cannot quite explain, but is 
none the less real, and, which acts a little to 
the person's disadvantage on a first meeting. 
The bearer of this title seems always a trifle 
handicapped by it, and, with the majority of 
people, must overcome a little stand-offishness 
to be accepted and liked. The first few steps 
in this new life are nearly always up-hill. 

This is the externa] and least important part 
of the question. The true trial is in the home, 
where most of life’s great battles are fought. 
The ordinary obligations of marriage, which 
are none too light in any case, are multiplied 
by just the number of children there happen 
to be when one marries a person who already 
hasa family. The lives of these children, the 
care of their souls and bodies, are placed, to a 
certain extent, in charge of the new mother or 
father (let us say mother hereafter, for con- 
venience), who is bound to them by the love 
borne to their parent, whom she has taken to 
be her own flesh and blood. 

She comes a stranger to a strange life. She 
has to become accustomed to the duties en 
tailed by marriage and motherhood at the 
same time, and the difficulties of the position 
she has assumed are greatly increased. She 
comes (generally) an inexperienced girl, to a 
place which should properly be filled by an 
experienced matron, and she requires all the 
love and encouragement her husband can give 
her in the trials which are certain to come. 

One of the commonest difficulties which is 
liable to occur, and one of which a woman 
finds it hard to rid herself, is the fear lest she 
shall suffer by comparison with her husband's 
former wife. In her efforts to accommodate 
herself to her husband's habits and peculiari- 
ties, and to please his tastes in the doing of 
the important little things of married life, she 
feels that a comparison is inevitable, and her 
constant dread is that she may be the one 
found wanting. She is inclined to believe that 
her husband, from his love for her, does not 
remark hershortcomings, althoagh she is sure 
he must notice them. This morbid feeling is, 
of course, liable to follow all marriages with a 
widower, but should not be allowed to become 
a serious trouble; for the wife should remem- 
ber that Aer ways should be considered as 
well as his, and that mutual concessions are 
absolutely necessary to harmony in the mar- 
riage relation. She has undoubted rights in 
this sengent, and the remembrance of them 
should be a staff of comfort to her, though 
never a rod of chastening to her husband. 

But the supreme difficulty that the step- 
mother has to encounter, is presented by the 
children of the man she marries, the ready- 
made family. By her marriage vow she is 
bound to cherish and care for those who are 
dear to her husband, and at the outset of her 
married life she is confronted with a problem 
which has baffled many a real mother—the 
care of a family, and for which her affection 
is not natural but must be cultivated. 

She has to win the love of those to whom 
she stands in a mother’s place, and this, in 
the face of the fact that such assumption is 
likely to be resented. 

Children are extremely sensitive in this re- 
gard, the more so as they grow older. ‘Their 
own mother is a tender memory to them ; or, 
if they do not remember her, a sort of tradi- 
tion which they have been taught to love and 
overrate; if they understand the position, 
they are likely to object to the filling of their 
mother’s place; if they do not they will 
probably resent the intrusion of a stranger in 
their affairs. 

One little girl of seven, who is known to 
the writer, always speaks of her own mother 
as‘ my mamma who's dead,” and of her 
stepmother as ‘ Mrs. Green,” while the latter 
is merely tolerated for her father’s sake. She 
explained one day that if “papa loves Mrs. 
Green, she must be nice, but she isn’t as nice 
as my Own mamma, who's dead!” 

Only the tenderest care, the most unvary- 
ing patience and constant watchfulness of the 
points of character by which the children’s 
affection can be captivated, will avail in the 
end to overcome a repulsion strengthened by 
the unreasoning obstinacy of childheod. 

The firmness which is so necessary in deal- 
ing with children, is oftentimes weakened by 
the fear of undue severity, a dread lest in in- 
flicting punishment, injustice should be done. 
Childish misdemeanors need correction ; for 
the small — can only be taught the 
meaning of right and wrong by knowledge of 
Light punishments are 





their consequences. 
generally best, however, and if the child is 
made to realize that the deprivation of some 

or the imposition of a task is the di- 
rect result of wrong-doing, the desired end 
may usually be gained without resorting to 
severer 





measures. 
The results which follow a kindly rule are 
to nore lasting than those which are 
ness; and when it becomes 
) ish, the child should be made 
nd (if possible) that it is as much 
- to correct him for doing 
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wrong as is the child’s to refrain from the 
faults, and that the one must follow the other 
Laxity is as wrong as severity, but no rules 
can be made to cover all cases; the only guide 
is the honest intention to deal justly 

lime remedies most troubles, and as the 
vears go on many difficulties will right them 
selves. Constant association will often recon 
cile differing characters, as the sharp corners 
ef stones are rounded by continued rubbing 
together. Time may also bring true mater 
nity, and with this comes the occasion for the 
commonest accusation which is brougit 
against step-mothers, that they prefer their 
own to their step-children. This accusation 
ought to be true, for she is an unnatural 
mother who will not prefer her own child to 
any other upon earth, But though this feel 
ing exists it should not engender neglect of 
of those motherless ones who also have a 
claim upon her affection. 

Although the duty in such cases seems to 
be a divided one it is not really so, it is equally 
clear on both sides. The mother’s own child 
is naturally closer to her heart, but its father 
is the parent of her step-child as well, and she 
has no more right to make invidious distine 
tions than has her husband. ‘The fear lest she 
should involuntarily show feeling of this sort 
will often distress a conscientious woman, 
and her only way out of it is to try not to do 
so—ua simple remedy, but wonderfully effec- 
tive if she keeps the determination always 
before her. Let her do what she considers her 
duty, and she has done her best. 

The man or woman who enters upon this 
difficult life must bring all the love, the 
patience, the perseverance, and the good-will 
at command to properly fulfill its duties. Like 
all other duties in life, nothing but earnest 
endeayor can overcome its trials. 
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AN OPENING FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 


N the main street of a quaint 
Canadian town, in a brick 
building, is the busiest 
woman of that whole see 
tion, specially on Saturdays, 
when she receives in a 
plainly furnished office and 
takes orders for the coming 
week. Her business is a 
novel one. Her shingle, 
swaying in the cool breeze, 
announces that she is a 
* Piano-Tuner,” also buy 
ing and selling pianos on 
commission, But her trade 
or art is tuning and in it 

she has a monopoly, gathering in shekels for 

the rainy day as well as gaining a livelihood 
for the sunshiny one of the present. 

This new path of labor for a woman seems 
to answer the question that many a girl is 
uutting to-day with a thoughtful face—the 
inquiry as to what road to enter that is not 
now crowded to a jostling point with busy 
travelers. There is so little nowadays that the 
American girl does not attempt to do, that her 
value has become cheapened by the throngs 
that follow the leader in any line and the lack 
of thorough preparation for the work under- 
taken. Every trade, or occupation that does 
not come under the good oid term—trade—is 
full, and it is little satisfaction to the earnest 
girl to say there is room at the top. She can- 
not get an entrance in most cases into any 
avenue of toil but that which but illy rewards 
in the end the years of study and hard labor 
she is willing to give, if exceptionally good 
fortune will push her anywhere near the top. 

This suggestion of piano-tuning as an occu- 
pation for women is not altogether new, but 
a glance over the long line of ‘“ Wants” in 
any newspaper will not result in a hint that 
women are prepared or desired to settle in 
harmonious notes. None of the leading piano 
makers know of a woman ready or in busi- 
ness. Yet for several winters past, in Eng- 
land, classes for instruction in the art have 
been in Operation, and have graduated a num- 
ber of young women now at workin London. 
And this year a prominent conservatory of 
music, in Boston, adds to itsannouncement of 
instruction in tuning, the words “for women,” 
where in former years this was not to be seen. 
That a woman could make a living at this 
trade, a tuner of twenty years’ experience ad- 
mitted and added, ‘It’s just the kind of work 
for a woman; I wonder no smart girl ever 
thought of it long before this.’ Many a girl 
finds herself a mechanic born as shown in 
many little ways, yet has not the faintest 
idea how to utilize this natural aptitude. Such 
a girl could best fathom the intricacies of the 
make and adjustment of the parts of a piano. 
Still without an accurate ear she should not 
attempt to learn tuning. It is not necessary 
to be evena player. 

A great advantage to a woman in this work 
is the lightness of the tools. They area tuner’s 
hammer, and appliances termed wedges. Both 
are easily handled and their use and applica- 
tion quickly understood. The time seule to 
acquire the right knowledge is much less than 
that taken in other lines, although if the au- 
dacious girl of this land has a fault it is in 
being too apt, and trying to cram in her eager- 
ness to be up and doing. Six months’ work 
with a first-class tuner is worth the two years’ 
course laid out by the music conservatories. 
These place the cost of tuition at $25 a term, 
two and three terms in their scholastic year. 
Under a practical tuner, however, the girl ap- 
prentice makes more rapid progress. Every 
old tuner has certain ideas and often an indi- 
vidual knack which are his secrets of success 
and which he kindly transmits to those he in- 
structs. Once at work, with that growth in 
knowledge which brings perfectness from 
practice, comes a confidence in the success of 
well-directed, intelligent effort. 

Theremuneration is good for the time taken. 
Charges vary in different cities, but a good 
tuner receives from $1.50 to $3.00 a piano. 
Upright instruments eommand a higher charge 
than square. The calls for service are seldom 
less than three a day and often number more, 
and are at all times of the year frequent 
enough to enable the male worker, now mon- 
arch of the situation, to live well. 





A NEW BRIDAL BELL. 
A CLEVER English woman has conceived 


a new idea in floral bridal bells, and as 
the simplest economy can be obtained 
in adopting it, the conceit becomes as practical 
as itis pretty. I give herean illustration of it. 


mh 





The knarled branch can be seeured any- 
where in city or country, while the bells can 
either be the pretty silver bells which are sold 
at reasonable prices, or the simple penny- 
cheap bells gilded over, and really the latter 


can be made just as effective. The bell 
proper can be made of any flowers preferable. 
Perhaps, white roses or marguerites give the 
prettiest and most appropriate effect. 
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THINGS TO MAKE FOR FAIRS. 
By Eva M. Nice. 


JUT few women are with- 
out some interest in 
charitable or religious 
organization, and many 
are the ways provided 
to raise money to carry 
out such work, 

A sale or fair held in 

, some private house, or 
ina hall, if properly managed, will bring good 
results. Brains and hard work must be 
brought to bear to make it a success. It is 
better to havea number of the same kind of 
articles to offer for selection, than to have an 
equal number of things of a various nature. 
Be sure that everything is neatly made. 

A bay table is one good feature at a sale. 
The bag offers a wide range for ingenuity, 
One can follow so many models from the 
humble salt-bag to the dainty pouch which 
dangles from the waist. There are party 
bags, card-bags, book-bags, work-bags, laun- 
dry-bags, and so on ad libitum; every material 
that can be sewed is used, while painting as 
well as embroidery is used to decorate.  Ap- 
pliqué is also pretty ; in this line soft leather 
is being used extensively. 

Party bags and chair bags are often made 
in the shape of an old-fashioned purse with 
sliding rings. A chair bag of similar shape is 
to be hung over the back of a lounging chair, 
and is sometimes used as a catch-all, but is 
more often simply an ornament. It may be 
made of plush with embroidered ends, and 
should have scented powder sprinkled beneath 
the lining. Gilt ornaments across the end are 
a good finish. 

A collar-bag may be made of gray linen, 
with the words “cuffs and collars’? outlined 
on it in the real Scotch linen flosses. This is 
very readily done; the words may be written 
with a lead-pencil in a bold hand, and then 
outlined. 

Just for containing a small quantity of silks, 
au boat is novel and pretty. As a sugges- 
tion of the style of it, we cannot do better 
than recallto mind the paper boats that we 
make to please children; only this boat must 
be cut out of cardboard, and be about twelve 
inches in length. It is covered with satin, and 
in the place where the rower’s seats would 
be, a satin bag, to match in color, is inserted; 
this is fixed in the bottom and to the sides of 
the boat, the top being drawn up with cord. 
The outer side can be painted or embroidered, 
according to fancy. . 

A long, narrow cardboard box can be con- 








verted into a work-bag after the following | 


manner: The box should be a quarter of a 
yard or more in length and three inches wide, 
the sides being also three inches high. This is 


covered with embroidered silk, satin or velvet. | 
The cover of the box is dispensed with, and a | 


bag of satin or silk is fitted in and finished 
off with the indispensable drawing cord and 
frill. 


Duster-bags are square, with an envelope- | 


like flap, the word ‘‘ Duster” being outlined 
on the flap, while some simple design is 
worked on the body of the bag. They may 
he made of linen or momie cloth, and are 
neatly bound all round with braid or narrow 
ribbon, having two loops to hang them up. 
Spool-bags for the work-basket are made of 
any shade of silk or satin fancied. Cut the 
material fourteen inches long and six inches 
wide. Turn anarrow hem down on each side 
and across the ends, then stitch in the hem 
with the sewing-machine; turn up an inch 
and one-half across each end and stitch in 





three divisions for the spools. Cut two pieces | 


of white cashmere or flannel, one inch nar- 
rower and two inches shorter than the silk; 
buttonhole all round the edges of these leaves 
with embroidery-silk the color of the pockets, 
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and fasten them between the cover. Divide 
the cover exactly in the middle and gather 
with silk-thread. Sew a ribbon loop to the 
gathered part and finish with bow and ends. 

A stocking-bag is made of one yard of blue 
silesia, and two yards of blue satin ribbon an 
inch wide, a small piece of white flannel or 
merino, some stiff pasteboard, and a spool of 
blue sewing-silk. Of the pasteboard, cut 
four circular pieces, each one measuring seven 
inches Cover these four pieces 
smoothly with blue silesia, and overband the 
edges of two together with blue silk; the re- 
maining two should be done in the same way 
for the opposite side. The puff should be a 
straight piece, measuring sixty inches long 
and twelve inches wide. This is to be gath- 
ered each side to fit round the edge of the cir- 
cular pieces, leaving a space of three inches at 
the top of the circle for the opening. The 
puff is now to be sewed all round the edges of 
each circular piece except the space for the 
opening—the raw edges of the puff, of course, 
being placed on the inside. Make for the out- 
side of one of the circles a piece the same 
shape and size, and embroider a pretty design 
on it, or pretty flowers may be cut from cre 
tonne and appliquéd. Then cut from the 
merino several leaves the same shape, not 
smaller, point or scallop the edges and fasten 
them to the top of the circle on the bag, as 
the leaves in any needle-book are fastened, 
then sew the embroidered cover outside of 
this at the top. Where it is fastened place a 
bow of the satin ribbon. This is for holding 
the darning-needles, The scissors are held in 
the needle-book by means of a little strap 
sewed to the circle beneath the merino leaves. 
On the opposite circle a piece of silesia is 
gathered top and bottom to cover a little more 
than half the circle fora pocket. A heading 
is at the top, and a casing made just below. 
Through this casing a piece of elastic is run, 
holding the pocket quite close, but allowing it 
to be easily opened, and in this the thimble 
and darning-cotton are kept. 

Thus all the articles necessary for the work 
are conveniently at hand. The satin ribbon 
is used as a gathering-string to draw the puff 
together at the top, and the interior of the 
bag is the receptaele for the stockings. If it 
is desired to make a handsomer bag, satin, 
either colored or black, may be used. 

For small boys there are marbie-bags about 
five inches long and three wide, made of odd 
bits of bright pieces, costing but a trifle for 
material or work, buteagerly sought by every 
marble player. 

The heavy awning canvas, in blue or gray 
stripes, makes serviceable bags for school- 
books. A piece thirty inches long and four- 
teen wide should have a shallow point cut on 
one end to form the flap. Cut two pieces, for 
the ends, two and one-half inches wide and 
ten inches deep. Ronnd the corners on one 
end and sew the pieces to the sides of the long 
strip. Bind the flap and the opening with 
blue dress-braid, and stitch two strips of the 
braid together, for the handle. 

Pretty bags of cream-white rorded silk are 
worked in odd designs on bright green and 
red silk, mingled with colored spangles. 

Many bonbonnieres may be classed among 
bags, and if filled with home-made candy 
would find a ready sale. A circular piece Of 
card-board, about the size of a coffee cup, is 
cut for the bottom. <A straight piece is then 
cut to fit exactly round the circular piece, 
and should be two inches high; cover it 
plainly with satin or silk and overhand it to 
the circular piece, which can be covered or 
notas suits the fancy; but it is not necessary 
asit is the bottom of the bag and does not 
show. Jointhe narrow strip to the bottom, 
so that it will have a neat appearance, and 
vou have a little box without a cover. A full 
bag of silk or satin is then sewed to the upper 
edge of the box; a hem half-an-inch wide 
should be made on the top and just below it a 
casing through which a silk cord ean be run 
fora drawing-string. With gold ink, letter 
some appropriate motto on the side. 

In the next JourNnAL I will give some other 
things in different lines which can be made 
for fairs without much trouble, and yet bring 
good results. 
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GYMNASTIC EXERCISES FOR WOMEN. 
By Evien Le GARDE 


RS long ago as 1860, Louisa 
M. Alcott wrote, in 
that serio-comic way of 
hers: “This amiable 
town is convulsed just 
now with a gymnastic 
fever, which shows it 
self with great violence 
in the schools and 
young societies gener- 
ally. Dr. Lewis has 
innoculated us with the disease,’ and it has 
‘taken finely’; for every one has become a 
perambulating wind-mill, with all its four 
sails going as if a wind hadset in. The city 
Fathers approve of it, and the city sons and 
daughters intend to show that Concord has as 
much muscle as brain. Abby, the Meg of 
‘Little Women,’ and I are among the pio- 
neers.” 

Much the same interest is shown now, and 
s» great is it and so widespread, that skepti- 
cal folk term it but a“ fashionable fad.” If 
it bea fad, it isthe most sensible onethat has 
yet arisen, and, unlike such fickle fancies, has 
come to stay and will not be blown aside by 
any newer thing that arises. What are its pur- 
poses, its benefits ?—for of course there is no 
cause without some good or bad effect, and no 
woman would take gymnastic exercise and 
heartily endorse it unless she was sure of 
some good in the end for the time and effort 
put forth. 

Those who understand and have tested the 
grand results of gymnastic exercise divide the 
methods and apparatus used to attain the 
latter, into heavy and light gymnastics. The 
ends reached by light gymnastics are not as 
tangible, not as plainly observed nor so soon, 
though of equal importance, as the results 
obtained by heavy gymnastics. Their value 
and application to daily life will be discussed 
in a succeeding article. 

When a woman or young girl enters a gym 
nasium she undergoes a physical examina 
tion. Her heart and lungs are tested, her lift- 
ing capacity—that is, bodily strength—ascer- 
tained, all parts of her body measured and 








THE CHEST WEIGHT. 


compared with a standard, questions put to 
her regarding any inherited or acquired 
disease, deformities or immature yrowths 
noted; in short, a thorough insight is obtained 
of her physical being. Very much as on 
entrance to mental work some knowledge 
must be gained by her instructor of her at 
tainments in the three R’s, This examination 
of her physical structure is submitted to the 
physician in attendanee, and a line of exercise 
planned out based on her individual needs, 
discovered by her personal examination. Per- 
fectness, as applied to the physical structure of 
women, is a lost quantity. And right here is 
where gymnastics are of the greatest value—to 
make perfect, or as nearly 
as can be, the unperfected 
frame, 


gh Sin I. 





Every gymnasium con- 
tains special pieces of ap- 
paratus, each designed to 
counteract and cure defects 
of the body. The main 
result is to promote sym- 
metrical bodily develop- 
ment, but curved spines 
can be straightened. pro- 
jecting shoulder-blades 


drawn down, advancing 
chins pulied back, or un- 
even hips and shoulders 


corrected, 

Suppose, then, your ex- 
amination discloses the fact 
that you muy have partly 
known, that your lungs 
are not as strong as they 
should be, that you stoop 
a little, wear braces which 
are not a pone of use, 
and you learn that the 
upper part of your body is 
not as well proportioned as 
the lower. These are com- 
mon defects, so common 
that ninety-nine per cent. 
of women can claim them. 

The first thing in the 
“vmnasium to be tried—for 
all can be overcome and 
cured—is that most useful 
of all pieces of the appara- 
tus—the chest weight. Its 
“yood results can never be 
numbered. Every muscle 
in the trunk of the body 
by its use can be called into 
action and made to perform 
its true service, which in the ordinary routine 
of life it fails to do. The course as laid out 
for use of the chest-weight is such that the 
chest broadens, the lungs grow stronger, the 
muscular force of the arm increases, and the 


THE QUARTER-CIRCLE. 


delicate, weak-lunged woman begins soon to 
feel the rich possession of health, an added 
force which permits her to lift, and an increase 
in flesh that at one time she deemed it impos- 
sible to acquire. Curvature of the spine is 
cured; kidneys and lungs have to do more 
active work to get rid of the waste products; 
the heart beats more vigorously in order to 
carry more bkood to the tisues, and disease, 
lurking in various parts of the body, is sent to 
the right-about-face by the persistent use of 
the chest-weight. 

Another machine, with which the gymna- 
sium could not part, is the quarter-circle. 
Here, tov, the chest is expanded, the breathing 
capacity of the lungs deepened. Every one 
stoops more or less, as their daily work pulls 
the shoulders over. ‘To overcome this, the 
gymnasium has the quarter-circle, exaggerat- 
ing the backward position of both head and 








THE ROWING MACHINE. 


shoulders. For consumptively-inclined per- 
sons, no better advice could be given than a 
daily use of the quarter-circle. Lying flat on 
the machine, with it weighted to the amount 
prescribed by the directress, the pupil extends 
the arms over the head, pulls the weights 
down as far as the arms will allow, and re 
peats this as many times as instructed. For 
dyspeptics this exercise has proved beneficial, 
particularly in cases of stomach or intestinal 
dyspepsia. 

The value of rowing as an exercise can 
never be told too many times. It reduces 




















corpulency, produces perspiration, developes | 


the arms and wrists, gives strength, color and 
fresh blood into the veins, in short 
wonders to the body. And recognizing its 
worth, the rowing machine plays an impor- 
tant part in the well-equipped gymnasium. 
When time and place and weather will not 
permit of the actual oar being taken in hand, 
its substitute gives the same results. 

For the pianist the gymnasium has the 
finger machine, a strengthener of the muscles 
she needs to span and slide over the keys of 
her instrument. The singer and the elocu 
tionist can improve the voice by another 
machine built especially for breathing, while 
for the worker who demands a wrist that 
never tires, there are the wrestling and wrist 
machines, which develop the muscles of the 
wrist principally, but reach in a measure nearly 
all the muscles of the body, legs and arms. 

To be able to lift the weight of ber own 
body is one of the conditions of a perfect 
physique in awoman. The appliances known 
as traveling-rings and flying-rings accomplish 
this and add dexterity and grace. The vault- 
ing-bar gives these too, to say nothing of an 
increase in courage, but at the same time, like 
the parallel-bars, strengthens the muscles of 
the legs, back and arms. 

The appliances enumerated by no means 
complete the list, but are those in common 
use, and such as remedy common defects. But 
there is no limit to what can be done in bene- 
liting the body by the use of gymnastic ap- 
paratus. 


does 


The body, like the tree, from the | 


spring of life to its autumn, grows as bent. If | 


not straight, strong and supple, it can be made 
so. Long years of experience has proved that 


exercise 1s requisite for the best health and | 


the longest. If it cannot be 
doors, it can in, by modern methods, and the 
gymnasium jn its perfection of apparatus will 
vive the same benetits. 

Light gymnastics make a 
woman dexterous 
nimble with her 
hands and her head. It 
helps a heavy, flesh-burdened 
woman to rid herself of sur- 
perfluous avoirdupois, per- 
mitting her in time to move 
easier and more 
And courage is aleo added, 
for it requires some forgetful- 
ness of that innate timidity 
and dread of criticism in- 
herent in women to attempt 


across a vaulting-bar or to 
climb rope ladders hand 
over hand. It doesa woman 
good to be taken out of her- 
self, to forget how she looks; 
prepares her for great or tri- 
fling emergencies, gives her 
an exhilaration of spirit and 
a pleasure, which makes the 
exercise a delight and enables 
her todo more work with 
less weariness than before. 

One bit of necessary ad- 
vice. Follow all gymnastic 
exercises with a cold water 
bath, taken quickly. Cold 
water is the Setters but to 
those not used to it, tepid 
water baths can be taken at 
first, gradually lessening 
the heat, until the body ac- 
customs itself to water of a 
lower temperature. Give 
the body a vigorous rub 
with a Turkish towel. Send 
the blood tingling from top 
to toe. 
thus avoided and the body reaps the highest 
benefits. With gymnastics, as with every- 
thing else, care must be followed so far as 
moderation and proper treatment of the body 
is concerned after the exercise 


taken out of | 


and | 
feet, her 


speedily. | 


exercises with clubs, to jump | 


All danger of cold is | 
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How Every re 
Can Educate Herself 


REE FDUCATION 
eee = SeeN GIRL§ 


¥irs=—>Girls can win a College Education without any cost 
to themselves. 


Our Free Education Prizes are so well known to everybody by this time that 
it seems almost useless to repeat them. However, there may be some who may 
now notice them, in detail, for the first time. They are: 


Our First Offer. 


To any girl of 16 years, or over, who will—from this 
date until Fanuary rst, 18g1—send us the largest num- 
ber of subscriptions to 
THE LADIES’ HOME FOURNAL, 
at $7.00 per year, we will provide, as a reward, a com- 
plete education at Vassar College, including all expenses 
of luition and board; or, uf she prefers, she may choose 
Wellesley, Smith, or any other American college. This 
offer means a complete education in every branch of study. 
ik=—We also give Girls a Second Chance. 


Our Second Offer. 


We will also, as a second offer, provide for any girl of 
16 years, or over, who will—between now and Fanuary 
1st, 18g1—send us 1000 subscribers to 
THE LADIES’ HOME Y¥OURNAL, 

al $7.00 per year, a full term of one college-year at 
Vassar College, or any other American college she may 
select. A term means a full college-year's study, we 
guaranteeing to meet the entire expense thereof during 
the year. 
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‘The early Fall is the best time of the year to get subseriptions to any maga- 
zine. Everybody is then laying out their winter reading, and a subscription that 
could not be had in August can be easély secured in October. This is a fact 
from the experiences of hundreds. 

Girls should be on the lookout now for subscriptions. People will listen to 
you now when they would not in August. Subscriptions can be picked up on 
every hand if you will but make a little effort to seek them, and, you know, 
every one counts. 

All the girls working for these prizes unite in saying that it is much easier 
than they at first supposed. ‘‘ Everybody to whom I speak of it helps me,’’ writes 
one girl. Another says: ‘‘I was surprised to find how easy it proved after I once 
got started.”’ 

AN EASTERN GIRL WRITES: 

‘‘I am perfectly astonished at my success and how easy it is. At first I thought it 
would be impossible for me to get a thousand; but I started, and the first day I got 
over thirty just among my friends and family. I have only had three refusals. Every 


lady to whom I show the magazine seems to want it. Everybody is glad to have it 
and glad to help me.” 


STILL ANOTHER GIRL SAYS: 
‘‘I have never tried a magazine that would sell as quickly. 
eight subscribed. 
would all try. 


Out of ten women, 
If girls only knew how much easier it is than they imagine, they 
Do it, girls.” 


HOW ONE GIRL DOES IT: 

‘‘I wrote to all the friends I could think of, asking for their own subscriptions, 
and to get their friends for me. Ina week I began receiving them, until now I have 
orders and promises for nearly a hundred. And while my friends were working for 
me, I went to canvassing myself, and found no difficulty at all in getting subscribers.” 


A Philadelphia girl at Wednesday evening meeting at her church, started and got 
twenty-four subscriptions from among her friends and members in an hour. Why not 
try it in your church ? 

EVERY WOMAN WILL HELP A GIRL WHO IS TRYING TO 
EDUCATE HERSELF, AND THE WORK OF GETTING SUB- 
SCRIBERS IS LESSENED A HUNDRED TIMES BY THIS FACT. 


What Every Cirl Should Remember: 


That she loses nothing by /“ryiag for these special offers of free education, 
even if she should not succeed in winning either of the prizes. She ts bound to 
make money even should she fail to win an education; for, if she fails in getting 
a sufficient number to win the prize, we will, on January 1st, 1891, after the books 
are closed, send back to her twenty-five (25) cents for every subscription she has 
sent to us. Every girl is, therefore, certain to make money, and her efforts 
will not be lost even if she does not succeed in winning the education prize. 

Write to us, and we will tell you more about the whole idea, and 
send you sample copies, etc., with which to work. 


Address all Letters to 
The Ladies Home ‘fournal, 


433-435 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“Philadelphia, October, 1890. 


T was on the cars, only a few days 
ago. Behind me sata middle-aged 
woman accompanied by a young 
girl of, possibly, nineteen. I had 
finished my paper, and in some 
manner my ears became attuned 
to the conversation of the couple 
behind me. I knew not the exact 

drift of the talk, but with a sweetness of 
voice that I shall never forget came this 
heavenly injunction: “Yes, my dear, | know 
she has done wrong, but do not shut the 
door of your heart to her. If others turn 
from her, be you her friend. Kindness in 
trouble is the very sweetest of balsams.’’ I 
could not resist turning in my seat, and giving 
a glance of admiration at a woman who could 
give such wise, sympathetic counsel; there 
was a ring of true, womanly charity in that 
remark—a charity all too rare in our days. 
OW often we hear of society shutting 
its doors to some woman who has 
made a single misstep in her life! By 
a combination of circumstances for which 
she was perhaps not altogether responsible, 
by an erroneous interpretation of that love 
implanted in the heart of every woman by her 
Creator, many a woman has, in an unlucky 
moment, diverged just a step from the road 
of womanly perfection. At once, she is ostra- 
cized from homes where formerly she was a 
favored visitor. ‘Society must be protected,”’ is 
thecry ; and tothat woman every opportunity, 
every channel possible for reclamation is cut 
off. She is cast adrift, often by family as well 
as by society, on the mercies of an unchari- 
table world. “Too bad, but we cannot afford 
to recognize her any longer, you know,” rings 
in that poor girl’s ears as she wanders forth, 
—a social exile. 


YIELD to no one in advocacy of a pure 
and elevating society. Where a people 
are lax in its social laws every protection 

to the sanctity of the homeis removed, and 
all domestic calamities are possible. But 
when the purity of my home is to be attained 
by refusing to allow an erring and needy woman 
to cross its threshold because of a single mis- 
take; when by an act of mine the future life 
and hopes of one of that sex, of which my 
mother is a member, must be sacrificed, then, 
my friends, shall I refuse to be a recognized 
member of American society. I believe in 
upholding every social law, in observing 
every social protection, but not at the expense 
of a woman who needs only a kind word and 
a helping hand to raise her once more to the 
level of the members of my household. 


HERE are, unfortunately, women who by 
nature are willingly reckless of the laws 
of society ; over them it is best to throw 

the mantle of silence. But let us bea little 
more charitable to the woman who stumbles by 
the social wayside. All our lives and natures 
are not thesame. Let us remember that some 
of us are endowed with lesser strength of will 
and self-control,than others. Let us think what 
we might have done if placed amid clouded 
surroundings. It does us no harm sometimes 
to put ourselves in the places of others. 
Charity is born of God, and it is to His un- 
fortunates that we should extend it. The 
strong and fortunate have no need of it. It 
is neither wise nor: human to close our doors 
too quickly against some stumbling sister. Let 
us think it not unlikely that the same tempta- 
tion which has come to her may sometime 
come to some member of our own family, or 
to some one dear to us, and as we would that 
others would do unto our own kin and _ those 
we love, so let usdo unto the flesh and blood 
of others. We need not abuse social laws by 
doing an act of kindness; we may abuse one 
of God’s.own chosen by withholding it, 
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i» )keep young is the desire of every woman, 


and the wish is a pardonable one. The 


world-at-large loves the sight of a youth 
ful woman, and nothing is so full of bright- 
ness asa young face beneath a halo of silvered 
hair. “Very nicely said,” says some one; 
“but how can a woman keep young? She 
can'thelp growing old.”’ My dear reader, hun- 
dreds of women allow themselves to grow old. 
They kill the youth in their hearts when the 
wrinkles come, as come they must, the glow 
quickly goes from the cheek, the brightness 
from the eyes, and the quickness of move- 
ment from the body. How do they do this? 
They do it by making themselves believe there 
is nothing good to be had out of life, by 
convincing themselves that every word of 
their neighbor, every action, no matter how 
innocent, covers a selfish motive, and that all 
the world is looking out for its own advance- 
ment. They regard a gray hair as an indica- 
tion of senility, never as a sign of wisdom. 
Then, how can a woman keep young? 
 ter~ woman who wants to keep herself 

young is most sympathetic with young 

women, never permits herself to become 
dowdy in thought, or dress, and makes her- 
self as interesting as possible, for she knows 
that an intelligent look in the face takes away 
ten years of her age and makes her seem 
twenty years’ younger. She goes out into life 
and gets the sunshine and fresh air, and, be- 
cause of her brightness, the thought of putting 
her “on the shelf” never occurs to anybody. 
She makes herself the social sun from which 
radiates so many beams that delight is given 
to allthe lesser planets. She is the woman 
who, because of her knowing how to keep 
young, inspires in other women the same de- 
sire and becomes in this manner a pleasure 
and a benediction. Somebody once said 
that a woman was as young as she looked; I 
do not think so. A woman is the age that 
other people believe her, and it is her own 
fault if, at fifty, she does'nt impress the 
world at large with the idea that at thirty 
she stepped into the fountain of eternal youth 
and concluded never to grow any older, 
Every woman’s age is in her own hands, 
and she makes it what it is. 


ANY women believe men to be very 
unobserving. “Do what you will for 
their special benefit,” said a woman 

in my hearing once, “and they will not even 

notice it. Put on a'pretty frock of some fa- 
vorite color, dress your hair as they like it best, 
it makes no difference, there's not even a word 
of comment.” And these are opinions not 
confined to one woman. True, there may be 
some basis for the belief. Men, as a rule, 
notice more than they say, and I think wo- 
men would be surprised if they really knew 
how much men do notice in their dress, or 
their manners. ‘Tuey will not always tell 
you so; thatl grant, but that is the man of it, 

But a woman makes a great mistake when 

she allows herself to believe that men are un- 

observant. ‘ Well,” you ask, ‘‘ what do men 
notice in women, pray ?”’ 

M* dear readers, @ man notices a lot of 
things in you for which you would 
never give him credit :— 

He will notice, for instance, that there is a 
smear on the front of your silk waistcoat, 
although he may not tell you so. 

He notices whether you said “ good-morn- 
ing” pleasantly, or whether you just bit it off. 

He notices whether your hair is becomingly 
arranged, or whether it is dragged back in a 
tight knot for comfort and because you don’t 
mind him, being ‘ta family friend,” or 
‘**merely my husband.” 

He notices your careless disregard of a fresh 
morning dress at breakfast more than you 
think he does. 

He notices when your skirtis frayed around 
the edge, and you might be surprised if he were 
to tell you how many buttons are off your shoes, 

He notices every one of your little points 
of behavior towards your children, and judges 
you accordingly. 

He notices that although your bonnet isa 
very elaborate one, that the strings are soiled 
and the flowers need straightening. 

He notices that you are not quite so polite 
to your mother, or as considerate of your 
father’s old age, as you might be. 

My dear friends, a man notices all these and 
a lot more, and from these little things in 
your appearance and your life he draws his 
conclusion as to the kind of woman you are. 

So you see, a woman makes her own reputa- 
tion in the eyes of a man, and for her own 
sake, if for thatand no one else, she can just 
as well make it a beautiful one, as flawless as 
a pure diamond that has had the outer parts, 
that were rough and badly colored, cut away, 
and which sparkles in the golden circle like a 
drop of frozen dew. 


BRIGHT woman writes and asks if I will 
tell her in the JouRNAL what are some 
of the principal qualities in women 

which most attract men. I think the word 
“attract”? is not correctly used by my cor- 
respondent, if she will allow me to say so, for 
often the things in women that attract men 
are possessions of doubtful value in any 
woman. What attracts a man is one thing; 
what will hold him, and command his respect, 
is quite another. 

A woman’s smile, for example, attracts a 
man; but an even temper retains him. 

A pretty gown attracts a man; the know- 
ledge that it was inexpensive delights him. 

A pleasant manner attracts a man; bright- 
ness of brain holds him. 

A knowledge of how, when and where to be 
a little stately, attracts a man; an appreciation 
of the folly of frivolity, wins his respect. 

A ny for the religious belief of every 
human being, attracts a man; irreverence in 
woman is to him abominable. 

A consideration for his comfort, attracts a 
man; acontinuation of this makes him your 
most humble slave. 

A chat in which there is no malice, attracts 
a man; neither scandal nor evil-speaking 
inake a woman seem sweet and lovely to him, 


A great deal of love, agreat deal of sympa- 
thy, and a knowledge of how to do the right 
thing in the right place, will more than at- 
tract a man, for they make him feel that he 
has at last met a woman to whom he may 
give his heart unreservedly ; to whom he may 
tell his hopes and ambitions, and in whom he 
may find that perfect rest which comes in the 
union of two souls intended from the begin- 
ning the one for the other, and make that 
perfect union on which God smiles and the 
angels sing hallelujah of gladness and content. 


S he good things of life are not only those 
that delight the eye, or ear, or commend 
themselves to the palate, but also those 

that cause a joyfulness in the heart. 

This world is a beautiful thing in itself, but 
we can apply its beauties direct to our own 
lives if only we heed a few little things in 
our every-day intercourse with others. 

The good things of life are for all of us to 
enjoy, and they are so easy to be had! Try a 
few golden precepts and see for yourself 
whether I am not right :— 

Be considerate of the feelings of others, and 
do not be led into making sweeping assertions 
that may hurt you know not who. 

Give a helping hand when one is needed , 
vrhaps it may be only to make quiet a crying 
Saber, to shake up a pillow for an invalid, to 
cook a dainty for somebody who is a stranger 
and ill, to give a book to the girl who is brain- 
hungry, ora pressure of the hand to her who 
is in trouble and needs sympathy. 

se merry with those who are happy. Give 
smile for smile. Let people know that you 
find happiness in the world, and that all can 
share in it. 

Scorn jests about old maids—the women 
who do not marry are the ones who bring 
help and happiness to many a household. 
Think of Louisa Alcott if ever you doubt this. 

Frown down the so-called witticism about 
mothers-in-law. When your boy or girl 
marries that will be your position. 

Give words of praise—more people in this 
world do good work because of the encourag- 
ing word than because of that which tells of 
the imperfections. 

Be tender and true. Do you know what 
that means? It means thinking always the 
best, being always the gentlest, and making 
forgiveness seem like a blessing. Jt means 
being faithful mot only to the one you love, 
but protecting the good name and being cayer 
that the honor of it shall be preserved. 
Every woman wants to be “tender and true,” 
and then she will be able not only to give of 
the good things of life, but she will have them 
both here and hereafter. 

6 te great trouble with thousands of the 
women of our land is that they are 
discontented. “If TL were only rich,” 

is the cry of hundreds, “how happy I would 

be.” For me to tell you that you would not 
be happy amid wealth, would be for you to 
disbelieve me. I shall not say so, but let me 
tell you what I once heard the late William 

H. Vanderbilt say over a table laden with the 

luxuries of the land :—" Since the death of my 

father | can remember only three nights when 

I have been able to dismiss matters from my 

mind, and find sleep.” To associate happiness 

with riches is one of the greatest fallacies of 
the time. Money is a comfortable thing to 
have, | grant you, but much of it is just as 
much of a burden as too little of it is a depriva- 
tion. To be discontent because you have not 
the means of some other woman of your 
acquaintance, is to act the part of a foolish 
woman. All the wishing in the world won’t 
bring another cent to your purse. Let circum- 
stances take their course; our conditions in 
life are always changing, and where there is 
lacking to day there will be plenty to-morrow. 

Try the experiment of a contented mind, and 

see what happiness it will bring you. 


KNOW a woman whose lot in life is one 
of the pleasantest, and far above the 
average, She has a loving busband com- 
manding a comfortable income, one of the 
sweetest babies in the world, and a home that 
is a perfect picture of artistic beauty and 
domestic comfort. Yet she is discontented be- 
cause just opposite to her home lives a woman 
whose fortune borders close to a million 
dollars left her by her husband. She has her 
retinue of servants, and gorgeous livery, and 
everything in the world apparently to make 
herhappy. Isshe? Listen to her own words 
as told to a member of my family :—‘I 
suppose the world regards me as a happy wo- 
man; but it does not know what I[ suffer! 
What is my money to me when at the strike 
of the midnight hour I awake, as I often do, 
and stretch forth my hand in vacancy for the 
form which lies in the graveyard, or turn to 
the crib in search of the little form that lies 
with him! IJ tell you, my dear, money is a 
mockery when your heart longs for companion- 
ship and forsympathy!”’ But yet her neighbor 
across the way, who at night needs only to 
stretch forth her hand to touch the shoulder of 
her protector, and hears the soft breathing of her 
infant child, envies this woman her happiness ! 
HIS growing discontent which we en- 
counter so much in this world, is ruin- 

ous to a woman’s health, her body and 

her soul.” No woman has a right to be dis- 
contented when those whom she loves are with 
her and in good health. That fact alone 
should make her content. If women only 
knew whata happiness they have of their 
own making for themselves and for others 
by being satisfied! Don’t be restless and 
fretful of your condition in life. Be satisfied 
with the place allotted youin life, however 
modest or however small. Make the best 
of things, and things will do their best for 
you. Believethat with His all-seeing wisdom. 
the good God has put you where you will 
be of the most use to Him and His children. 
To find fault with your position is to disbelieve 
in Him, and this you surely do not do. Learn 
not only to say, but to be truthful in saying, 
“T have learned, in whatsoever state I am, 
therewith to be contented,” ; 
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ERY often it is the short hint or suggestion 
that we read somewhere whieh proves a 
mountain of help at some critical time, 

and the subjoined litte helps have been 
gathered and put together in the hope that 
they may be of practical use to some one cf 
the JOURNAL readers. 


RULES FOR A LONG LIFE, 

A Canadian clergyman, who is hale and 
hearty at seventy-eight years of age, gives 
these rules which have governed his life: 

The use of plain food with plenty of fruit. 

Personal cleanliness by frequent ablutions 
from head to foot. 

Flannel next the skin the year round, gradu- 
ated according to season. 

Open-air exercise every day. 

Ventilation of sleeping-room summer and 
winter. 

Kight hour's sleep each day. 

TO KEEP LIGHTS BRIGHT. 

Soak lamp-wicks in vinegar before using 
them in alamp. Wash smoke-stained chim- 
neys in warm water and soap, and rub, while 
wet, with vinegar or dry salt. They can also 
be cleaned, as may be globes on gas fixtures, 
in warm water and soda, and then in warm 
water and ammonia, 

A USE FOR PAPER BAGS. 

Paper bags, in which many articles are sent 
from the grocers, should be saved for use 
when blacking a stove. The hand ean be 
slipped into one of these, and the brush 


handled just as well, and the hands will not 
be soiled, 











THE CARE OF A WATCH, 


There is no other personal belonging to 
which good care is more essential than a 
watch, and hardly any other that is more 
recklessly ill-used. The baby plays with it, 
the housewife lays sticky fingers upon it; it is 
left open at night for convenience, or sub- 
jected to alternations of heat and cold by be- 
ing hung against the chimney flue. There is 
the highest authority for saying that the best 
place for a watch is it’s owner’s pocket. The 
pocket should be a clean one, and the watch 
be further protected by a chamois bag. It 
should be wound up with even, steady mo- 
tion, not too fast or too slow, and as near as 
possible at the same hour of the day. Morn- 
ing is the best time for it, and if it is done 
while the watch has still an hour or two to 
run, there will be much less wear and tear of 
the mainspring. In fact, paradoxical as it 
sounds, a watch will wear out twice as soon by 
running one day in ten, as it would if kept 
going all the time. Let it lie flat as little as 
possible. When not in the pocket, keep it 
hanging by its ring in a case of some soft, 
thick stuff, preferably of wool or silk. Never 
leave the case open the night through. If 
you need to do it for even an hour, be careful 
to wipe all dust from the crystal before clos 
ing it. No case ever yet made is dust-proof. 
If such were possible, the watch-mender’s oc 
cupation would be well-nigh gone—since it is 
the dust sifting in that not merely clogs the 
wheels and turns the oil on the pivots to gum, 
but acts as emery would, and wears away the 
works until they utterly fail to keep time. 
Avoid jarring your watch, under pain of hav- 
ing it stop and stop until it grows worthless 
asatimepiece. Do not pin your faith too 
closely on its accuracy, either. With the very 
best of movements, variations will sometimes 
occur. Heat, cold, motion, vibration, loca- 
tion, any or all may make your watch fast 
orslow. One reason that ladies’ watches are 
usually such bad timekeepers is that they are 
so irregularly worn—hence have about three 
days out of seven, a widely diflerent environ- 
ment. 

Never use chalk, whiting or any sort of 
powder to brighten a case. Never rub hard, 
and use only a clean chamois or bit of soft 
silk. Beware of even asuspicion of moisture 
A watch had nearly as well fall upon a rock as 
into water. If, by chance such athing hap- 
pens, put the watch at once into alcohol 
whisky will not do—-and leave it until you 
can hand it over to the watelimaker. 


WHAT TIGHT COLLARS WILL DO. 


Dr. Forster, Director of the Ophthalmic 
University, at Breslau, has figured out a con- 
nection between tight collars and short- 
sightedness. He alleges that in 300 cases that 
have come under his attention the eyesight 
had been affected by the pressure of such 
collars upon the muscles of the neck, disturb- 
ing the circulation of the blood to the head. 


THE CHEWING-GUM HABIT. 

A prominent New York physician told me 
afew days ago that the constant chewing of 
gum has produced weak minds in fourteen 
vases Of young girls now under treatment, thie 
constant movement of the mouth causing tuo 
great a strain on the head. 


HOW TO TAKE CARE OF THE BRAIN. 

The brain stands most abuse of any orgar 
in the body. Its best tonic and stimulant is 
success. The worst and most depressing thing 
to it is failure. The most injurious effect 
come by using stimulants in early life. Young 
people should never use liquors, tea, or coffee 
The latter two may not exactly do harm, bu! 
they are conducive of no good. They ac! 
mustly on the brain and injure its growtl 
very materially. Abundance of sleep is neces- 
sary. Eight hours is not more than enough. 
Sleep is the time of relatively lowered expendi- 
ture and increased repair. 


A FRENCH RECEIPT FOR FURNITURE VARNISH. 


A good shellac varnish for furniture on 
floors is given by a French cabinet-maker 
Five pounds of pale shellac, one ounce © 
mastic and five or six pints of alcohol. Dis- 
solve in the cold to prevent the evaporation 
of the alcohol, stirring constantly 
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HE old adage that a girl is 
worth a thousand dollars, 
and a boy worth fifteen hun. 
dred, is a depreciation of 
values. I warrant that the 
man who invented the theory 
was a bachelor, or he would 
not have set down the young- 
sters so far below cost. When 
the poorest child is born, a star of joy points 
down to the manger. 


THE OTHER SIDE OF A POPULAR THEME. 

S° much is written about the duties of 

children to their parents, that I want to 

turn the tables and say my little disqui- 
sition on what parents owe to their children. 
What though they do upset things, and chase 
the cats, and eat themselves into colic with 
green apples, and empty the castor of sweet- 
oil into the gravy, and bedaub their hands 
with tar? Grown people have the privilege of 
larger difficulties, and will you not let the 
children have a few smaller predicaments? 
How can we ever pay them for the prattle 
that drives our cares away, and the shower of 
soft, flaxen curls on our hot cheek, and the 
flowers with which they havestrewn our way, 
plucking them from the margin of their 
cradles and the opening with little hands of 
doors into new dispensations of love? A 
well-regulated home is a millennium on a 
small scale—the lion and leopard nature by 
infantile stroke subdued—and ‘a little child 
shall lead them.’ Blessed the pillow of the 
trundle-bed on which rests the young head 
that never ached! Blessed the cay whose 
morning is wakened by the patter of little 
feet! Blessed the heart from which all the 
soreness is drawn out of the soft hand of a 
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OUR NEIGHBOR’S BOY. 

BY [ there are children which have been so 
thoroughly spoiled they are a terror to 
the community. As you are about to 

enter your neighbor's door, his turbulent boy 

will come at you with the plunge of a buffalo, 
pitching his head into your diaphragm. He 
will, in the night, stretch a rope from tree to 
tree to dislocate your hat, or give some passing 
citizen a sudden halt as the rope catches at the 
throat and he is hung before his time. They 
can, in a day, break more toys, slit more kites, 
lose more marbles than all the fathers and 
mothers in the neighborhood could restore in 
a week, They talk roughly, make old people 
stop to let them pass,upset the little girl's 
school-basket and make themselves univers- 
ally disagreeable. You feel as if you would 
like to get hold of them for once. My, but it 
would be a relief to simply feel of that boy, 
wouldn’t it? . 
HOW CHILDREN ARE SPOILED. 

T is easy enough to spoil a child. No great 
art is demanded. Only three or four 
things are requisite to complete the work, 

Make all the nurses wait on him and fly at his 
bidding; let him learn never to go for a 
drink, but always have it brought to him: at 
ten years of age have Bridget tie his shoe- 
strings; let him strike auntie because she will 
not get him a sugar-plum. He will soon learn 
that the house is his realm, and he is to rule 
it He will come up into manhood one of 
those precious spirits that demand obeisance 
and service, and with the theory that the 
world is his oyster, which, with knife, he will 
proceed to open. If that does not spoil him, 
buy him a horse; it is exhilarating and en- 
larging fora man toown such an animal. <A 
good horseback ride shakes up the liver and 
helps the man to be virtuous; for it is almost 
Impossible to be good with too much bile, an 
enlarged spleen, or a stomach off duty. We 
congratulate any man who can afford to own 
a horse; but if a boy own one, he will prob- 
ably ride on it to destruction; he will stop at 
the tavern for drinks; he will bet at the races. 
here will be room enough in the same saddle 
for idleness and dissipation to ride, one of 
them before, and one of them behind. The 
bit will not be strong enough to rein in at the 
right place. There are men who all their 
lives have been going down hill, and the 
reason isthatin boyhood they sprang astridea 
horse, and got going so fust that they have 
never been able to stop. 


WHAT PARENTS OWE TO THEIR CHILDREN. 
| UT if the child be insensible to all such 
efforts to spoil him, try the plan of never 
saying anything encouraging to him. If 

he do wrong, thrash him soundly; but if he 
do well, keep on reading the newspaper, pre- 
tending not to see him. There are excellent 
people who, through fear of producing child- 
ish vanity, are unresponsive to the very best 
endeavor. When a child earns parental ap- 
plause, he ought to have it. If he gets up 
head at school, give him a book or an apple. 
If he saw a bully on the play-gtound tramp- 
ling on a sickly boy, and your son took the 
bully by the throat so tightly that he became 
a little variegated in color, praise your boy and 
let him know that you love to have him the 
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champion of the weak. Perhaps you would 
not do right a day if you had no more pros- 
pect of reward than that which you have given 
him. If, on commencement-day, he make 
the best speech, or read the best essay, tell 
him of it. Truth is always harmless, and the 
more you use of it the better. If your 
daughter at the conservatory takes the palm, 
give her a new piece of music, a ring, a kiss 
or a blessing. 
MONEY IN YOUTHFUL POCKETS. 

ns if you have a child invulnerable to 

all other influences, and he cannot be 

spoiled by any means already recom- 
mended, give him plenty of money, without 
any questions as to what he does with it. The 
fare is cheap on the road between here and 
Smashupton. I have known boys with five 
dollars to pay their way clear through, and 
make all the connections on the ‘“ Grand 
Trunk” route to perdition. We know not 
why loose cash in a boy’s pocket is called pin 
money, unless because it often sticks a hole 
into his habits. First, he will buy raisins, 
then almonds, then a whisk cane, then a 
breastpin, then cigars, then a ticket for a 
drunken excursion, and there may possibly be 
money enough left for the father to buy for 
nis boy a coffin. 

Let children know something of the worth 
of money by earning it. 
you will, but let them get some idea of equiv- 
alents; if they get distorted notions of values 
at thestart, they will never be righted. Daniel 
Webster knew everything except how to use 
money ; from boyhood he had things mixed 
up. His mother gave him and Ezekiel money 
for Fourth of July. As the boys came back 
from the village, the mother said, “* Daniel, 
what did you buy with your money?” and 
he answered: “I bought a cake, and a candy, 
and some beer, and some fire-crackers.”’ Then 
turning to Ezekiel, she said, “* What did you 
buy with your money?” “Oh,” said Eze- 
kiel, “ Daniel borrowed mine.” 

On the other hand it is a ruinous policy to 
be parsimonious with children. Ifa ae finds 
that a parent has plenty of money, and he, 
the boy, has none, the temptation will be to 
steal the first cent he can lay his hand on. 
Oh, the joy that five pennies can buy fora 
boy! They seem to open before him a Para- 
dise of liquorice-drops and cream-candy. You 
cannot, in after-life, buy so much superb sat- 
isfaction with five thousand dollars as you 
bought with your first five cents. Children 
need enough money, but not a superfluity. 
Kreshets wash away more corn-fields than 
they culture. 


PARENTAL GLOOM IN OUR HOMES. 
ae and girls are often spoiled by 
parental gloom. The father never 
unbends. The mother’s rheumatism 
hurts so she does not see how little Magyie 
can ever laugh. Childish curiosity is de- 
nounced as impertinence. The parlor is a 
Parliament, and everything in everlasting 
order. Balls and tops in that house are a 
nuisance, and the pap that the boy is ex- 
pected most to relish is geometry, a little 
sweetened with the chalk of black-boards. 
For cheerful reading the father would re- 
commend * Young's Night Thought’s,” and 
Hervey’s “ Meditations Among the Tombs.” 
At the first chance the boy will break loose. 
With one grand leap he will clear the cate- 
chisms; he will burst away into all riotous 
living. He will be so glad to get out of Egypt 
that he will jump into the Red Sea, The 
hardest colts to catch are those that have a 
long while been locked up. Restraints are 
necessary, but there must be some outlet. Too 
high a dam will overflow all the meadows. 
RELIGIOUS DYSPEPSIA. 
A CAUSE of parental solicitude arises from 
the imperfection of parents themselves, 
We all somehow want our children to 
avoid our faults. We hope that if we have 
any excellencies they will copy them; but the 
probability is they will copy our faults, and 
omit our excellencies. Children are very apt 
to be echoes of the parental life. There is 
not one of us to-day who would like to have 
our children copy all our example. And that 
is the cause of solicitude on the part of all of 
us. We have so many faults we do not want 
them copied and stereotyped in the lives and 
characters of those who come after us. Out of 
twenty parents there may be one parent who 
understands how thoroughly and skillfully to 
discipline; perhaps not more than one out of 
twenty. We, nearly all of us, err on one side 
or on the other. Here is a father or a mother 
who says: ‘I am going to bring up my 
children right; my sons shall know nothing 
but religion, shall see nothing but religion and 
hear nothing but religion.’’ They are routed 
out at six o'clock in the morning to recite the 
Ten Commandments. They are wakened up 
from the sofa on Sunday night to recite the 
Westminster Catechism. Their bedroom walls 
are covered with religious pictures and quo- 
tations of Scripture, and when the boy looks 
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for the day of the month, he looks for it in a 
religious almanac. If a minister comes to the 
house, he is requested to take the boy aside 
and tell him what a great sinner he is. It is 
religion morning, noon and night. Time 
passes on, and the parents are waiting for the 
return of the son at night. Itis nine o'clock 

it is ten o’cloek—it is eleven o’clock—it is 
twelve o’clock—it is past twelve o'clock. 
Then they hear a rattling of the night-key, 
and George comes in and hastens up-stairs, 
lest he be accosted. His father says: “ George, 
where have you been?” He says: “I have 
been out.”’ Yes, he has been out, and he has 
been down, and he has started on the broad 
road to ruin for this life, and ruin for the life 
tocome. And the father says to his wife: 
** Mother, the Ten Commandments are a fail- 
ure; no use of Westminster Catechism; I 
have done my very best for that boy; just see 
how he has turned out.” Ah! my friend, 
you stuffed that boy with religion; you had 
no sympathy with innocent hilarities; you 
had no common sense. Too much of any- 
thing, however good, is too much. 


PEOPLE WHO COUGH IN CHURCH. 


— are some of the best Christian 
people who do not know how to carry 
themselves in religious assemblages. 
They never laugh, they never app!aud, they 
never hiss, yet, notwithstanding, are disturb- 
ers of public worship. 

There is, for instance, the coughing brigade. 
If any individual right ought to be maintained 
at all hazards, it is the right of coughing. 
There are times when you must cough, There 
is an irresistible tickling in the throat which 
demands audible demonstration ; it is moved, 
seconded and unanimously carried, that 
those who have irritated windpipes be heard. 
But there are ways, with hand or handker- 
chief, of breaking the repercussion, A 
smothered cough is dignified and acceptable if 
you have nothing better to offer. But how 
many audiences have had their peace sacri- 
ficed by unrestrained expulsion of air through 
the glottis! After a sudden change in the 
weather, there is a fearful charge made by the 
coughing brigade. They open their mouths 
wide and make the arches ring with the 
racket. They begin with a faint “ Ahem,” 
and gradually rise and fall through all the 
scale of dissonance, as much as to say: 
“ Hear, all ye good people! I have a cold! I 
have a bad cold! I have an awful bad cold! 


Hear how it racks me, tears me, torments me! | 


It seems as if my diaphragm must be split. I 
took this awful bad cold the other night. I 
added to it last Sunday. Hear how it goes 
off! There itis again! Ob, dear me! If I 


only had “ Brown’s troches,’ or the syrup of 


squills, or a mustard-plaster, or a woolen 
stocking turned wrong-side-out around my 
neck!” Brethren and sisters who took cold 
by sitting in the same draught, join the 
clamor, and it is glottis to glottis, and laryngi- 
tis to laryngitis, and a chorus of scrapings 
and explosions which make the service hid- 
eous fora preacher of sensitive nerves. We 
have seen people under the pulpit coughing 
with their mouth so far open we have been 
tempted to jump into it. There are some 
people We ate convene, cur iesiastical 
cough. It does not trouble them ordinarily ; 
but when in church you get them thoroughly 
cornered with some practical truth, they 
smother the end of the sentences with a fav- 
orite paroxysm. There is a man in our 
church who is apt to be taken with one of 
these fits just as the contribution-box comes 
to him, and cannot seem to get his breath 
again till he hears the pennies rattling in the 
box behind him. Cough, by all means; but 
put on the brakes when you come to the 
down-grade, or send the racket through at 
least one fold of your pocket handkerchief. 


WHAT HEAVEN WILL BE LIKE. 


| THINK we have but little idea of the 
number of the righteous in Heaven, In- 
fidels say: “* Your Heaven will be a very 
small place compared with the world of the 
lost; for, according to your teaching, the ma- 
jority of men will be destroyed.” I deny the 
charge. I suppose that the multitude of the 
finally lost, as compared with the multitude 
of the finally saved, will bea handful; I sup- 
that the few invalid people in the 
iospitals of our great cities, as compared with 
the hundreds of thousands of well people, 
would not be smaller than the number of 
those who shall be cast out in suffering, com- 
pared with those who shall have upon them 
the health of Heaven. 
ber that we are living in only the beginning 
of the Christian dispensation, and that this 
whole world is to be populated and redeemed, 
and that ages of light and love are to flow on. 
If this be so, the multitude of the saved will 
be in an overwhelming majority. We are 
told that Heaven is a place of happiness; but 
what do we know about happiness? poe oa 
ness in this world is only a_half-fledged 
thing; a flowery path, with a serpent hissing 
across it; a broken pitcher, from which the 
water has dropped before we could drink it; 
a thrill of exhilaration, followed by disas- 
trous reactions. To help us understand the 
joy of Heaven, the Bible takes us to a river. 
We stand on the grassy bank. We see the 
waters flow on with ceaseless wave. But the 
filth of the cities is emptied into it, and the 
banks are torn, and unhealthy exhalations 
spring up from it, and we fail to get an idea of 
the River of Life in Heaven. 


RE-UNIONS OF AN AFTER-LIFE. 
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WE get very imperfect ideas of the re- | 


unions of Heaven. We think of some 


For we are to remem- | 


festal day on earth, when father and | 


mother were yet living and the children came 
home. A good time that! Sut it had this 
drawback—all were not there. That brother 
went off to sea and never was heard from. 
That sister—did we not lay her away in the 
freshness of her young life, nevermore in this 
world to look upon her? Ah, there was a 
skeleton at the feast; and tears mingled with 
our laughter on that Christmas day. Not so 
with Heaven's reunions. It will be an unin- 
terrupted gladness. Many a Christian parent 
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will look around and find all his children 
there. 

“Ah!” he says, “can it be possible that 
we are all here—life’s perils over, the Jordan 
passed, and not one wanting? Why, even 
the prodiga! is here! I almost gave him up. 
How long he despised my counsels! But grace 
hath triumphed. All here! All here! Tell 
the mighty joy through the city. Let the 
bells ring, and the angels mention it in their 
song. Wave it from the top of the walls. All 
here!”’ 

No more breaking of heart-strings, but face 
to face. The orphans that were lett poor, and 
in a merciless world, kicked and cuffed by 
many hardships, shall join their parents over 
whose graves they so long wept, and gaze into 
their glorified countenances forever face to 
face. We may come up from different parts 
of the world, one from the land and another 
from the depths of the sea; from lives afflu- 
ent and prosperous, or from scenes of ragged 
distress ; but we shall all meet in rapture and 
jubilee, face to face. 

Many of our friends have entered upon 
that joy. A few days ago they sat with us 
studying these Gospel themes; but they only 
saw dimly—now revelation hath come. Your 
time will alsocome. God will not leave you 
floundering in the darkness. You stand 
wonder-struck and amazed. You feel as if all 
the loveliness of love were dashed out. You 
stand gazing into the open chasm of the 
grave. Waita little. In the presence of your 
departed and of Him who carries them in His 
bosom, you shall soon stand face to face. Oh, 
that our last hour may kindle up with this 
promised joy! May we be able to say, like the 
Christian not long ago departing: “Though 
a pilgrim walking through the valley, the 
mountain-tops are gleaming from peak to 
peak!” or, like my dear friend and brother, 
Alfred Cookman, saying in his last moment 
that which has gone into Christian classics: 
“I am sweeping through the pearly gate, 
washed in the blood of the Lamb!” 


INVIGORATING _— 
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habit of purchasing thatdelicious 
perfume, Crab-Apple~ Blos- 
soma, of the Crown a eectenery 
Co., should also procure a bottle 
of their celebrated Invigorat- 
ing LavenderSalts, 4° more 
pn oy or pleasant cure for a head- 
ache is possible. While leaving 
the bottle open forafew minutes, 
permits a most agreeable odor to 
escape, which purifies and Te 
freshes the air most _peroopeiany. i 
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THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


RIS 


This Department is conducted and edited by RUTH ASHMORE, who cheerfully invites questions 
touching any topic upon which her young women readers may desire help or information. 
Address all letters to RuTH ASHMORE, care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pa. 


O talk well!” That is the ques- 
tion that comes from Mary, 
from Alice and from Jenny. 
My dear girls, good talkers are 
not always the pleasantest 
people; the man who gives a 
monologue at a show grows 
very tiresome after awhile, 
and the good talker is not unlike him. To 
talk well does not mean to talk much; but it 
does mean to bein thorough sympathy with 
the subject so that your interest is expressed 
both by the eyes and the expression of the 
face even if not a word is said. 


HOW TO LEARN TO TALK WELL. 

Learn to listen well, and very soon you 
will find yourself speaking the word in season 
and surprising yourself, as well as others, by the 
quickness with which your thoughts will be 
well expressed. 

Read the works of great writers, think them 
over and conclude in what way you differ 
from them. The woman who talks well must 
have opinions—decided ones--but she must have 
them well in hand, as nothing is so disagreeable 
as an aggressive talker. Say what you have to 
say pleasantly and sweetly; remember always 
that the best thing in life, dear, sweet love, 
has often been won by that delightful thing 
“a low voice.” 

Po not be too critical ; remember that every 
blow given amother woman is a boomerang 
which will return and hit you with double 
force. ‘Take this into consideration—it is never 
worth while making a malicious remark, no 
matter how clever it may be. 

Worth what while? Worth, my dear girl, 
the while here, which is, after all, so short, and 
the while hereafter, which is after all so long 
and sweet. Itseems to me that when you and 
I stand before the good God, it will be the little 
gossip, the petty talks about others, of which 
we will be most ashamed. 

Never forget that mere idle talk is quite as 
bad as gossip, for nobody is gaining any good 
from it, and as no vacuum exists in Nature, 
none can in every-day life. Not to be a good 
talker, my dear girl, not to be an interesting 
woman, quick in your sympathy and ready 
always to give the word of gladness to those 
in joy, or speak your tender thought to one 
who is in affliction, is to be that most un- 
pleasant of people—an unfeminine woman. 


SAYING ‘* GOOD-MORNING.”’ 

UST how to say it is what somebody wants 
to know. One of you, as ieaelibee as 
possible, bows as if all her heart was in it 

when she meets a man who is a mere acquaint- 
ance. Shall she then be surprised if the next 
time heis abit familiar in his mode of con- 
versation? Another, in her desire to be digni- 
fied, gives a rigid bow that announces her ac- 
ceptance of a pleasant acquaintance under 

rotest. Then when she meets him next he 
is chilling and decidedly unfriendly in his 
manner. 

But what todo? You will have to act the 
happy medium: When you incline your head 
give a suggestion of a smile that means ‘I 
know you;” but we don’t tell any more than 
that in a public place. 

Women are said to have won battles by the 
sweet bows given to opposing generals. 
One should be thankful that one is not in the 
midst of any great battle now, except that 
wondrous battle of life when a smile and a 
pleasant greeting does more to remove the 
stumbling blocks from the way of the weary 
wanderer than anything else. 

The “good morning” is the beginning of 
every day of life, and, my dear girl, to say it 
pleasantly is to open the golden door of a day 
and to make all the sunshine of life seem to 
rest upon you and reflect upon everybody else 
and make them feel pleasant, and that is a great 
deal. Can’t you work faster and find work 
easier when your heart is full of that liquid of 
love that we call “ pleasantness”? Just think 
it over. It is worth while. 


MY GIRLS’ MOTHERS. 


I KNOW I ought to talk only to the girls, 
but it does seem as if I wanted to say a 
word to their mothers. When we get to 
be thirty or thirty-five we are very apt to for- 
get, the days when we were eighteen, and judge 
them a bit harshly. Now, don’t do this; temper 
your an with merey and think over 
our girl. Remember that if she has your 
ngenuousness she has an impulsive ‘tem- 
per notinherited from you ; and that if she is 
not musical as you are, she has a gift for paint- 
ing that cemes a direct gift from her father. In 
your one girl you have two temperaments to 
contend with beside your own. Theoneis your 
own, the other that given her by her father, 
and the other her individual self. She has the 
t to have this respected, and it is your 

duty to teach her — i 
dear mother of girls, won't you keep 
yourself young for them? Won't you keep ms 
an interest in what the girls are doing and 
pete: HY Won’t you make them know that 
is as to help them in their fun, 
to urge on their innocent merriment as 
al "? Believe me, the best chaperons 
for girls are mothers. They are -given 
fly ater certainly each one will look care- 





fter her own little lamb. 
for the girls: make mother the glad 
ym everywhere; she is heartily wel- 
for though she may have wrinkles on 


ber there are none on her heart. 


HOW TO BE PRETTY THIS FALL. 


You all come back to town richer in flesh 
more determined to success, but just wonder 
ing a little bit at the way the = ml of the 
sun and the browning that flushed from the 
waves have affected your skin. There ix no use 
in telling you that freckles and sunburn are 
becoming; you do not contradict your 
brothers when they tell you this, but in your 
heart you do not believe they quite know. 

The trouble having been stated, the remedy 
must be found. First, your blood must be 
gotten into a good condition by using a tonic 
for it. This may be a little eau-de-cologne or 
some alcohol in the water in which you bathe 
your face, neck and arms; it will have an 
almost instantaneous effect, and you will be 
conscious of a glowing. exhilarated condition. 

Then at night use some fine cosmetic. There 
are many perfectly harmless ones that are 
more pleasant than vaseline or olive oil, 
though both of these are equally good. 

Drink milk twice a day, and remember that 
it must be ordinary milk, not cream. It is 
said to be more whitening to the skin than 
anything applied on the outside, and surely 
it is at once pleasant and healthy. 

Elder-flower water, lemon-juice and rose 
water are all simple remedies for freckles, and 
will undoubtedly remove them if they are 
regularly used and allowed to dry on the skin. 
A famous beauty is said to keep her hands 
white by always using the half of a lemon in 
washing her hands, exactly as she would a 
piece of soap; and, although freckles come, 
still nothing is so good for the skin as sun- 
shine; it makes the underskin flush, and a 
delicate pink and white is the result. A little 
care about a broad-brimmed hat, and a good- 
sized sun-umbrella will give you all the good 
desired from sunshine and keep away its de- 
fects. Keep on the sunny-side of the street in 
the winter. You know that is the place 
chosen by Englishmen, Southern women and 
dogs, so the friends will look at the good skins 
of all three, and use the proverb to point a 
moral and adorn a tail. 


MANNERS WHEN AT CHURCH. 


No, your manners in church are very bad. 
And shall I tell you to whom you are rude? 
To God, Himself. 

You have no right to saunter lazily up the 
aisle in the house dedicated to Him. 

You have no right to move about arranging, 
stroking and straightening your gown; your 
manner should be quiet and in good order. 

You have no right to read your prayer-book 
just because you do not faney the sermon. 
You are then insulting two men, God and His 
representative. 

You have no right during the time the 
hymn is sung to carefully observe the bonnets 
and wraps of the congregation. This is al- 
ways in bad taste, but reserve it for week-day 
delectation. 

You have no right to discuss the sermon as 
you walk down the aisle. The preacher has 
done his best and in the name of God, and 
you have no right to criticise him 

You wonder if you have committed all 
these sins; youdo not believe you have. My 
dear, think it over and you will find one or 
two may be laid at your door. Only little 
faults—only little rudenesses to the King of 
Kings. A demeanor becoming a gentlewoman, 
a reverence becoming a worshipper is the way I 
want all my girls to look and act at church; 
the picture of one who prayed and who lived 
a beautiful life, and who, it always seems to 
me, must have been the typically beautiful, 
is etched by England’s crown poet, and she 
seems the woman who would make home the 
place in which she dwelt the better for her. 
These are the lines that describe her :— 

* Eyes not down-dropt nor overbright, 

But fed with the clear-pointed flame of Chastity. 


Crowned Isabel through all her married life, 
The queen of marriage, a most perfect wife.” 


A MISTAKE YOU MAKE. 


Just a little one, but then it is one that 
may, after all, result very unhappily. Do 
not get in the habit of being familiar in man- 
ner or speech with young men. True, you 
may say nothing that is harmful; you may 
only say what you think, and that may be 
perfectly innocent. And always to say just 
what one thinks is wisdom, but to jest with 
Tom or Harry, innocent though the subject 
may be, is not wise. Shall there, then, be no 
gayety in life? saysa dear girl. Plenty of it. 
But make it pure, sweet fun, entirely clear 
and free from the bitter waters of Marah. 

Don’t you think that the one man—the one 
to whom you give your heart—will care more 
for one when he knows that an idle jest, a 
careless word, a familiar manner have not 
been given by you to every man friend you 
may have? It doesn’t seem much ; but, my dear 
girl, because you are my dear girl, just remem- 
ber that while many a girl amuses the general 
young man, it is the special man who is worth 
consideration. 

You do not think it quite nice to look to 
marriage as your future? Why not? Doyou 
not find the companionship of a man you 
love more interesting than that of even your 
dearest woman friend? Then you think I do 
not approve of woman’s friendship? Indeed I 
do—when they are true ones. But the best 
friend for a woman is the man who interests 
her—the man she loves, and who is her sweet- 
heart—soon to be her husband. And she 
makes a mistake in not trying to please him. 
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[Under this heading I will cheerfully answer 
each month, any question I can, sent me by my 
girl readers—RUTH ASHMORE.] 


A DAILY READER—Cocoa-butter can be bought at 
any large drug stare, where a specialty is made of 
tollet articles. 


EpitH E.—In sending a wedding present, attach 
your visiting card, and let it be taken by a messenger 
tothe bride s home. 


J. B. H.—Under no circumstances act contrary to 
the advice of your mother. If itis proper fur you to 
correspond with your friend she will be the one to 
decide, for she has had that best of all lessons—the 
experience of life. 


W. M. L.--In regard to your chin, especially about 
the line marks, it would be best to consult your family 
physician. 


CONSTANCE—It will be quite proper for your mother 
or father to ask the gentieman to visitat your house. 


Bessie B.—The friends who advise you to consult 
a physician in regard to your skin are very wise; 
blotches such us you describe usualiy result from 
some internal trouble, and to be got rid of the 
cause should be understood and properly treated. 


A VERY ANXIOUS ADMIKER—Write once more 
and ask forthe ring, andif it is not returned within 
twenty-four hours, have your mother or father write 
and demand it. You were avery silly girl to give a 
ring toaman whom you did not intend to marry. 


G. C.—It would be wise to take the advise of your 
father, for if he discovers the work unsuited to you 
he will, of course, stop it. But obey him and then you 
will not regret it. 


MAY -Suggestions as to books weregiven in the 
July JOURNAL. As far as possible, converse with 
cultivated people, speak as they speak and learn to 
think for yourself. Your visiting curd should be 
“Miss Jones,” if you are the oldest daughter, or 
“Miss Mary Jones,” if you are the second. They 
should be large and almost square; they should be en- 
graved in ordinary script. 


L..F.—Perspiration is not only healthy, but is very 
whitening tothe skin. Aftergetting overheated bathe 
your face in tepid water rather than in absolutely 
cold water. 


BANJO-Any leading maker in musical instruments 
can give youall information about banjos and their 
prices. 


l.u—Throw in the rose leaves while they are 
perfectly fresh, putting a layer of salton each, A few 
drops of alcohol will tend to give a spicy fragrance 
und the pot-pourri so simply made will be a joy for- 
ever during the-,winter days. 

M. ©. D. -It is not good form to polish the finger- 
nuils. 


ALICE R.—You will not regret being slightly re- 
served to strangers; familiarity is the quality that 
breeds contempt. 


Miss M. F. K.—A good art paperis the “* Art Ama- 
teur,’’ New York city. It will undoubtedly help you 
in your studies, 


Mks. A. B. D.—In visiting, as many cards are left as 
there ure ladies in the house. hen the hostess 
meets you at the door, a card should be left in the 
hall as you pass out. The address should be in the 
lower left-hand corner of the visiting card. 


INQUIRER—Cocoa-butter rubbed on the eye-brows 
at night is said to quicken their growth. In applying 
it be sure and foliow the crescent of the brow, 


SPERANZA—Mizpah means “The Lord watch be- 
tween me und thee when we are absent the ove trum 
the other.” 

7ee 


LETTERS TO BETH. 
NO. Vill.—LEISURE MOMENTS. 


T is not strange that you should repeat 
the question so often asked by your 
elders, viz, ‘ How do you accomplish so 
much ?”’ 

The answer is very simple: I improve 
every moment; if you care for the minutes 
the hours will take care of themselves. There 
are times and seasons when every human be- 
ing should rest, not merely recline, but abso- 
lutely give up ten or fifteen minutes to the re- 
laxation of every muscle and nerve. 

Hundreds of women lie down daily but do 
not feel refreshed. The reason is simple: they 
have not given up their minds as well as their 
bodies to the business of resting. The house- 
mother thinks of this or that to be done, and 
the young girl is planning something while 
she seems to be resting. ‘To resign everything, 
to close one’s eyes, to shut out the world and 
think only of resting, is the only way to be- 
come refreshed and strengthened for future 
effort, when one has been overtaxed. 

Rest, however, is not our present topic; we 
are to deal rather with the necessity for utiliz- 
ing odd moments of time which so many 
young girls permit to run to waste. A very 
bright girl of my acquaintance ~~ up her 
French after leaving school by reading while 
waiting for father and brothers to come down 
in the morning. 

Another young lady has accomplished 
wonders by using her pencil in sketching 
whenever she could find a moment to do so. 

A busy wife and mother of my acquaint- 
ance has not only made some dainty articles 
for her home while waiting for her boys and 
girls to return from school, but she has also 
kept up her studies in biology, which brings to 
her house many eminent men and women. 

In your great-grandmother’s day, that ex- 
cellent woman always kept a stocking or some 
kind of knitting on hand, for, as she remarked, 
“it kind of wore off, and was done almost be- 
fore you knew it.” 

We may not knit stockings in these days of 


marvelous manufactures, but the principle is | 


the same. A great many things may “ wear 
off,’ ora great many good thoughts may be 
absorbed in the odd moments when so many 
girls are looking out of the windows or lolling 
about in a listless and useless way. The best 
methods of work involve a careful arrange- 
ment of the hours of each day. In this way 
nothing is forgotten or left over for to-morrow. 
A lady well known to some of your friends 
has found life a much more satisfactory thing 
since she made definite rules of work, and will 
not permit anything short of sickness or death 
to interfere with her plans. She is a very 
busy author, and also a practical housekeeper. 
She rises at a certain hour, makes all her ar- 
rangements for the day, and at 9 A. M. is in 
her sttidy at work; this she continues with a 
short intermission for the noonday meal, and 
then returns to her desk until 4 P.M. Then 
comes the outing, usually a brisk walk with 


.ome errands to be done for the family, ora | 
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tramp to get a sketch to work from, when 
storms prevail. Sometimes, when an exhaus- 
tive article has left her nerves tremulous and 
her desk littered with books of reference, she 
attends a matinée, and gets far away from her 
own world of work; at others, she seeks rest 
in change by painting a beautiful flower or a 
tiny bit of the sea or shore. The painting 
hour she playfully calls ** Creation Time,”’ as 
she is generally thinking up sumething to 
answer the printer's call for * copy,” and she 
is thus creating in two ways. Her work for 
charity is largely done in this way. She often 
goes far away from the maddening crowd, in 
the glorious spring days, and finds in the pine 
woods or on some hilltop the full sivemath of 
mother Nature’s healing. 

It is sometimes very difficult to impress 
young girls that a change of occupations is 
indeed the best rest; they insist that “just a 
minute or two does not count,”’ and falsely be- 
lieve that idleness is essential to a “ good 
time.” 

Do they not work for pleasure at a ball, or 
picnic? Are not the toils of an excursion 
sometimes half the delight of the trip? 

Old mother Nature is a great worker ; she is 
always busy even when seemingly idle. Should 
we not be stronger and happier and more help- 
ful if we followed her teachings more closely ? 

Yes, dear Beth, lam “a devout believer in 
work,’ and when my young friends write to 
me for advice, I generally send them the fol- 
lowing taken from a book which you have 
read on both sides of the water: “If things 
gO wrong, work; if friends turn false, work; 
if trouble comes, work ; if slander assails you, 
stop your ears and go to work; it is the great- 
est possible comfort and takes your thoughts 
from self.” 

I have several young friends who are not 
living but merely existing. Their lives lack 
a purpose; they rise at eight or nine in the 
morning and hang about until lunch time; 
sometimes they play with a little fancy work 
or make a few calls upon friends as idle as 
themselves; if they walk, they are “so tired” 
that rest is imperative, and they remove their 
clothing and go to bed sometimes with a 
novel, and sometimes without; they lack a 
purpose in life, and they are constantly taking 
tonics, when the best possible stimulus for 
them would be some genuine employment 
which should call their faculties into play. 
In a world where so much is neglected, where 
numbers are suffering, and so many avenues 
of usefulness are open to all, this purposeless 
life is a disgrace. 

What would you think of a young man 
who should spend half of his waking hours 
lounging upon the bed, who should think it 
necessary to dress four or five times each day, 
and whose frequent exclamation was, “O 
dear, I wish I knew what to do with myself’’? 

I am glad to say that most of the young 
women of this generation are too wise to 
waste time in this manner, 

You are fond of telling me that you like to 
hear of real girls; of some | know personally. 
Well, let this picture focus itself in your mind: 
Not a stone’s throw from my study window 
lives my little “Saint Caroline”; of course, she 
is nobody’s saint but mine, and yet I think 
you will agree with me that she is worthy of 
all honor. When aschool girl, her father's 
house was filled with boys and girls, all sup- 
plied with the comforts of life and many of 
its luxuries. Reverses came, as they come to 
so many, and our school girl found when she 
graduated that some immediate effort was 
necessary. She did not wish to teach; beside, 
that involved delay, so she entered a store. “ I 
do not like it best,” she said, ‘but 1 will not 
be idle; and as this is the first chance, I must 
make my mark here or fail elsewhere.” Her 
faithful performance of duty brought promo- 
tion after weary years, and she still goes on 
walking a mile morning, noon and night. She 
is rosy, smiling and happy. When I observed 
that white hairs were coming among the 
brown locks, she said merrily: ‘* Well, it is 
time; for it is now nineteen years since I he- 
gan my work,” 

“Do you never get tired of it all?” 

* Oh yes, I go home very weary sometimes, 
but when I see how much happier the family 
is for my labor, and how many comforts the 
aged parents can have through my hands, 
why | am delighted to think I am blessed 
with health and strength and can work for 
them.” 

“And the long walk, is not that tedious?” 

“Oh no, that is my salvation; it gives me 
my outing every day and keeps me well and 
strong.” 

Does this brave girl give up everything to 
toil? By no means. She belongs to a literary 
club, which she attends one evening every 
week; she visits the different libraries and is 
conversant with current literature, and, as she 
says, ‘“ her Sundays are days of bliss.”’ If you 
want to know what real rest means you must 
do real work. 

Would you not like to be my “Saint Caro- 
line” rather than Dollie Mayhew, who is per- 
petually saying she does not know what to 
do with herself? 

Do you not think hers a rich, full life? 

Kate Tannatr Woops. 





When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 
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THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 





AM very happy to be intro- 
duced to The King’s Daugh- 
ters who read THe LaApieEs’ 
Home JOURNAL every 
month, as well as to those 
who are not connected with 
our “sisterhood of service.” 
I am glad that we are to 

“ have a room by ourselves in 
the JouRNAL, where we can hereafter chat to- 
yvether every month, We shall be ‘sociable’ 
from the start. I never could endure stiffness. 

I think I hear some one saying: Well, Mrs. 

BorromMe, now that you have come, tell 

us what it is to be a real Daughter of the 

King. A little child was once asked if she 
would not like to be a “ King’s Daughter,” 

and she replied, “I should like first to know 
who the King is.” So, at this first meeting 
with you, dear Daughters, | want to first speak 

of our King. 
“The King of all Kingdoms, forever is He, 
And He holdeth our crowns in His hands.” 





Our crown of perfect womanhood is in our 
knowing and loving Him. 


Who the King is, what He is to us, what 
He wants us to do for Him—these are questions 
of first importance to the King’s Daughters. 

Our constitution answers the first question. 
I hope you who wear the little silver cross 
know by heart the two simple artic les in our 
constitution. The second says: “ Any person 
may become a member of this Order whose 
purposes and aims are in accord with its ob- 
jects, and who holds herself responsible to the 
King, our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ.” 

Here then is an answer to that question, 
‘Who is the King?”—Our Lord and Saviour, 
Jesus Christ. 

“What is the King to us?’’—Just as much 
as our faith makes Him. 

Last summer as I stood one day by the sea- 
shore I watched some children who were 
digging holes in the sand, waiting for the 
waves toroll in, and just as much of the At- 
lantic Ocean rolled in as the holes which 
they dug could hold. Others I saw —— 
among the breakers; others still, away beyon 
the breakers, swimming in deep water. And 
as I stood and looked over the great sea, over 
which I had crossed and re-crossed and yet 
knew so little about, I glanced at my silver 
cross with “In His Name” inscribed upon it, 
and what I had seen in a figure answered the 
question for me. 

“What is the King to us?’’—All we can 
apprehend. I may be like the very little chil- 
dren by the seashore. Hemay not be much » 
me compared with what another apprehends 
but, if we do not despise the ‘day of onal 
things,’ He will come into the smallest heart 
and the smallest intellect. As Faber says: 


“How much the least good is to God! 
Tiow much each soul is worth! 


Our knowledge of Him is progressive. No 
Matter how much Heis to us now, we can 
know so little of Him yet. The time will 
come when the grandest saint who has known 
Him as ‘‘the Chief among ten thousand, the 
altogether lovely”’ will say 

* How little I have gained ; 
How vast the unattained.” 
Let us be glad that we know Him in the 
least! 


| remember a young girl saying to me: “I 
um notaChristian, I am sure I am not a Chris- 
tian’’; and I said, Well, my dear child, you do 
not want to wear a meaningless badge if there 
isno love in your heart for the Lord Jesus. 
“Oh,” she said, “I cannot say that; but I 
know lam not the Christian I ought to be; 
and yet,” she said so unaffectedly, “ I love Him 
well enough to help endow the bed in the 
hospital!” 

How glad Iam that we are willing in our 
organization to let the little ones step on the 
first round of the ladder. 

‘What does He want us to do for Him?” 
Well, the King's Daughter believes He wants 
her to do for Him what the first part of our 
constitution says are the aims and objects 
of our order: “To develop spiritual life, and 
to stimulate Christian activity.” 

I was once asked to give my definition of a 
Christian, and I answered :—One who believes 
what Jesus Christ says, and does as He tells 
you. And I know of no better definition of 
«a real King’s Daughter. 

Now, what does He tell us? He tells us 
that God is our Father and teaches us to say, 
“Our Father.’ We must believe we are His 
Daughters; not believe we are only when 
we are good, but believe we are His Daughters 
in order to become good. If we are only sure 
He is our Father we will be His happy, loving, 
and obedient children. I have a friend who 

talks of three ‘ F’s’: Facts, Faith, Feeling. 

Now that orde +r must be observed : Facts, first 
—God is our Father; God is love—these are 
facts. Believe them, and you have Faith! 
Then you will have “joy and peace through 
believing” in these facts. 

Perhaps we have not emphasized the little 
“word do as much as we sheuld. Christ said 
do so often. We must not only believe what 
He said, but do as He tells us. 

“What can I do for the King?’’—Do the duty 
that lies next to you. Character and service 


make perfect womanhood; that is the reason 
we emphasize the word within first: The 
King’s eather is all glorious within. Then 
comes service, and to serve the nearest to 
us in our families; surely this is work for 
the King. 


I remember some girls coming to me to tell 
me they had joined our Order and they said, 
“We have nothing to do.”’ L asked them if their 
mothers were living, and they answered, ‘ Oh, 
yes.’ lLasked each, Have you tried to see if 
there is anything you can do to lighten your 
mother’s burden? Not one of them had 
thought of that; yet each loved her mother 
best. How often I wish I had been more 
tender and thoughtful of my mother. 

If we love our King all service will be for 
Him; and the lowliest and most ordinary will 
be as sweet as the highest. Say of any work, 
itis the work He has given me to do, and the 
opportunities for larger service will multiply. 

And now, dear Daughters, I must not keep 
you longer. lam glad we have had this little 
time together, and to-day I have done all the 
talking, but the next time we meet in our 
room I want to hear from you. I am sure 
you have something in your hearts to say to 
me. And here | shall not only be glad to 
meet you but to hear from you; glad to 
answer any questions you may want to ask. 

I hope, too, each month to give a little 
‘talk,”’ such as it is my delight to give in the 
drawing-rooms of New York. Of course, I 
shall not keep you an hour, but only a very 
few minutes, and forthat reason, 1 shall call 
them “ Fiveeminute Talks.’’ My one object 
in these little familiar conversations will ever 
be, as I may, to develop spiritual life and to 
stimulate Christian ac tivity. 





I hope, too, to be ‘able to tell you much of 
what your sisters are doing for the order in 
real practical work. But whether we talk of 
the spiritual life, or its results in the uplifting 
and aiding the poor and the sick, the halt and 
the blind, one, and only one, purpose shall be 
ours—to know Him, our King, more and more 
as the days go by. 

If that, indeed, be the outcome of our meet- 
ing together, how glad we shall be that in the 
autumn of 1890 God gave us this opportunity 
of talking with each other in THe Laptes’ 
Home JouRNAL. 

Lovingly, your Friend, 

MarGaAreT BorroMe. 

You can address all your letters to me care 
of Tue Lapies’ Home Journat, Philadelphia, 
and then J shall be sure to receive them. 


-e- 


LOVE IS HELPFUL. 


WENT into one of the largest New York 

dry goods stores one morning, and while 

waiting for my change, and finding my- 

self the only customer in that part of the 

shop, I fell into a little conversation with 
the girl who had waited on me. 

Casually I chanced to remark, ‘‘ Well, it does 
not matter so much whether we aréon one 
side or the other of the counter if we are 
serving the one we love,”’ and, smiling, Tadded, 

The great thing is to be in love. I amin love 
all the time.” 

Several young girls, on either side of the one 
{ was talking too, moved up at this remark, 
and one said, “This is interesting; we must 
hear this.” 

“ Yes,’ I said, “the most interesting thing 
in the world is love; but I was not thinking 

—~when J said J am in love all the time—of 
the love of the human heart that may give 
you ecstasy one hour, and anguish the next; 
but of the love of One who loves us always 
and never dies.” 

Then I por the little silver cross on 
my dress and said—*' Did you ever hear of the 
King’s Daughters? 

“QO, yes amet one young girl answered. 
“There are some in this store.” And then J 
had such a nice sociable talk with the half 
dozen girls, and told them how often I had felt 
reproved when shopping to see there patience 
and cheerfulness. 

As | said this a bright-looking young girl 
said, “ Do you think that of us? That gener- 
ally we are patient and cheerful ?”’ 

I said: ‘“* Yes, indeed, I have seen but rare 
exceptions.” 

The girl replied so eagerly, “I am so glad to 
hear that, for there are so many people who 
say just the opposite of us.” 

Oh, how I wish our favored girls who are 
so often in. these great city shops would just 
think that the same girlish hearts are on the 
other side of the counter. 

I shall never forget the pale-faced yirl that I 
met at another time, who wore our little silver 
cross on her dress, when I said—‘t Don’t you 
yet tired this warm weather standing here?” 

The pale cheek flushed with pleasure. 
“Yes, I do, sometimes, but this week nine 
beautiful Daughters of the King have talked 
with me.” 

Oh, when shall we learn to act what we say 
we believe—that God loves all, and if we love 
Him we surely will love those He loves? 

The first bit of poetry I ever committed to 
memory, when a mere child, conmmenced with: 
* Let us love one another, 

Not long may we stay.’ 

Alas! how slow have I been to learn the 

one lesson—“t Love one another.” 


“DAUGHTERS” IN A PALACE. 





ECENTLY I found myself the guest 
of Mrs. Frederick W. Vanderbilt, in 
her beautiful palace at Newport, 
and I had the joy of meeting the 
circle which Mrs. Vanderbilt formed 
a year ago, all belonging to that 
noble class of young women who 
earn their own living. Some are 
engaged at the post-office and others in honor- 
ableemployment. They were all invited to meet 
me in the palatial house—the description of 
which they had read in the newspapers. I wish 
I could describe the scene. We gathered in the 
grand hall after all the circle had seen the won- 
derful house. One young girl told us after, that 
she could not sleep that night it seemed to her 
she had been in fairy-land. It was very sweet to 
talk to these Daughters of the King about the 
palace of character, the only enduring palace 
after all; the Psalm—the 45th—that we have 
called the Psalm of our Order, never seemed 
lovelier and the words never more significant— 
“ The King’s Daughter is all glorious within.” 
They had seen marvelous outward beauty, for 
the Old World had contributed to the furnish- 
ing of this new palace, and it was so easy to 
take all around us as types of the more ex- 
ceeding beauty of Christ-like hearts and lives. 
How glad I was that night that the rich and 
poor met together, and that not one of the ser- 
vants of the great house was absent. They 
tilled the galleries that surround the hall, and 
listened to the words of love that were spoken, 
and joined in our Lord’s prayer with us. I 
hardly knew which to congratulate most—the 
beautiful mistress who had given the joy, or 
the dear girls who had such an eve ning as 
they said “would last them a life-time.” 0, 
when shall we all learn, the rich as well as the 
pene. that the only happy life is the life of 
oving service in His namse? 





THE MAGIC OF A FACE. 


‘ T was a rainy winter afternoon; an 
enveloping mist shut out the other 
side of the street; a penetrating 
S dampness chilled to the marrow ; 
bo the wet and muddy pavements 
<< were slippery and_ treacherous ; 
everybody looked miserable and 
as if in haste to find some “ hearthstone ruddy 
light.” Nobody was courteous, and after 
colliding with several umbrellas and: dodging 
others innumerable, I began to regret that J 
was ever born. How unpreposessing the 
people looked; every woman seemed to have 
worn her shabbiest clothes, and the faces of all 
looked, in the gray light, old and haggard. 

I grew momentarily more depressed and 
pessimistic and cynical, when, suddenly, a 
face, a woman's face, flashed and shone out 
of the crowd. Beautitul? Yes, but not a 
young face; it had a better charm than that o1 
mere youth; surely the possessor of that face 
had suffered, and overcome and found peace, 
for it had the sweet look of one who dwells- 

‘Down in a deep calm, whatsoever storms may shake 

the world, 

I forgot all about the drizzle and the general 
discomfort, and gazed eagerly while the vision 
passed. I absorbed the whole tout ensemble ; 
I noted a bit of purple ribbon on her bodice, 
and a little, silver cross. 

Quick as I saw this betokening mark of 
royalty of character, there flashed across my 
memory these words: “I do not care to be of 
a piece with the common thread of life; I like 
to be the purple sewn upon it.” 

I continued my way less wearily, because 
the vision of that woman's face had cheered 
and warmed and comforted my spirit, and be- 
yan to muse of the magic power of some 
women’s faces, 


to recall us from sordid cares to better things; 
and there are patient faces, that we see in the 
daily journey, that help and strengthen us. 
They may not possess the beauty given by 
perfect feature, brilliant complexion, and 
eyes like an odalisque, but they have the 
beauty of goodness, which makes them a bit 
of the purple sewn upon the thread of our 
lives, KLLA B. Carter. 


A STORY OF MT. BLANC. 


AM very impulsive and need to be 
led. I specially needed it when 
young. 

I learned a lesson, in short 
sentence, a few years ago, I have 
never forgotten. 

We were at the foot of Mt. Blanc, 
in the village of Chamouni. A sad 
thing had happened the day before 

we reached the village. A young physician, 
of Bogton, had determined to reach the heights 
of Mt. Blane. He accomplished the feat, and 
the little village was illuminated in his honor; 


the flag was flying from the little hut on the | 


mountain side—that all who have visited 
Chamouni well remember—that told of his 
victory. But after he had ascended and de- 
scended in safety, as far as the hut, he wanted 
then to be relieved from his guide; he wanted 
to be free from the rope, and he insisted that 
he could go alone. The guide remonstrated 
with him, told him it was not safe, but he was 
tired of the rope and declared he would be 
free of it. The guide had to yield. The 
young man had only gone a short distance 
when his foot slipped on the ice and he could 
not stop himself frem sliding down the in- 
clined icy steeps. The rope was gone so the 
guide could not hold him or pull him back. 
And out on a shelving piece of ice lay the 
dead body of the young physician, as it was 
pointed out to me. The bells had been rung, 
the village illuminated in honor of his success, 
but, alas, in a fatal moment he refused to be 
guided; he was tired of the rope. 

Do we not get tired of the rope? God’s 
providences hold us, restrain us and we get 
tired sometimes. We need a guide, and shall 
till the dangerous paths are over. Never get 
disengaged from your Guide; jet your prayer 
be “Lead Thou me on,” and sometinte the 


bells of heaven will ring that you are safe at | 


home! 


There are vanished faces that | 
shine out through the mist of memory always | 
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GUIDANCE FOR OUR DAUGHTERS. 


> ERE is no prayer more needed than 

‘Guide me,oh Thou Great Jehovah !’ 

How little, I fear, do our girls think and 

pray to be directed in regard to the future com- 
panions of their lives. 

I can look back to a time in my girlhood 
when I came so near marrying a very worldly 
man, and I have often thought what would 
have been my life—to say nothing of my 
eternal destiny—had I gone that way. But I 

rayed, ‘Guide me,”’—though I wasa thought- 
ess Christian girl. Yet i did, in a very 
simple way, ask God to keep me from marry- 
ing the yr person. And God heard my 
pores. And I want to tell you, dear Daughters, 
or I think I shall tell you secrets as we are 
all by ourselves, the one prayer of my life has 
been “‘ Guide me.” 

I always led in song at our family altar— 
and many atime as I have taken my accus- 
tomed seat at the instrument, and have said: 
“Boys, what shall we sing?” (I have four 
boys; they have all grown into men) the an- 
swer so often was: “‘ Well, mother, I suppose 
you want to sing, ‘Guide me.’”’ And I did need 
the song in the morning, oh! so often. ° 

oo; > 





WHERE ‘‘ THE KING’S DAUGHTERS” ARE. 
hd has been our privilege to place upon the 

records of our Order the names of mem- 

bers from Japan, China, India, New 
Zealand, Australia, the Sandwich Islands, 
Turkey, France, Italy, Germany, Great Britain, 
and from every State and Territory in owrown 
country. We little dreamed—we who hoped 
when this Order was founded that we might 
never be an organization which would be 
talked about or written about in the papers, or 
be called upon to hold great public meetin 
—that in less than four years the globe would 
be encircled by the wearers of our sacred 
emblem, and that it would shine forth from 
the remotest corners of the earth telling of 
those who love the King all who desire to 
serve in His name. 
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SICK ROOM 
Should be perfect- 
ly quiet. No noisy, 
squeaky shoes. No 
loud thumping up 
the stairs. A nurse 
may become spirit- 
like in her move- 
ments. How? By 
., Wearing the Alfred 
> ae Felt Shoes 
SS or Slippers. They 
2 <® are exactly right 
for the sick-room. Equally good 
for the servants, whose steps so 
often distract. The mistress, also, 
finds them invaluable. Easy, com- 
fortable, durable. Ask for them, 
and be sure you get the genuine 
Alfred Dolge. Illustrated circu- 
lars of the sole agents, 


DANIEL GREEN & €O.,122 East 13th St., N.Y. 


150 Tints. English | Enamél. 


Ready for use. 
Self-Opening Ti m.. 
Can bea by any- 


THE 








ventor. All othe r 
ename!) paints are imi- 
tations. Ry t-) renovat- 


ing and 

Furniture, ve 
are, Wicker Work, 

ete. ‘Also for 


Ladies’ Artistic Work 


By mall, 25 and 50 
cents. 


Send for tint cards. 
“Vitros Bath apa 
resists boiling water. 

60c. and $1.00. POSTAQE, !0c. EXTRA. 


| THE iENGUSH ENAMEL PAINT you.” 
O East 1 15th Street, New York, 


If 80, and desire fashionable 
writing paper at reasonable 
rices, ask your stationer for 
Bo ston Linen, 


Boston Bond 


or Bunker Hill Linen. 

If he does not keep them send 

us 3 two-cent — ys our 
complete samples of paper 

B representing over 250 vaste 


hich llby the nd 
Postage is 16 cts. per Uh) “hee SNC ae Matthys Pon 
Express often cheaper. 49-51 Franklin n Street, Boston. 


TRICYCLES | BABY WAGONS 


Bors’ & 
GIRLS’ ALL 
DELIGHT) GRADES. 


Save money by bu 
from the maki on. Bend 
for prices. 


Kew Haven Rattan Co. 


New Haven, Conn. 
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sisters. 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


OW rapidly one month 
follows upon the heels 
of another! September 
hardly came, and now 
October is here. We 
have fairly settled down 
toour fall work. School 
has begun. Much of 
the ease of our winter's 

\ . work will depend on 
the systematic arrangement of the time which 
we can make now. If the ‘ Amelioration 

Club" has accomplished anything for us, we 
shall have learned to put aside some of the 
unnecessary things, and make room for what 

is of more value to our homes. It isa great 

art—that of knowing what not to do. 
*% 





What is the right thing to do in respect to 
the treatment of beggars, those who come to 
the door and those who meet us in the street? 
Just among ourselves here, what is the prac- 
tice in regard to giving “‘ cold victuals’’? Iam 
inclined to think a great deal of harm is done 
in that way. Do we begin early enough to 
teach our children true benevolence? We 
wish them to be tender-hearted and generous, 
~ I think we early begin to. make them hard- 
,earted and selfish. 
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This question, of the best way to share what 
we have with others who have not, is one 
which is so large that we must begin to solve 
itin the family. Tossing a penny to a street 
beggar, disposing of food unfit for our use by 
giving it promiscuously at the door, is not 
real benevolence, but we sometimes try to de- 
ceive ourselves into the belief that it is. And 
having satisfied our easy conscience in that 
way, we withold true service where we ought 
to give it, and turn our benefactions into in- 
juries. Let us be careful to give to do good, 
not to quiet our wounded sensibilities, nor in- 
flate our pride, and let us give one another 
our experiences in dispensing charity. 

* 





We talk a great deal about our daughters, 
and we need to think about all that they 
need ; but we must not forget_our sons. There 
comes to many homes the sad question, 
Where is my boy? with no answer possible 
whith is not agonizing. What shall be done 
to keep the boys happy in the home, finding in 
the company of parents and brothers and 
sisters, the best time in the world’? It can 
be done, and what joy is greater than that 
which comes to the mother whose sons find 
in her their surest, most sympathizing con- 
fidant ? 

*,% 

A home enriched by the presence of noble 
sons and daughters, bound together with 
father and mother in a companionship which 
makes age a contributor to youth, and youth 
a refreshment to age, is indeed the ‘ dearest 
spot on earth.’’ That is what we are trying 
to make of our homes, is it not? And how 
shall we begin with the boys so that as they 
grow up they will make a part of a perfect 
household. [sometimes wish we could know 
what the boys themselves think about it. 

AunT PATIENCE. 


#% 
% 

“ Hard-heartedness dwells not with souls 

i Round whom Thine arms are drawn.” 


ANOTHER MOTHER'S VIEW OF DISOBEDIENT GIRLS. 


: DEAR AUNT PATIENCE—The plan suggested for 
; this page is a good one. There are many good women 
i who would not think of writing a magazine article, 
but could offer many valuable s estions from their 
own experience in the shape of a letter. 

f am 80 very, very sorry for that mother of two 
daughters just budding into womanhood, who asks 
for some sharp, short, heroic method of counteract- 
Se negiect and mistakes of twelve years. Just 
w they are needing such loving tact and gentile 

; just when the mother could be finding her 
sweetest bo gee ga and wearing her crown of 


80 proudly. 
have two about the same age, and half a dozen 
more. If I could imagine such a deplorable condition 
Sings ie my own loving circie, what, oh, what 
think I should say in my own room—and with just 
our three selves— 

“Girlies, I have not been a very good mother, and 
not as well and happy with us as they 
ght tobe. Let us try and begin again. 
will kneel down and ask the good Father, who 
raid us, to make us patient, 

to each other.” 
God is specially kind to a mother who 
tapge to Him for help, forsome of us who are so full 
of its ourselves and so imperfect, are so happy in 


chi 4 
will bless our work, however weak and poor, but 
must be our best, our very best, our all. 
THANKFUL MOTHER. 


What evil influence could remain in such a 
sacred atmosphere! Surely all would be well 
between parent and child if this divine spirit 
it, overcoming love were welcomed in 
home. It is the hard, proud will, some- 
times in thechild, and, alas! sometimes in the 
moth m the child because first in the 
n works so much mischief. Petty 
early exercised by the mother, begets 
om in the child which grows with the 

ens with the strength. 
mother’s happy plan be 
= y who are in bitter sorrow over a 
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A Department devoted entirely to an interchange of ideas between our band of JOURNAL 
Address all letters to AUNT PATIENCE, care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 433-435 Arch 


STRENGTH GAINED BY EXERCISE. 


DEAR AUNT PATIENCE—I am quite sure that no 
Department of our JOUKNAL will be more useful than 
the new one under your charge, and I hasten to send a 
hint which may be of service to the JOURNAL sisters. 

Mothers know to their sorrow that itis not uncom- 
mon for the ankles of young children to prove un- 
equal to their weight. This happened to my eldest 
child. And —{ physician recommended first a trial 
of strong laced boots, <= ported at the ankle by even 
stronger leather, and sa Ai that if these were unsuc- 
cessful I must resort to iron braces. 

I tried to accustom the tender little feet to the boots, 
but they were of no use, and plainly caused much dis- 
comfort, indeed some suffering. dreaded supports 
more than I can say, but they seemed inevitable. 

One night, however, as | undressed the littie girl, I 
noticed that when she ran about in her bare feet, one 
ankle remained perfectly straight, the other bent but 
little. The idea dawned upon me that, untrammeled, 
her ankles might become right. The next day I put 
her in ankie ties, as near to nothing asl thought pos- 
sible, and in a few weeks the muscles had strengthened 
80 that her boots caused her no trouble, nor has she 
had any since, though now six years old. A second 
child bad —. tiny feet, and showed the same tend- 
ency. L used Indian moccasins with her, with as good 
result. I bave found the plan efficacious so often 
that 1 consider its value proved. A friend of mine, 

whose very heavy boy was fast becoming bow-legged, 
adopted the braces first, to no effect but the misery of 
the child. After a long time she resorted to the 
method I had used, as a last resort, and within six 
weeks the ankles became strong and straight, and the 
crookedness of the legs soon corrected itself—al- 
though the boy was then three years oid. 

I hope mothers who are anxious on this score, will 
try this pan first, as it is not possible that any evil 
should result, and I am sure good will. If any mother 
is benefited wiil she so tar gratify me as so ae of 


it through these columns? 


A plan so successful is worthy of considera- 
tion, but I should not place too much reliance 
on it. The cause may not always be the same 
although the appearance of weakness may be 
very similar, and if a skilled physician should 
order braces the mother must watch con- 
stantly and be very sure that good result is 
following, if she, in disregard of that direction, 
removes all support. IL have been young and 
now am old, and [ have seen much harm 
done by following the advice of those who, 
having no power of diagnosis, were unable to 
judge of the real nature of the ailment. I 
Toatned a severe lesson myself many years 
ago and should not wish another to fall into 
so grievous an error. 


WHAT DO OUR CHILDREN READ? 


DEAR AUNT PATIENCE—“I wish that we might 
make the subject * What and Llow to Read.” the topic 
of some of our letters. 

Pure, elevating, and instructive literature in the 
homes of our land, would be a boon of priceless 
value, and anything that shal! set the people to think- 
ing rightly in this direction wouid be a God send. 

mn my summer vacations [ have usually taken 
board at tarm-houses in different parts of our own 
State, and | am utterly surprised at the lack of books 
in the homes of the people, and the indifference mani- 
fested to the subject of reading matter in the family. 
Lhope sincerely, thatinthe JOURNAL weshall| have line 
upon line in this direction, and faithfully and fully 
declare this truth that parents see to it that they not 
only set good books before their chidren but read 
them with them. A book is twice as well understood 
and appreciated by the boys and girls if father and 
mother read it to, or with, them, and by so doing en- 
courage the habit of reading. a habit which once 
formed may prove an untold blessing through life. 
And could the interest for the right kind of reading be 
awakened in the homes of our land, to the exclusion 
of all other, the effect upon the next generation can 
hardly be estimated. 

Ihave spoken of country homes, but the evil is not 
confined to the country. ‘Take any average class in a 
city Sunday-school, and ask all round what they read 
after their lessons are put away in the evening, and, 
beginning with the first, say: 

“Johnny, what books do you read evenings ?” “Why, 
Idon’tread any. Whatdol wanttoreadfor? Iknow 
how, and I have enough in day school.” 

* James, what do you read? ‘I read all the murders 
and all the papers tell me about the last walking 
match.” 

‘Horace, what do you read?” “Why last week I 
bought the 2’ “Did your mother know it?”’ 

“I don't know, but I don’t think she cares what I read 
for she never asks me, and, indeed, she is hardly ever 
home evenings.” 

“Howard, what were you reading last week?” “Well, 
now that I go to school I don’t get much time to read, 
for my people want me to play most of the time after 
doing errands, and getting my lessons ; but last week, 
let me see, I read some in “‘Headly’s History of the 
Rebellion,” for | had been talking with the boys 
about James River in our geography lesson that 
made me think of something I wanted to hunt up 
about the battles in the South; and then I was going 
to hear Burbank read “Rip Van Winkle,’’ so I got 
Washington Irving’s Sketch book to read the story be- 
forehand for myself, for I thought I should enjoy it 
more; and I read a few chapters in Mrs. Stowe’s ** Old- 
town Folks,” for one morning at the breakfast table 
we were talking about David and Nathan, and I re- 
membered Sam Lawsons telling the same story,and 
and so [ hunted it up. I never tire of history, and the 
boys in day schoo! often call me the “professor of 
history,” but I don’t care; I keep on reading it, and 
often mamma reads from some of the magazines 
evenings, and we talk about it, and I get so interested 
that I am sorry when bed-time comes.” 

This is no mere Saney sketch, it is true of more 
than one class, or school, and I feel sometimes that if 
there could be some plan devised by which the dis- 

position to read, and the desire to read good books, 
could be cultivated, it would be more influential for 
good than any other thing. Personally I should have 
more faith in the free distribution of good, healthy 

“half-hour series’? that would be read by our leg 4 

and girlsif parents and teachers co-operated, than in 
many of the books distributed in our Sunday-schools, 
but which are not read. Butl am making a very jong 
letter and I only intended to say, by all means write 

“What and How” to rend, and generally give the sub- 

ject such a stirring up that, at least all the families 

where the JOURNAL goes, shall “turn over a new 

leaf,” and begin to read, and read right! r: 

MOTHER. 








AN INGUIRY OF THE SISTERS. 


Would some of the JOURNAL Sisters tell me where 
I could get the corresponding pillow-sham to the 
motto “Go to wes Like the Flowers”? I will be a 
thousand times obliged and wil! send a square of 
muslin and postage for its return, or give any little 
sum it is worth for stamping. Please write to me per- 
sonally as I am only atrial subscriber; but I hope not 
to be long without THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


=: Stew tne « CLARA M, Ross. 
Farmingto ” xico. 


DON’T HURRY THE CHILDREN, 


DEAR AUNT PATIENCE—I have three little girls 
who are the joy of my life. The two younger go to 
school. They have to study harder than I approve of, 
but neither they nor their teachers are wiiiing they 
should wo intoa lower ciass, 80 they have to spend 
most of theirtime instudy. Now if I triedto teach 
them to sew, they wouid Lave scarcely any t'me to 
yiay or take Out-door exercise. They help with the 
housework a# littie; that I consider a good change 
from books. They make dolls clothes rainy Saturdays. 

My oldest girl was not able to go to school after she 
was thirteen ; then | commenced to teach her to sew 
and it was no trouble to either of us. She was old 
enough to use skill and judgment and never a seam 
had to betaken out. I thinkin that, as in al) other 
things, trying to urge children alonz too fast causes 
both mother and child, teacher and pupil, a great deal 
of unnecessary troub e and worry. 

Let the children romp and play. Itis no harder for 
us to hear the noise than it is forthem to keep still, 
and if we think more of their happiness aod lees of 
our nerves we would soon get used to it. Lwould 
rather see a happy littie girl than a perfect little 
lady, except on sume occasions. 

y children are considered very well behaved. 
They have never received corporal punishment from 
any one except fa ey then it was very light—and I 
have hardly punished them since they were five years 
old. 1 rule almost entirely a Ay and reasoning. 

KS. J. MCKINNON. 


HOW GREAT A MATTER A LITTLE FIRE KINDLETH. 


DEAR AUNT PATIENCE—I was delighted to see that 
a page is to be devoted entirely to our correspondence. 
Itis such a de.ightful way of getting at the best there 
isinevery one. 8. K. B., wants toknow “ Whr women 
will gossip.” This ismy idea: A great many women 
Ihave met very seldom read the papers, never look 
ata book, are not interested in any of the leading 
topics of the day, and, in fact, their intelligence does 
not seem to reach ony higher, than the latest news 
of some friend or neighbor. lam thrown with one 
of that kind sometimes, and after trying vainly to 
get her to talk about ores but gossip, to keep 
from being altogether silent I may tell her a bit of 
news about some one we know, and away she goes. 
Of course lam as bad as sheis for giving in to her 
atal!l in that respect. I only tell zou this and show 
how easy itis to fall into that habit. I think agreat 
many so-called gossips do it against their better 
judgment. 

I shall be very glad indeed to join you with any of 
the others who may wish to do so, in an effort to 
overcome this habit in ourselves, and try to decrease 
the amount in others by showing by our manner that 
we will not tolerate itin our presence. 

I always did pride myself, and had the reputation 
of being very much averse to gossip when a girl; but 
the above example shows how casy it isto form such 
a habit when thrown with people of that kind. Will 
C. A K. tell me if she lives in Kansas City ? Her letter 
sounds like the dearest friend | have in the world. 

MRS. JERMAYNE, 


LOVE ENVIETH NOT. 


DEAR AUNT PATIENCE—I like the answer to “A 
Man’s Idea of a Good Wife.” I feel almost rebellious 
sometimes when I read about the ensy times and 
luxuries of some women who really have so little 
need, comparatively, for such luxuries. J would like 
to give my own case for instance. Ihave a good, 
kind husband, my ideal; that I must work is no fauit 
of his. Weown two lots and a house of four rooms. 
We have apair of little twin babies; Ihave done and 
have to do all of the babies’ sewing and my own, all 
of the housework, baking and almost ali of the wash- 
ing and mending; and tend, and bathe, and nurse the 
babies whoare fretful from teething. Ihave done all 
of our work since they were three weeks old, and 
have never had a« nurse girl. So many write about 
“baby’s nurse’ I sometimes with they could take 
care of twins for awhile and do the work I do. 

A HAPPY WIFE AND MOTHER. 


HOME CULTURE CLUBS. 


Maybe a short description of our “Home Culture 
Clubs” willinterest the JOURNAL readers and stimu- 
late them to go and do likewise. ‘’o begin with, we 
read Geo. W. Cable’s article inthe “Century,” on the 
subject, and, in unswer to a letter, the secretary re- 
ceived two very much prized autograph letters from 
Mr. Cable, who, I believe, isa member of Club lL. Itis 
#0 hard to keep up one’s reading all alone, especially 
after the cares of home and children are a part of 
one's life. 

From six to cight is considered a good number, for 
the object is to interest asmal! circle in each neighbor- 
hood. There should be union meetings occasionally, 
that good suggestions may be interchanged. Weekly 
meetings from home to home, bring the culture with- 
in reach of the entire family. We received our 
“number” from the secretary in Northampton, Mass., 
who supplies us with a blank on which to record pages 
read inand out of meeting, together with names of 
books read by the individuat members. We read 
aloud, in reguiar order, a chipter or portion of the 
work forthe evening. ‘he subjects selected are those 
we believe will be beneficial, giving good descriptions, 
valuable information, keen insight into character. etc. 

This is the second year of our club, and we know we 
fre better for its existence. ‘The entire evening is 
devoted to the reading, the first ten or fifteen minutes 
being given to general talk on anything of interest to 
the club; a word about some intelligent person met, 
concert or opera attended, item in paper or subject in 
connection with the daily life-work of the speaker. 
If we find ourselves drifting into generalities we stop 
abruptly and begin to read. We discuss doubtful 
meanings of words, quotations and references as they 
occur, and settle all questions at once if possible. If 
uaable to dispose of them then, some one is deputed 
to bring in the necessary information the next week. 
Sometimes few pages are read and not all present 
read, but much is gained ~! the discussions. Among 
the books we have read in the above manner are 
Rasselas, Iliad, Vanity Fair, Hitherto, Ruskin’s 
Essays, and Throngh One Administration. 

We have gained in conversational ability, been re- 
minded of miscalled common words, and our voices 
are strengthened for singing, besides the delightful 
personal acquaintances made. L. L. P. 


IN A GOODLY LAND. 


DEAR HOME JOURNAL.—I wonder if a note from 
one of your subscribers, whois sojourning in Cali- 
fornia for atime, would be acceptable? Atieast, you 
will not object to knowing that in two homes I have 
seen THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, and been told 
“Oh yes, we have taken it for sume time, and always 
“KP itso much.” 
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down very cosily and prettily in the San Gorgonia 
Pass, between two ranges of mountains. San 
Bernardino on the north, and San Jacinto on the 
south, the desert on the east, and on the west the only 
place where there seems to be any way out looking 
directly toward the ocean. The wind blows a most 
steadily from some direction, usually from the west, 
at this season of the year, and no matt#r how warm 
the weather, one can be cool in the shade or when 
driving. Walking is warm work, the ground is so 
very hot, but it always cools off about four P. M., and 
the nights are delightfully cool. 

Andthen thefruit! And the flowers, roses specially !! 
Yes, they really do deserve two exclamations. 

I climbed one of the foot-hills the other day, only a 
very little way up, but I had a good view of the 
Pass. It resembled an immense checker-board, laid 
out so regularly; and the orchards, vineyards and 
gruin supplied different shades of green and 
yellow for the squares. The tand is cultivated 
away up into the foot-hills and well-watered_by 
mountain streams brought down in a flume.” The 
town is well 'ocated, on the Southern Pacific Railroad, 
eighty-eight miles from Los Angeles, which place is 
upon the map, but decidediy down from here as to al- 
titude. This place is 2317 feet above sea level. I have 
not told you its very best features, however. The 
climate is such a blessing to people with weak or dis- 
ensed lungs that it is fast becoming a resort for 
invaiids. [ couldtell you of many almost miraculous 
cures, but as this isn’t an advertisement, I wiil only 
speak of my own case. 

I have been here a month and instead of being weak, 
thin, and coughing badly,as when I came, Iam gain- 
ing flesh, can walk a mile and a quarter without stop- 
ping to rest, ’am brown a8 a berry, and the cough is not 
neariy so troublesome. Quite again in so short a 
time, is it not? 

I wish all who have any tendency toward that 
dread disease, consumption. would come here and be 
cured, for certainly that trouble can be cured if 
“taken intime.” If you know any one afflicted with 
sore lungs, do give him, or her, my address and I wiil 
refer them to persons who will give them reliabie 
and accurate information. 

You don’t seem to need canvassers in this part of 
the country, but if I find anys family unacquainted 
with you, I shall hasten to perform an introdgction. 

Mrs. J. F. BIRD. 


\ 
isa very small town, simply a hamlet, tucked 
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IMPARTIAL TREATMENT OF CHILDREN. 


DEAK FRIENDS—From observation I have learned 
that there is not one mother out of ten having more 
than two children, who does not,.$perhaps unknow- 
ing!y, treat with partia ity one child. 

Perhaps among your children there may be one who 
is specially gifted, one extra “bright” or pretty. Are 
you sure you do not make more of her? (1 say her be- 
cause it is generally a daughter whom you favor). 
When there is** company” do you not “show her off,” 
while your other children sit unobserved, unadmired, 
and, perhaps, unloved, in some corner, fee ing as only 
an ill-used child can? Is it the child’s fault that it is 
not pretty or gifted in some way? Certainly not. 

Or you may have a son who is the oldest. Did you 
ever see him come into the house, throw his coat and 
bat on a chair, his overshvoes underthe stove, and say, 
“Sis, put those away”? As a usual thing do you not 
let the younger children wait on him? Would it not 
be better to say, “My son, wait on yourself’’? 

Dves one of your daughters take music or drawing, 
and does she entertain the visitors while the “Martha” 
goes to the kitchen? 

You have heard mothers speak to the oldest daugh- 
terthus: “ Now, Jennie, you do this or you do that, you 
are the oldest, you ought to do more than Sadie or 
Nellie.” This I say is the “most unkindest cut of ali.” 

Ought Jennie, because she is the oidest, bear the re- 
sponsibility of househoid duties on her shoulders, 
when, perhaps, Sadie and Nellie, although not as old, 
are quite as strong as she? 

Give each child his or her own individual work to do 
and see that the task is performed; divide the duties 
among them according bs their strength and ability; 
don’t sav, “Jennie you are the oldest, you must dothe 
most.” Don’t favor a child because of witty sayings 
or a pretty face. Don’t allow your older son to im- 
pose upon his sisters and brothers. Don’t give Mary 
more work and let Martha do more visiting. 

Oil the household machinery with love, propel it 
with kind words and patience, polish it wi: h the powder 
of impartiality and keep the wheels revolving to- 
gether, then ail will be smooih, and with the machine 
you will sow, cultivate, and reap a plentiful harvest of 
ioye, gratitude and obedience. B. , 


E. 


THE BEST WAY TO HAVE A FAMILY LIBRARY. 


What do you think, sisters, about the best 
way of managing a family library? Is it a 
good plan to put the books into a common 
stock, or is it better to have each member of 
the family own a little store to be kept in 
one’s own room? The books are certainly an 
education and I think that would be one good 
topic for us to talk about together. 











The Pittsburgh 
Lamp is one that 
almost keeps itself 


clean, If it were 
shown to every buyer 
and the truth told 


about it, there would be 
no sale for any other 
Jamp at from $2.50 up. 

It is new, and the old- 
fogy stores haven’t got it yet. 
Send for a primer, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. PrrtspurGH Brass Co 


THE LATEST AND BEST. 





DELICATE, DELIGHTFUL, LASTING AND ECONOMICAL. 


Its fragrance is that of the opening buds of Spring. 
Once used you will have no other. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. TRY IT. 
_JAS.S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 


FOR LADIES! 
G. M. S. SUPPORTER. 





Patent applied for. 


This supporter has a larger sale than all other sup- 
porters of the kind combined. 

They can be worn next to the body with perfect com 
fort, and are cut on improved patterns which insure a 
smooth and perfect fit. There are no buckles to rust 
or wear out the underclothing, or dangerous pin-hooks 
to cause serious injury. The elastic, which is of the 
best quality, is so arranged that the belt will conform 
to every motion of the body. 

What a prominent specialist writes: 

“Without doubt many dangerous disorders have re- 
sulted from improper arrangements of the bandage. 
During a practice of twenty years I have condemned 
many supporters and methods of adjustment. Your 
Supporter is by far the best invention I have ever seen, 
ans will surely replace the many poor devices now 
used. I shall gladly recommend it as a luxury and 
necessity. The woman who cannot afford to buy one is 
poor indeed.” 

Sold by dry goods dealers everywhere. Sizes, twenty 
to thirty-six inches. Ask for one inch larger than 
your exact waist measure. 


Matled to any address for 25 Cents. 
Sigsbee Manufacturing Co., aver, mass. 


fmprove yeur home with e WALL PAPE 
ATTRACTIVE 

Remarkably low prices. Enormous assortment of styles. 
Honorable treatment, We can refer to hundreds of well- 
D customers in every section of the U.S. Our prices 
ane from exce'lent Lustre papers at Ge. a roll to elegant 
Iridescent Embossed G olds at 35c. For 8c.postage 
will send to any . —— with ers to match, 
A. L. OIAMENT &CO., 1206 Market $1., Philadelphia, Pa. 


INCALLS’ 


OME MAGAZINE 

Is a Ladies’ Magazine, devoted to 

FANCY WORK — DOMESTIC HELPS — 

ART PAINTING, ete. Illustrated with 

COLORED STUDIES, by Lida Clarkson. 

15 Cents per Copy. $1.00 per year. 

For sale at the News Stands. 

Sample | We will send you 3 sample copies 

Copies! | different months, for ten 2c, stamps (20c.) 
Address J. F, INGALLS, Publisher, Lynn, Mass, 
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MAKING FRIENDS WITH AN EDITOR. 


By Worstan Drixey. 

N editor can stand an 
immense amount of let- 
ting alone, and young 
authors who wish to 
cultivate his good-will 
ought to beware of what 
might be termed the 
“nagging” habit, a fash- 
ion of continually writ- 

ing to ask questions of an editor, or to volun- 

teer small bits of information. 

He is always glad to look at anything you 
have to offer, if it is good; there is no need of 
sending aletter to inquire if he wants to read 
your article or story; send it along and he 
will read as much of it as he cares to. You 
don’t need to send an apology with it or an 
explanation of it, telling how you came to 
write it and what its moral purpose is. 

The immediate value of a manuscript to an 
editor is that it serves his purpose, and he 
knows that far better than you can tell him. 

It is a great mistake to inquire of an editor 
“What sort of contributions do you desire, and 
how much do you pay?” There is one com- 
prehensive answer to these questions which 
every editor would gladly make once for all, 
if he could, to the whole writing fraternity :— 
He wants the best of everything, and will pay 
for any manuscript what it is worth to him. 

An author's particular fault lies not in 
wanting an answer to these questions, but 
in supposing that an editor—or any other one 
mortal man—has time to answer this and 
the hundred other questions that come to him 
in every mail. How much simpler—if you 
set a definite value on your story—to mark 
the price on and send it. Better still, if you 
are a beginner, to leave it to the editor. 

An editor is obliged, from the necessities 
of his work, to appear far less accommodating 
than he really is, and at times almost dis- 
courteous. The sending of ‘a stamp in- 
closed for answer,’ does not help matters 
much; it is not the postage that an editor be- 
grudges his inquiring correspondent; it is the 
time involved in an answer, even to those 
queries that seem to come within his scope. 

Still less is it allowable to trouble an editor 
with matters that belong solely to the pub- 
lishing department, or to propose any sort of 
arrangement that will complicate the editor- 
ial with the business relations of his magazine. 
So much has been written on this subject that 
it seems amazing that any further light should 
be needed ; yet there are numbers of intelligent 
people who write to editors saying: “ If my 
article is printed, please send one copy to John 
Smith, at such a place, and two copies to my 
address, at such a place.” “If my story is ac- 
cepted [ will subscribe to three copies,” or, 
“You may have the enclosed poem for two 
stibsc riptions, one to be sent to so and SO, the 
other to thus and so”; or, ‘ Please send me a 
sample copy’; “Please renew my subscription.” 

Of course an editor does not shoulder these 
little burdens; he passes them over to the 
proper department, but the writer’s name lin- 
gers disagreeably in his mind. 

It isn’t pleasant toan author to have his 
Christmas or Fourth or July story returned 
to him just on the eve of the anniversary, 
when it will be unmarketable for another 
year; yet he should send it so far ahead so 
as to avoid this contingency if possible. 
It does not conciliate an editor's good-will to 
say: “Please return this manuscript within 
one week, if not accepted.’”’ In offices where 
there is a large quantity of manuscript to 
examine, or where there is not a large force 
of examiners, it must be ‘first come, first 
served,” and your story may not be reached 
within the prescribed time. , 

If you are traveling, it is much better to 
have a permanent address from which all let- 
ters may be forwarded, than to nag an editor 
every week or two with the suggestion: 

\fter’ June Ist my address will be thus 
and so, until September Ist, after which it 
Will be at such a place.” 

It is hardly fair to demand an immediate 
acknowledgement of your manuscript. If it 
was properly addressed it is fair to assume 
that it was duly received, and to wait pa- 
liently a reasonable time, either for its ac- 
ceptance or rejection, without sending ‘ mes- 
Sengers” after it every few days, saying: 

Did you receive my story?” “ Will you 
publish my story?” “Please let me hear 
from my story.’ Some offices, to forestall 
this annoyance, send an immediate acknowl- 
edgement of every manuscript received ; but 
this seems merely to change the key of the 
Impatient authors to: “ You acknowledged 
My story, but I have heard nothing further. 
Have you accepted it?” Will you print it?” 

Chere are some authors whose manuscripts, 
for this simple reason, are invariably returned 
unread from certain editorial rooms. 

It is not a question of an author's “ rights’ 
or “wrongs”; no one is more acutely sensi- 
tive than an editor to the ethies of the situa- 
tion; he stands between the author and the 
publisher in a position little appreciated in 
spite of all that has been said about his duties 
and his trials. His natural sympathies are 
With am author, though his business compels 
him to hurt one every time he turns around. 
He realizes the injustice of the delay and un- 
certainty to which young authors are sub- 
jected, but he is sekdom responsible for it, 
tho igh he incurs the odium; it is the neces- 
rij of the case, and his good-will goes out to 
those who recognize this fact and refrain 
from increasing the difficulties of the situation. 
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WOMEN AS LITERARY WORKERS. 


By Epwarp W. Box. 


7 HE question is often asked 
me, ** How do women, as a 
rule, impress you as literary 
workers?’ ‘To this is often 
affixed the additional query, 
* How does the literary work 
of women compare with that 
of men?” 

I believe that both questions are best an- 
swered by observing woman’s place in the 
literature of to-day. It is an indisputable 
truth that the best literary work to-day is being 
done by women, and the most conclusive evi- 
dence of this lies in the fact that of the fifteen 
most successful books published within the 
past two years, eleven were written by women. 
And I believe that this percentage, high as it 
is already, will be still greater at the end of the 
next two years. To find reason for this, one 
need not search very far. It is a trite, but a 
very truthful saying, that women are adyan- 
cing, and outside the domestic and social circles 
this is nowhere so apparent as in literature, 
For woman is peculiarly adapted for the pen. 
The life of every woman is in itself a story 
bright or sad, and with many it is a romance 
of reality stranger, indeed, than any tale of 
fiction. She writes, therefore, from experi- 
ence, from what she sees and feels in her own 
life and nature. The emotions which sway a 
woman's life and are her very existence, are 





the emotions which give life, blood and 
strength to the novelist’s creations, It is 
natural, therefore, that women should be 


peculiarly adapted for successful literary work, 
She lives herself the very life of the heroine 
who fascinates us in fiction. She needs only 
expression. ‘True, all women do not by far 
possess this gift; and it is, perhaps, fortunate 
for us men that this is so. Women, therefore, 
I believe have a natural advantage over men, 
as authors. 

Now, how have women exercised and em- 
ployed this advantage? As a rule, both 
wisely and well. From an experience of eight 
years, during which time fully two-thirds of 
my literary work has concerned itself with 
women, | can say with a strict regard only for 
the truth, and a disregard for winning favor 
or extending flattery, that I have found lit- 
erary women just, fair, always courteous and 
obliging, and capable of far better work than 
men are generally willing to credit to them. 
I have found their work more evenly meritor- 
ious than that of men, while the most suc- 
cessful articles which it has been my pleasure 
to print in newspapers and magazines have 
come from the pen of women. 
that my experience has been exceptionai— 
although I question this. But I have yet to 
ascertain that literary women possess the ec- 
centricities which are attributed to them. 

If there is one criticism which I could 
fairly make of women in their literary work, 
it is that their rapid advancement have in 
some cases led them to regard quantity, rather 
than quality. But, in every case within my 
knowledge, where the dangers of this natural 
tendency have been pointed out, the warning 
has been heeded. And here I must also say 
that I have always found literary women 
ready to meet fair and polite criticism of their 
work in the same spirit in which it is ex- 
tended. The popular accusation that literary 
women are “thin-skinned” as regards their 
work, and that it is unsafe to venture a sug- 
gestion of any kind, without incurring their 
disfavor, is a slander born and strengthened 
by gonstant repetition. Of all the literary 
women who have favored me with their work 
and confidence, I cannot point to one who 
would resent an honest criticism of her work, 

It is not the intention of these words—and 
only an unfair mind will so misconstrue the 
underlying motive—to lift women high on 
the literary pedestal to the disadvantage of 
men; for itis my honest conviction that man 
is in literature, as he is and can still further be 
in all other arts, professions and trades, 
woman's best stimulant. He is her wisest 
counselor, truest friend, and from him en- 
couragement has been the spur which has 
won for her the race of literary fame and suc- 
In authorship, as in all other of life's 
pursuits, men and women are like the blades 
of a pair of scissors, the one indispensable to 
the other, and both useless if taken apart. 


IK MARVEL’S LITERARY METHODS. 


lee literary methods of “Ik Marvel” are 
not very methodical. He usually waits 
till ‘the spirit moves,” and finds his 
greatest difficulty in nerving himself to work. 
He can best write “on order,” if the subject 
be given and the order imperative enough. 
As valuable thoughts occur to him he writes 
them in his note-books, feeling sure, as his 
friend Irving used to say, when he sketched a 
beautiful tree and laid it aside, that it would 
come into play some time.” He has lost 
much valuable matter this way. He writes 
very fast, once started. His early mauuseripts 
are written on paper yellow as parehment, and 
show a good, firm hand and singularly few 
corrections. He revises always enough te 
make his work satisfactory to himself. This 
is sometimes much work, sometimes little. 
He seldom varies expression for the sake of 
the expression itself, but will make any 
change necessarv to add force or clearness 
to the sentiment. He usually writes in the 
morning, but of late had much rather go 
fishing, planting or hunting orchids in the 
woods, 


cess. 
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“LITERARY # QUERIES 


Under this heading, the Epitor will en- 
deavor to answer any possible question con- 
cerning authorship and literary matters. 











ROSE BRIER—The information you wish as to get- 
ting your literary work befure the public is fully ex- 


p-ained in Mr. Bok’s artic.e “Helps to Literary Suc- | 


cess,” in the JOURNAL for last August. 


INTERROGATIVE SUBSCRIBER—AI] good periodicals 
pay fur whatever material is accepted by them, at 
varying rates. ‘The same artic e should ne~*r be sub- 
mitted to more than une magazine at a time. 


ADELAIDE B, P.—The first edition of the “ Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica” appeared in Edinburgh, in three 


volumes, between 1768 und 1771; the eighth edition was | 


completed in twenty-four volumes between 1875 and 
1888, the index being issued in Iss¥. The originai Eug- 
lish edition is printed on heavy paper with wide mar- 
gins, and for it Messrs. Little, Brown & Cc., of Boston, 
ure the agents. For library use this edition is much 
to be preferred, as its stronger paper lasts longer. 
‘rhe price of this is $7.50 a volume here. To meet the 
increased American demand frow scholars and others, 
an edition was pr nted on thinner paper and with less 
margins; for it Charles Scribner’s Sons, of New York, 
are the American agents. This edition sells at % per 
vo.ume. Both these editions are printed from the 
same plates, the only difference being size and thick- 
ness. ‘The recent cheap editions put on the market 
are unauthorized and neither of the three are “exact” 
or “accurate” reprints of the original work, as is 
ciaimed for them. ‘These reprints are made, in one 
case, by photougruphing the pages of the original edé- 
tion, in the otner instances by re-setting the entire 
work, The reduction of the type and the illustrations, 
in the first case, is a serious objection; in the other 
cases, articles have been left out, If you want sucha 
work us the “Encyc opedia Britannica” buy the 
original edition. Of such a work, which is bought, like 
# dictionary,for a life-time, you want the best, and 
that, by ail means, is the Scribner edition. 


ASCUTNEY—A portrait and sketch of Mrs. A. D. 'T. 
Whitney were pub.ished in THE LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL for October, 1888, and will give you the in- 
formation regarding this popular author which you 
desire. Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster’s portrait and 
sketch were printed in the JOURNAL for July, 1889, 


Mrs. D. D. Woop—The copyright question can 
hardiy be intelligently and fully treated in an article 
of limited space. Write to the Librarian of Congress, 
Washington, D. C., and he will gladly send you pam- 
ee expluining everything concerning copyright in 
aetall, 


MAUD H.—Mrs. Mary J. Holmes is an American, 
born in Brookfield, Muss. A sketch and portrait of 
her will be found in ‘THK LADIES’ HOME JOUKNAL 
tor January, 1858. 


NETTIE—There is no such thing as a “ prescribed 
road to literary success.”” Kvery writer makes her 
own road. Your best method in sturting is to write 
the best you can, be sure itis the best, and then send 
your manuscript to some periodical. In a littie while, 
you willlearn more than I can te:i you in a whole page 
of the JOURNAL. Experience is by far the best 
teacher in literature, 


A BEGINNER—The reason why editors cannot give 
to an author a personal criticism on her work is be- 
cause, were they to do so, it would involve them in a 
correspondence back and forth tor which they have 
not the time. 
it is simply becaust they are among the busiest men 
and women in the worid. 


Miss ©. ADAMS—Never write to a magazine which 
has accepted some piece of work from you asking 
when it will appear. 
himseif. Wate 


WRITBK—By all means submit manuscripts written 
by the type-writer if you can. It is by fart he best, 
and is rapidly becoming the only way of submitting 
manuscripts. 


the magazine yourself. 


W. R. B.—The best size for manuscript paper is six 
by nine inches, and most @uthors use unru.ed paper. 


MIss JEROME—Periodicals which advertise for 
munuscripts are best avoided. Magazines for which 
it is worth your while to write, have no occasion to 
make a public cali for manuscripts. ‘'hey get more 
than they want, | assure you. 





Wk WANT AN AGENT, Lady or Gentleman, in every 


whit‘ HOLIDAY BOOKS & GAME 


sell our fine 
Nothing like them in the market. Instructive, 
You can 


WwW T Attractive, 
make money Salable. 


Now is the time to do it. Terms to Agents the 

best. . Transportation charges prepaid, so dis- 

tance is no hinderance, Send at once for circulars, 

AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO... Hartford, Ct. 
ME 


Boston, Cincinnati, or St. Louis. ition paper. 


ART AMATEUR $ 


6 Superb numbers (our own selection) of this 
largest and best practical art magazine, indispen- 
sable for all wishing to learn Otl, Water-color or 
China Painting, Wood-carving, Fret sawing, Brass 
Hammering, Book Illustrating and Embroidery. 

To secure these, With 12 Exqultsite Colored 
Studies suitable for copying or framing, and 
hundreds of artistic wrortcieen designs and illustrations 
send this (Ladies’ Home Journal) advertisement and 
#1, (Regular price, #2) direct to the Publisher, MonTA- 
Gur MARKS, 23 Union Square, New York, 
illustrated catalogue of 70 colored studies 4 cents 
specimen copy and 2 colored plates, 25 cents. 





With 


Four New Nevela fer 16 Centa. 


4 NEW NOVELS. 


Allcomplete in the OCTOBER NUMBER of the 
Family Library Monthly. 
Only 15 Cents. Of all newsdealers, or 
THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS CO., New York. 


Now Ready-the October Part of the 
Young Ladies’ Journal, 


Containing all the LATEST PARIS FASHIONS, 
with GIGANTIC FASHION supplement of 64 FIG- 
URES, and COLORED FASHION PLATES of 24 
FIGURES, besides numerous Stories, New Music, 
new EMBROIDERY designs, PATTERNS, &c., &c. 
Yearly. #4. All Newsdealers, or 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS CO., New York. 


l'rench Decorative Art. 
Full directions and complete Outfit of materials for 


Transferring French Art designs. Contains Varnish 
Brushes, Roller and Pictures; mailedon receipt of $1.00 


JAPANESE GOLD PAINT. 





Price, 30 cents. 
THE 





| 


Found at last, a Gold Paint ready-mixed which gives | 


satisfactory results, for all kinds of Decorative Gilding. 
One Bottle, securely packed, mailed for 30 cents. 


Address MADISON ART CO., Madison, Conn. 


TOKOLOGY. A complete Ladies’ Guide 


in health and disease. Cannot be bought 
of dealers. Sent prepaid, $2.75. Women 


write that “ Tokology is worth its weight in gold.” 
“Should my house take fire it would be the first book 
saved.” “No book sells like Tokology.” Sample 
pages free. Best terms to agents, 


Alice B. Stockham & Co., 161 La Salle St., Chicago. 


PLAY 





Dialogues, Te**canx, Speakers, for 
School,Club & Parlor. Best out. Cata- 
logue free. T. 8. Danison,Chicago,IIl, 


Itis not because editors are unwilling; | 


Otten the editor doesn’t know | 


Be Finely | 
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EDUCATION 
ENDS ONLY WITH LIFE. 


Should you like to turn street, sitting-r. 0M, 
parlor, shop, railway-car, market, kitchen, sea- 
Side and forest into recitation rooms? 


| 


Then 
join the great Chautauqua Literary and Scien- 
tific Circle. You have heard of Chautauqua. 
At least learn what Chautauqua offers you. Do 
not waste the coming Winter. Read about En- 
glish Language, History and Literature, Geology 
and French Letters. A letter addressed to 
JOHN H. VINCENT, Drawer 194, Buffalo, N. Y., 
will bring full information. This is what one 
woman writes: “I join for the sake of my 
children who are growing up so fast and 
beginning to ask questions which I cannot 
answer. I must not let them grow away 


from me. 


A PAPER-CUTTER for 6 Cents, 




















THIS useful and beautiful Paper, Magazine, and Let- 
ter opener will be sent on receipt of 8 tweo-cent 
| stamps if this advertisement is mentioned. 

Sample letter: —“I am much pleased with your 
paper-cutter just arrived. Enclos you will find one 
dollar; kindly send me paper-cutters for amount. I 
wish to present them to my fiends.” Address 


| Seribner’s Magazine, 743 Broadway, New York. 


- SYMPHONION 


(Swiss Music Box,) 
PLays 1000 TUNES. 
Tilust. Price List FREE. 
FRED. H. SANDER, 
IMPORTER, 

102 High St., Boston, Mass. 






decorate your walls with or to give to your friends? 
| Send 








At Bare Walls. Why 
should zoe, when you 
can buy beautiful, large, 
colored pictures for 
about 6 cents apiece to 


> go CENTS 


| for our 14 beautiful pictures, viz: Blackeyed Susan ; 
| 4 Companion Cupid panels; Marechal Niel Roses, in 
Blue Jar; Red Roses; Poppies; Cherokee Roses; Ala- 
mander; Narcissus; Pansies ; Scotch Roses ; Red and 
pL og Pinks. Nearly all of these pictures are 20x14 
nches. 


Illustrated catalogue of over 100 beautiful colored 
pictures, sent free. 7 


ART INTERCHANGE CO., 


37 West Twenty-second St., 
NEW YORK. 


Mention Lapizs’ Home Journat. 
HORT- HAND Send for Catalogue 
of Books and helps 
ELF TAUGHT for self-instruction 
by BENN PITMAN and JEROME B. HOWARD, to 
THE PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 











HONETIC SHORTHAND icine’ Sarre es 
study at home. Send 2 cents in stamps for engraved 


synopsis, and mention this Journal, 
W. W. OSGOOD ee, epbiiaher, 


Rochester, N.Y. 


SELF 














PROF. RICE’S SELF-TEACH. 
ING #BYSTEM. All can learn music 
without the aid of a teacher. Rapid, correct. 
Established 12 years. Notes, chords, accom- 

TAUGHT. paniments, thorough bass laws, etc. Ten 
Lessons 10¢. Circulars free. 
| 1G. 8. RICE MUSIC CO., 248 State Street, Chicago. 


STUDY. Bookkeeping, Business Forms, 
Penmanship, Arithmetic, Shorthand, etc., 
thoroughly taught by MAIL. Circulars free, 
BRYANT & STRATTON’S, 459 Main St., Buffalo, N.Y 
CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
Miss CLARA Baur, Directress. Established 1867. 
Ladies from a distance may board in the Conservatory, 
where they are under the personal supervision of the 
Directress, Students may enter at any time. For cata- 
logue, address Miss CLARA BAUR, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
| = _ 




















—— 
x » NEW RA » College of SHORTHAND, BUFFALO, 
N. ¥. SHORTHAND learned at HOME free, only one stu- 
dent in a town given this privilege. Send stamp for full in- 
tructions. Students assisted to positions. 


‘HOR THAND thor'ly taught by mailin THREE 
)) months. No shading, no position, connective vowel 
method, Pernin Shorthand Institute, Detroit, Mich, 


_ TREMON 








COLLEGE OF MUSIC, Huntington 
Avenue, Boston, Mass. Music, Elocution, 


languages, Painting, — Branches. Fifty teachers. 
Jioard for lady Pe ‘uition $6 to $60, Prospectus 
free. F. FE. BRUCE, President. 





SHORTHAND without complications. Quickest 
to learn, Most practical in use, Full set lessons, l0c., 
silver. The HAVEN COLLEGE, 1229 Chestnut St., Phila. 


* Golden October * 
is an éver welcome 
month, and the eve- 
nings at home are 
rendered perfect 
when that home is 
the possessor of the 

GURNEY 
HOT-WATER HEATER 
AND RADIATOR. 


It brings joy, glad- 
ness, contentment, 
and health. Prob- 
ably your are not 
aware that we have 
published two books 
of sterling educa- 
tional merit,“ HOW 
BEST TO HEAT 
OUR HOMES,” and 
“TESTIMONIAL 
COMPANION.” 

Do not fail to send 
your address, and 
we will mail you 
copies free. 


Gurney Hot-Water Heater Company, 
: MAIN OFFICE, 


| 163 Franklin 8t., cor. Congress, Boston, Mass 
| WEW YORK, 88 John St. CHICAGO, 47 So. Canal St. 
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To THe JouRNAL MoTuHERs: 


It gives me pleasure to announce that, 
commencing with the next number of the 
JournaL, the “ Mothers’ Corner” will have a 
distinct editor in the person of ELizaperu 
Rosinson Scovit, whose “ Words for Young 
Mothers ”’ on this page have proved so popular. 

Miss Scovi. is perhaps the most skilled 
trained nurse in this country. She is at the 
head of an important eastern hospital, where 
she isin sole and constant charge of numer- 
ous cases. For many years she has had the 
treatment of mothers and children, and has 
had an experience which concerns itself with 
every question of ifiterest to mothers and 
children. 

She will have entire charge of this Depart- 
ment, and will put herself at once into 
sympathetic touch with every JouRNAL 
mother. She asks that her wide and varied 
experience may be called upon by any one 
who wishes a word of advice. 

Epiror Tue Lapies’ Home JOURNAL 


WORDS FOR YOUNG MOTHERS. 


By Exizasetu Ropinson Scoviv. 


N no case is a “sound mind 

in a sound body” of more 
importance than in that 
of amother. If she wishes 
her child to be healthy, she 
must lay the foundation 
in a wise care of herself, 
both before and after its 
birth. 

There are hereditary taints 
transmitted to children which no prudence can 
avert; but the dread results of even these 
can be mitigated by proper precautions and 
intelligent treatment. 











If a woman is nursing her child, a fit of 
passion, or an imprudence in diet will affect 
the baby more disastrously than it will the 
mother. 

If she nurses it when she is heated by over- 
exertion, or excited in any way, the delicate 
organization of the infant will rebel against 
the injustice. Self-control is as necessary on 
physical as on moral grounds. 

The act of nursing is sometimes painful to 
the mother, specially before the habit is fully 
established. The discomfort is greatly in- 
creased if the skin that covers the nipples is 
tender and delicate. The suction pulls it off, 
leaving them in a state in which the necessary 
pressure of the child’s lips causes intense 
agony. This can be prevented in a great 
measure, if not entirely, by bathing the nip- 

les twice a day for six weeks before the con- 

nement with powdered alum dissolved in al- 
cohol; or salt dissolved in brandy. 

If there is any symptom of the skin crack- 
ing when the child begins to nurse, they 
should be painted with a mixture.of tannin 
and glycerine. This must be washed off be- 
fore the baby touches them and renewed when 
it leaves them. If they are very painful, the 
doctor will aye! order morphia added to 
the mixture. A rubber nipple shield to be put 
on at the time of nursing, is a great relief. 

If the nipples are retracted or drawn in- 
wards, they can be drawn out painlessly by 
filling a mnt bottle with boiling water, empty- 
ing it and quickly applying the mouth over 
the nipple. As the air in the bottle cools, it 
condenses, leaving a vacuum and the nipple is 
pushed out by the air behind it. 





When the milk accumulates or “ cakes” in 
the breast in hard patches, they should be 
rubbed very gently, from the base upwards, 
with warm camphorated oil. The rubbing 
should be the lightest, most delicate stroking, 
avoiding pressure. If lumps appear at the 
base of the breast and it is red, swollen and 
painful, cloths wrung out of cold water 
should be applied and the doctor sent for. 
While the breast is full and hard all over, not 
much apprehension need be felt. It is when 
lum ao that the physician should be 
notified, he may, if possible, prevent the 


t 
_ formation of abscesses. 





While a woman is nursing she should eat 
plenty of nourishing food—milk, oatmeal, 
cracked wheat and uicy, fresh meat, 
boiled, roasted or broiled, but not fried. Be- 

fore going to bed, and 

pr gest. Bc night, she Senta take a cup 
Ks made with milk, good beef tea, 

aion broth, or any warm, nutritive drink. 
Tea and coffee are to be avoided. 


i aeereee 0, weve the a tion in 
w and the bowels should be carefuliy regu- 
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lated as a means to this end. If necessary, 
any of the laxative mineral waters can be 
used for this purpose, or a teaspoonful of 
compound licorice powder taken at night. 
Powerful cathartic medicines should be avoided 
because of their effect upon the baby 

The child should be weaned at nine months’ 
old, unless this time comes in very hot 
weather, or the infant is so delicate that a 
change of food would be injurious. If the 
mother is not strong her nurseling will some- 
times thrive better upon artificial food than 
on its natural nourishment. 

By gradually lengthening the interval be- 
tween the nursing and feeding the child, when 
it it hungry, the weaning can be accomplished 
without much trouble 


A young mother should wear warm under- 
clothing, thick stockings and a flannel jacket 
over her night-dress, unless she is in the habit 
of wearing an under-vest. If the body is not 
protected by warm clothing, there is an undue 
demand upon the nervous energyto keep up 
the vital heat, and nerve force is wasted by 
the attempt to compel the system to do what 
ought to be done for it by outside means. 


After the birth of the baby, the mother 
should be kept perfectly quiet for the first 
twenty-four hours and not allowed to talk or 
see anyone except her nearest relations, how 
ever well she may seem. She should not get 
out of bed for ten days or two weeks, nor sit 
up in bed for nine days. The more care taken 
of her at this time, the more rapid will be her 
recovery when she does gét about. 

She should go up and down stairs slowly, 
carefully, and as seldom as possible for six 
weeks. She should not stand more than is 
unavoidable during that time, but sit with her 
feet up and lie down when she has time to 
rest. She should not work a sewing-machine 
with a treadle for at least six weeks, and avoid 
any unusual strain or over-exertion, ‘An 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure,” and carefulness will be well repaid by 
a perfect restoration to health. 

“eo 


RESTING THE BABY’S PLAYTHINGS. 


HE wee ones, as the grown ones, have a 
fashion of soon tiring of their play- 
things. One day, the little rubber lions 
and “men-folks,” and rattles take up a 
big space in his bit babyship’s affections. 

The next day, lo! the small tyrant turns up 
his little nose at them, and lustily demands 
new worlds to conquer. ‘“ Mrs. Tetterby”’ 
was right—‘‘ that’s the way the world goes.” 

The baby phase of this disease is easily 
cured. I have found it a fine plan to “ rest” 
the little rubber and wooden and woolen com- 
modities awhile—substituting always some- 
thing equally as fascinating in their places. 
It works like a charm. ‘The little treasures 
come forth from their resting-places to begin 
their reign in her majesty’s heart all over 
again. Their little mistress possesses a whole 
drawer of her very own, in the writing-desk, 
and there is housed the resting portion of her 
miniature family; there, too, are stabled the 
members of her little rubber menagerie not 
out “on duty.” There are always new and 
glorious wonders in that drawer, ready to pop 
out in an emergency, and brihg sparkles 
into their small owner’s eyes! One set of 
toys that has worn out its usefulness is speedily 
shut up to renew its youth, and a new set 
slipped into its place. You see,in that simple 
fashion, there are sure to be interesting play- 
things always on hand. Some of the frailer 
and more hazardous toys are kept back for 
2 times, when her babyship needs some- 
thing a little nicer and newer than usual to 
make amends for the cruel throbbing in her 
little toothless gums, or to cure a woful little 
bump. What that drawer does not hold in the 
way of a cure, isn’t worthy a place in the 
medicine chest! Right in connection with 
this subject comes another notion of mine 
which may be worth while mentioning. It 
seems a good plan to begin saving up treasures 
for the baby even long before the little fingers 
have learne] their cunning. Of course toys 
can be bought anywhere and at any time; but 
there are numberless little, queer affairs one 
runs across about the house every little while, 
that will afford the littke man or woman lots 
of enjoyment by-and-by, when he or she grows 
up to them. Meanwhile, they are in daily 
peril of their lives. Why not put them away 
at once, ’gainst their time of usefulness? 
When the baby is ready for them ‘twill be 
amazing what a beautiful store of charming 
little odds and ends is ready for it—to 
“go with’’ all the more fashionable ‘‘ store”’ 
treasures. Little baskets of all manner of 
shapes and colors, cunning little boxes, a bit 
of a wooden barrel, a “little brown jug,” a 
tiny “ Independence bell,”’ with a still tinier 
one tied to it with ribbons; wee cup and 
saucer, a picture, bright cards and books— 
why, they only make up a single regiment of 
baby’s army of recruits, by-and-by. My 
baby’s drawer is running over with these and 
the other playthings whose name is legion. | 
believe it would be a better plan to divide 
orces, having a drawer for the toys that are 
safe for now, and another for those waiting for 
the wee woman to grow wiser and bigger. In 
connection with wee toys—the rubber animals 
and dolls—I would like to enter an earnest 
protest against the foolish, harmful practice 
the manufacturefs have of adorning them with 
blue eyes and red cheeks and lips—and one 
little cock of the roost I have in mind, was 
gorgeous in blue and green plumage! What 
if they do look more “natural” and folksy? 
They must be promptly denuded of their 
glory before they are safe for baby’s fingers to 
handle, and baby's lips to touch. For my 
part, I wish there were no blue eyes and hectic 
flushes in the whole rubber world. Paint 
that will come off so readily at the mother’s 
hands, is quite as ready to come off into little, 
pure mouths, and do real harm, if the toys 
should fail to be thoroughly unpainted before 
the baby hasthem. Why do not we mothers 
carry war into the enemy’s quarters ? 

ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL, 





lam glad the Jourxat Mothers are begin- 
ing to show their warm interest in the “ Coun- 
cil,” and, before long, I predict that the column 
will not be long enough to admit all who wish 
to join 


* Permitme to join your Mothers’ Council! and suggest 
to some mother whose baby may be suffering with the 
diarrhoea incident to teething children, that the use of 
chocolate, prepared as for table use, will prove to be 
both nutritious and helpful to the little one. I give it 
to my baby freely, and the effect on the bowels is soon 
evident and the little one begins at once to improve. 
1 prefer the choco!ate prepared with very little, if 
any, water, using fresh, sweet milk, and boiling well 
after the chocolate is added. AUNT ALICE.” 


* My little girl had a very troublesome wart, defying 
all remedies formonths. At length alittle negro girl 
one day bound a horse-hair very tightly around the 
wart, which soon dropped off and never reappeared, 
A silk thread bound around the wart has the same 
effect as the horse-hair. The idea if to simply strangle 
the wart, or, in other words, cut off all circulation.” 

“A SOUTHERN MOTHER.” 





“To the troubled mother who asks in July JOURNAL 
what is good for her child’s sallow complexion, I 
would say, thatshe is suffering from poverty of blood, 
and to enrich and purity the blood have her drink a 
giass of milk for breakfast each morning, to which 
hus been added a well beaten, fresh egg, and sugar to 
taste. ‘T'ry this for six months steadily and watch for 
improvement. BEULAH BENTON.” 


“A young mother once said to me that she was con- 
stantly annoyed on account of her baby wanting to be 
nursed so often, and while at my house, she nursed 
the little fellow and it was then we found out the 
trouble. Shedid not hold him close enough to nurse 
easily, and when she thought he was smacking his lips 
and having a good dinner, he really was notgetting us 
much as his stomach craved, and in that way the 
baby was hungry half of the time. She tried holding 
the child up snug, yet firmly, and in less than half an 
hour he was satisfied and fast asleep. LULU.” 


“Cannot some good Christian mother tell us how tuo 
spend Sunday afternoon with our children to their 
profit? We can entertain the little ones in many 
ways; but to so interest and instruct them that the 
hour or two spent with mamma on Sabbath afternoon 
shall be of lasting benefit, interest them in the Bible 
and foster in their hearts a love for the Sabbath and 
religion. No one but ‘mamma’ can expect to exert 
her influence. We cannot seem todo this by simply 
holding up « high standard of morality on that day, 
sending them to the Sunday-school and then force 
them to learn s0 many versesor recite portions of the 
Catechism, making the day a dread to the active little 
minds and bodies; neither should we encourage play 
which properly belongs to the next day. We want 
something which shall make the children look forward 
to Sunday as their bestday. I amthe young mother 
of a very stirring little girl of seven years who “can- 
not bear to sit still while mamma reads;” also twins 
eighteen months old. 

“Let some of these good mothers tell us some of 
their experience. PERPLEXED MAMMA,” 


PHOTOGRAPHING CHILDREN. 


Sle ERE is nothing connected with the art of 
photography so pleasing to the artist as 
a successful picture of a pert little miss 
or a bold, bonnie lad. Children generally 
drop into pretty and graceful poses, something 
so natural and life-like that it seems, and is, 
indeed, impossible for any artist to improve. 
However, no matter how graceful a pose may 
be, no matter how clever may be the expres- 
sion, all may be spoiled and rendered un- 
artistic by certain arrangements of dress or 
peculiar grouping of colors. The patient 
photographer cannot, dare not, tell an amiable 
mamma to take her bright little boy home 
and dress him sothat his photograph will be 
a gem of photography and a comfort and 
pleasure both to mamma, papa, sisters, cousins, 
aunts, and other relatives in whole. No; he 
must do the best he can with what is pre- 
sented. So, kind mamma, or whoever is about 
to bring a child to the photographer, I give a 
few hints. If you will follow them, that is, 
sp far as dress is concerned, and will leave the 
artist to exercise certain judgment in the way 
of surroundings in the picture, you will be 
pleased greatly with the results, 

Never dress a child in velvets unless of 
light-colored hues. Your bonnie boy may 
possess a most elegant green sack; but the 
poor artist feels like tearing his hair—and does 
when in his dark room-—-over the impossibilities 
of green to come out nicely in the finished 
photograph, Large stripes and checks in 
fabrics are not artistic. They detract from 
the sweet simplicity of the face and pose, and 
spoil the picture in general. Do not ask the 
artist to take a picture of your boy full length 
when he, the boy of course, is dressed in knee 
pants. Boy’s feet are proverbially large, and 
they loom up immensely when attached to a 
pair of slim legs clad from knee to ankle in 
stockings. Boys generally do not require such 


striking effects in photography as girls do; so, | 


unless you desire a character picture of Jamie, 
Joe, Bob, or what not, dress him in quiet 


colors; and there is nothing so befitting a | 


boy ina picture as gray or very light blues, 
browns or some such mild hues. As for 
girls—and I now speak of little tots—you can- 
not improve your white, soft laces and grace- 
ful clinging folds. Now, when I say this, I 
mean blondes. If your charming tot is a 
brunette, dress her in cream-colored or dark 
blue or brown. There are certain reasons for 
doing so which no one but the artist can 


tell. He has to manipulate certain chemicals | 


according to various subjects, and when you 
present a blonde to him dressed in light he is 
well aware of the good things he alone knows 
how to do for you. As for babies in long 
dresses they always arein white; but do not 
worry too much over its picture; for, if you 
swoop down upon the gentle morsel five or six 
times in a minute you spoil the baby’s 
temper andthe artist’s. Let him alone; he 
has taken more baby pictures than you ever 
saw, and if he doesn’t bring into play his years’ 
of knowledge and skill he isn’t good artist. 
But I can assure you, nothing pleases him like 
making a successful picture of a baby; so, 
leave him alone to his own dear task and I'll 
warrant you he will please you. 
H.S. Kevier. 
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BEAUTIFUL 


Cc | a4 L ruin their health 
and beauty by 
wearing some bad fitting corset— 


y BE SURE TO BUY FERRIS’ 
~ 


GOOD SENSE 


CORSET WAISTS. 
HOUSANDS NOW IN USE, 
eat for Health, Eeo- 
nomy and Beauty. 
BUTTONS at front in 
stead of CLASPS, 
RinG BUcCELE at hip 
for Hose supporters. 
Tape-fastened But- 
tons—won't pull off. 
Cord-Edge Button 
oles—-won't weur out 
,FIT ALL AGEA— 
=. to Adults. 
} Sold by Leading 


RETAILERS 
everywhere. 
Send for Circular, 
FERRIS BROS., 
Manufacturers, 
341 BROAOWAY, 

NEW YORK. 
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AND 


INFANTS -s@4iyINVALIDS. 
FOOD 





THE ONLY 
| Perfect Substitute for Mother’s Milk. 
INVALUABLE 
in CHOLERA INFANTUM anpb TEETHING. 
A quickly assimilated Food for DYSPEPTICS, 
CONSUMPTIVES, CONVALESCENTS. 
APERFECT NUTRIENT inall wasting diseases 


REQUIRES NO COOKING. KEEPS IN ALL CLIMATES. 


SEND for our book,“ The Care and Feedingo' 
Infants,” mailed free to any address. 


DOLIBER-GOODALE CO., Boston, Masse 


LADIES by the MILLION 


| Read and study what is of interest to them in 
the LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL; but nothing is of 
more importance than to know how to get rid of 
the vexations and annoyances arising from 
the unsatisfactory laundering of the collars and 
cuffs worn by the male members of the house- 
hold. This can be done by substituting the 
famous LINENE goods, which are perfect-fit- 
ting, fashionable and always ready for use. 
They are in six styles, turn-down and stand-up. 
If your dealer does not have them, send six 
cents for samples (naming size and style), with 
catalogue, 
THE REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., 
27 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass 


Teething Made Easy. 


A pamphlet of value to every family in which 
there is a child under five years of age, will 
be sent free to any address on receipt of two- 
cent stamp for postage. 


The Reynolds Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, O. 





FOR WEAK OR. SPRAINED 
ANKLES. 


J.K.KRIEG &CO. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR PUGSLEY& SMITH 
BSOWARREN ST.NEW YORK. 


"A GREAT BENEFIT FOR CHILDREN 
LEARNING TO WALK! D'HITCHCOCK.M.D. 


Ever" More 


Should Have It in The House. 
Dropped on Sugar, Children Love 

to take Jounson’s ANODYNE LINIMENT for Croup,Colds, 

Sore Throat, Tonsilitis, Colic,Cramps and Pains. Re- 

lieves all Summer Complaints, Cuts and Bruises like 

magic. Soldeverywhere. Price 35c. by mail; 6 bottles 

Express paid, $2. 1.8. JOHNSON & CO.,, Boston, Mass, 


FASHIONABLE HAIR. 








2 Sent to your own door by Mail 
=> or Express. Send for Illus 
/ trated Circular, showing all 
‘ame the latest styles of 
} Waves, Bangs, Frizzes 
and Switches. 
LADIES’ ANDGENTS' 
WIGS A SPECIALTY. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
JOHN MEDINA 
463 WashingtonSt. Boston, Mass 





i 


ADA C SWEET Pension Claim Agent, Room 
s § $2,175 Dearborn Street Chicago, 
Illinois. All _self-dependent widows of soldiers or 


| sailors entitled. Also disabled veterans of the Rebel- 
lion, Apply in person, or by letter. 


WARD ROBE Complete. 
New im- proved styles, Perfect fit. In- 
fants outfit, 20 patterns, 50c.short clothes 
20 pat. 50c. with kind, am’‘t mat’r’l required and illus 
trations of garments, New Health Wardrobe same 
price. New England Pattern Co., 8 Poultney, Vt. 





—— 


INF N’ vO HEALTH WARDROBE. 
A [ SS New style baby’s outfit 26 patterns 


50c. Short clothes 26 pat. 50c. directions, kind, amount 
material required. Mrs. F. E. Phillips, Keene, N. B. 


INFANT § and children’s wardrobes, Handsome 
outfit, 18 garments, $15. Linen war 
flannel skirts, stamped, $1.50. Silk warp, $2.00. sen 


2 cents fur samples and catalogue. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. H. J. SPRAGUE & CO., Palmer House Block, Chicago 














, iscemposed of the 
OR. HILLER’S TEETHING CUREs«triticneciements 
necessary to bone wth, Ensures painless teething. soun 
teeth, and straight limbs. Prevents and cures Spasms, Ricke +, Braio Troud 
Bowel Complaints, and all teething ills. Pkg. of 120 tabiets v7 mail $1. Cab 
stamp for treatise on Teething Period Hstiem Dave Co., San Francis 


“il Vane fy - TEETH with Crystaline. Stop 
Fill Your Own Pain and Decay. Lasts a lifetine 
Circular free. T. F. TRUM AN,M.D.,Wells Bridge,- *- 
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EDITED AND CONDUCTED BY MARY F. KNAPP. 


This Department will hereafter alternate each month with “Knitting and Chrocheting,’”’ so 
that both of these branches of woman’s handiwork may be distinctly and more fully treated. 

Both Departments are under the editorship of Miss KNapp,to whom all letters should be sent, 
addressed to 20 Linden street, South Boston, Mass. 


Drawn Work. (No. 2.) 


(Continued from August number.) 


So far we have gone without any artificial 
aid; but beyond this we cannot progress with- 
out a frame of some kind to hold our work 
firmly in place. Those of us who live in large 
cities can easily procure the light cloth-covered 
wooden frames sold for this purpose, in the 
ancy goods stores. If these are not obtain- 





able, almost any hardware merchant or 
plumber will make, for about fifteen cents, a 
yvood frame of boiier-wire, bent in shape with 
the ends welded together. This must be wound 
with strips of cotton cloth torn straight, not 
cut bias. There is yet another way: Anyone 
possessing some smooth strips of pine wood 
and a little ingenuity can construct a frame as 
serviceable, perhaps, as either of the others. 
No matter how the result is reached so that it 
vives youa firm, not too heavy cloth-covered 





No. 6. 


frame, half a yard long by not over eight 
inches wide. On this is securely basted what- 
ever article is to be decorated. 

A word right here about linen thread: 
Some dry goods stores have two or three 
kinds of spool-linen—many more keep only 
one manufacturer's thread. If you have three 
together, it is an easy task to decide which 
suits you best in texture and color, but if 
only one kind is at hand, and that proves in 





using to be harsh, uneven or knotty, next 
Ume try another manufacture. I hesitate to 
name the thread I prefer myself, lest I seem to 


discriminate against others nearly as good; 
“0 experience will be your best guide, and not 
a very dear one with linen only ten cents for 
two hundred yards; and softness and even- 
hess of finish, and harmony of color will de- 
ermine your choice . 


And now we enter upon a new field of 
study in which one may become hopelessly 


‘involved unless content to advance one step 


at atime. Supposing the work to be carefully 
basted on a frame of some sort (a round em- 
broidery hoop serves admirably for samples), 
and a space less than an inch wide drawn out, 
the threads divided, as we learned inthe August 
JouRNAL, with a slender darning-needle and No. 
25 thread, divide the strands of your open space 
into groups of four or five, and knot them 
firmly down the middle. This is illustrated 
by thread ain No. 5. Then with a longer 
thread, 6, knot each strand of the groups sepa- 
rately, crossing and recrossing the dividing 
linea. The thread ¢ is used exactly as b, only 
that at the intersection of the three threads, 
another knot is tied. If you wish this knot 


to be more conspicuous, a deft weaving of 


your thread in and out, around the centre will 
make it so. 

For No. 6 a little wider space is drawn out, 
another strand is added in each group and an- 
other thread each side of the middle line. At 
the intersection of all the threads, a knot is 
tied asin No. 5, and the wheel is made by 
simple basket-weaving in and out around the 
centre, until the desired size is reached. 

In No.7 a yet wider space is prepared, the 
limit being from one-and-a-half inches to 
two-and-a-half. Here each group contains 
eight strands, and three threads are used each 
side of the middle. The greater space is here 
filled in with a large wheel made by bhack- 
stitching round and round the central knot. 
The success of this wheel depends entirely 
upon the angle at which each line crosses the 
middie, and npon the evenness of tension of 
the radiating spokes. If these spokes of your 
backstitched wheel will lean, and twist and 
curve, don’t dishearten yourself; fingers and 
eyes will do better and truer work every time. 

No. & keeps still the thread down the 
middle. You don’t know yet what a help 
that dividing line has been to you, nor will 
you appreciate it until, as with other bless- 
ings, you have to do without it. In this No. 
8 we take a still wider space; increase again 
the number of working threads. Learn a 
new wheel and an altogether new design. For 
this pattern the space may be from two to 
four inches, the narrower being best to prac- 
tice on and the wider being used mostly for 
showy, open drapery. The eight strands of 
each group are a very convenient number to 
work on, though sometimes ona material of 
closer mesh, ten strands give the same effect, 
For the wheel begin as before, with a knot at 
the intersection of all the threads, and then 
knot each radiating 
thread round and 
round the centre until 
the space is filled. It 
does not at all re- 
semble a spider's web 
here, does it? Just try 
it sometime when you 
have a great, bare, 
square corner to fill, 
and see then how the 
knots will dwindle 
away and the spider's 
web appear. 

Now we come to the 
new design and to the 
end of our second les- 
son. As you see by 
the illustration, there 
are eight converse 
threads on each side 
of the middle line. 
We begin at the centre 
and weave our thread 
just as one darns a 
stocking, in and ont, 
back and forth 
through six threads in 
two of the groups, and 
through three in the 
other two composing 
the figure. Less prac- 
tice is required to 
become skillful in 
doing this, than in 
making any of the 
wheels; and alternating with the wheel in No. 
7, it makes up one of the most popular patterns 
of drawn work. 

Has this lesson been long and difficult? 
Learn it well, then, for next time we must do 
without aids we have had here and depend 
more and more each one on her own judg- 
ment, 5.4.58. 
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Eye-Glass Wiper. 


Cut two circular pieces of chamois two 
inches and a half in diameter, and buttonhole- 
stitch the edge of each piece with colored silk. 
Fasten together at top with narrow ribbon 
bow. On the face of one side the following 
words may be printed. 


The world will never look just right 
Unless you keep your glasses bright 





A Handsome Book-Marker. 

A very handsome book-marker may be 
made of three or four ribbons, each a pretty 
color and all harmonizing. They may be all 
of the same length, but would look better if 
the shortest were just an inch longer than 
the book it is intended to mark, and the others 
of graduating longer lengths. Fasten all four 
together at one end to a brass ring. This may 
be the size of a finger-ring, or larger, accord- 
ing to the width of your ribbons. Half-inch 
ribbons and ring to match, look very well. 





A HANDSOME BOOK MARKER. 


Then, to each disengaged end, attach a tiny 
bell, the same color as the ribbon, or as nearly 
so as possible. ‘To finish this marker write 
in pw or silver paint, or ink, on each ribbon 
a line of the following rhyme : 
** Not mine to tell 

If the book be good; 

I keep my place, 

Asa marker should,” 

A marker like this will keep several places 
in a book, and look very ged when lying 
on the parlor table, with the gay, little bells 
hanging over the edge. 

Another rhyme suitable for the purpose 
might be: 

“1 cannot tell where 
Your place may be; 
But I'll keep the place, 
If you'll place me.”’ 

Or from our favorite poets we might get 
many a verse. A good one from Longfellow 
would be: 

“Then read from the treasured volume, 
The poem of thy choice 
And lend to the rhyme of the poet 
‘The beauty of thy voice.” 
Mount Roya. 
- . J - 
Clothes Curtain. 


Many ladies, owing to a mistake made by 
the architect of their houses, are much incon- 


venienced by having no place except a row of 


pegs in their bedrooms 
upon which to hang 
their clothes. 

This is very unsatis- 
factory, for the clothes 
are always more or less 
dusty, besides being 
discolored by the air 
and sunlight. 

The following is a 
good plan to avoid 
some of these incon- 
veniences. 

Takea planed board, 
a trifle longer than the 
row of pegs and about 
a foot wide. Fasten 
this with two brackets 
(or three, if the board 
is very long), high 
enough ubove the 
pegs so that it will 
not interfere with 
hanging or unhang- 
ing the clothes. 


the front of this board 
or shelf, as it now 
represents, nail 
another board about 
four inches wide and 
just even with the top 
of the shelf. 

Paint this wood- 
work the color of the 
room, or stain it some 
dark color. This shelf will be a handy place 
to set bandboxes and other like articles. Take 
some furniture cloth, or any cloth preferred, 
and make a curtain long enough to reach from 
the bottom of the shelf to the floor (make an 
allowance fora six-inch hem at the bottom and 
a one-inch casing at the top), and wide enough 
to hang middling full. Run a stout cord in the 
casing and fasten at each end to the wall with 
picture screws; also fasten in the corners and 
at short distances along the front to keep from 
sagging. 

It must be remembered that this curtain is 
to be tacked inside of the box-like bottom of 
the shelf, to keep dust from getting inside. 

This curtain Hae be divided in the centre 
to give easier access to the garments within. 

A lambrequin-like effect can be given to the 
whole by making a short curtain one-half a 
yard long, with a two-inch hem at the 
bottom, Double down the top and gather, so 


Along the edge of 


17 


as to leave a heading one-and-a-half inch 
wide. 

Tack this curtain at the gathering along the 
lower edge, and outside of the front board, 
with brass-headed furniture tacks. 

The larger curtain, for a shelf nine feet long 
and six-and-a-half feet high, will require six- 
and-two-third yards. The small one needs 
one-and-a-half yards, LAUREL. 
a —- —_—— 





Needlework Notes. 


A centre-piece recently accepted and sold at 
a neighboring Decorative Art Society, was em- 
broidered on cream-colored satine, with silks 
to match, and was done in cut-work, or Vene- 
tian embroidery. 

The outline of the design was all button- 
holed over German cord, with rope-silk. The 
large leavesin the four corners were done in 
honeycomb-stitch, so-called from its resem- 
blance to the cells of a honeycomb. Several 
other stitches were introduced with charming 
effect, viz., heavy outline, Kensington or 
single outline, fourteenth-century darning, 
etc. This made, when completed, a very ar- 
tistic piece of work. 

1 would say, for the benefit of amateurs, 
that cord-work should never have an iron ap- 
plied to it, but ought to be carefully stretched 
over a damp cloth, and when dry, if properly 
done, will be perfectly smooth. 

After. stretching, the work should be cut 
out, 

Another effective design for a centre-piece is 
of la France roses. 

These roses should never be attempted by a 
tyro, especially if colors are to be used, as it is 
not adapted for a beginner. A careful shading 
and blending of the colors must be observed, 
according to the principles of art, and none 
but a skillful needle-woman ought to attempt 
such an intricate design. The design may be 
an all-over pattern, a border or a spray in 
the four corners, with a few stray flowers scat- 
tered irregularly over the piece. 

These roses, when completed, are very 
handsome and may be worked in white, or 
colors, but white is always preferred, except 
for luncheons, teas, ete. 

The doilies need not necessarily match the 
centre-piece, butit is better taste, I think, for 
all to be of one color, 

Large designs are popular for tray-cloths, 
bureau-covers, splashers, etc., and these arti- 
cles meet with more ready sale when bold de- 
signs are adapted, 

oes 


ISN'T THIS REASONABLE? 


If a little is good - more will be better. 
Only abuse of privilege can call into question 
the truth of this statement. 

Thus, since there is no doubt that Oxygen is 
the clement principally concerned in the 
making of good blood, it will not be denied 
that a larger supply of it than that which 
you share in common with every one else will 
be good for your lungs. f 

Good, because it is known that many dis- 
eases arise from insufficient nutrition. 

Briefly, then, the Compound Oxygen Treat- 
ment is precisely this healing excess. It is 
electrically charged and purged. An inhalation 
of itsends a warming revitalizing glow over the 
entire system, and recovery is a most natural 
and direct result. 

A book of 200 pages—which will be sent en- 
tirely free of charge to any address—will tell 
who have been cured by the Compound 

| Oxygen Treatment. 

| If you want the book write to Drs. Starkey 
| and Palen, No. 1529 Arch street, Philadelphia; 
No. 120 Sutter street, San Francisco, Cal.; and 
5% Church street, Toronto, Canada, 








A NEW 
Twilled Lace Thread 
FOR CROCHETING. 


BEST IN THE WORLD. 
MAKES BEAUTIFUL LACE. Nos. 30, 


40, 50, 60, white and ecru. Spool, 500 
ards, 10 cents, post-paid. Crocheting 


ook, containing 59 atterns and di- 
rections, 10 cents, pust-paid. Buy of 
Dealter or order from us. Make address 
plain, including State. 


GLASGO LACE THREAD CO, 
GLASGO, CONN, 





for SILK. SATIN or other fabrics, 
PLACQUES, PANELS, 
| VASES, TOILET SETS. 
LAMP SHADES, Ete. 
| Two samples with directions for use, 
| by mall, 10 cts. Agents wanted. 
} | SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
| CUSHING & CO., 
Foxcroft, Maine. 
Bickford Family Knitter 
Knits everything required by the 
household, of any quality, texture 
and weight desired. 


A. M. LAWSON, 


783 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
“PARTED BANG.” 
Made of natural CURLY HAIR, 
guaranteed becoming to ladies who wear 
their hair parted, 66 up, according to 
size and color. Beautifying Mask, with 
preparation, @@. Hair Goods, Cos- 
mftics, ete., sent C. O. D., anywhere. 
Send to the manufacturer for illustrated 
price-lists. E. BURNHAM, 71 State St. 

Central Musle Mall, Chicago. 


Direct from the Mills. Every lady uses Plushes. 
Before buying elsewhere, send for our prices and 
samples. Enclose 10 cents towards paying for 


the samples and postage, and we will send you 
30 good-size samples, no two colors same shade. | 


CONTREXEVILLE MFG. 00,, Manville, B. I. 


one. ; es 
Stamping Patterns. 
Any one who wants Stamping Patterns can have 
them sent to select from, on agreement to pay for what 


they keep and return the rest, Address HENRY 
MITCHELL, North Reading, Mass. 
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KITTY’S BEAUTIFUL FAIRIES. 
WILLIS. 


By ANNIE ISABEL 

“é QT grains of wheat, laid on a four- 

~ leaved clover, will enable one to see the 
fairies.” 

Papa had read this to Kitty from his paper 

one evening, and it had caught her ear like a 





“She was musing on them now.” 


verse of poetry, and clung in her 
ever since. Kitty was not yet too old to be- 
lieve in the fairies. She had some beautifully 
bound fairy-tales on the oak book-shelves in 
her dainty white-and-gold room in her father's 
country-house. When the family went back 
to the city she would take them with her; she 
always did. There was one bound in bright 
crimson, one in green and black,one in exquisite 
yeacock blue, and several golden-brown ones. 
Sut the external colers of the gay little row 
were naught to Kitty compared with the 
mages within. They were rain-bow hued for 
fa 

Kitty’s greatest desire was to see the fairies 
and when her papa laughingly read out the 
above words, saying, ‘There is a chance for 
you, Kitty,” she did not forget them. 

She was musing on them now, curled up in 
a great chair, against whose dark blue velvet 
back her golden curls shone. She had come 
into the large parlor to be quite alone, and had 
settled herself with her head laid back, her 
arms spread out on the arms of the c hair, and 
with the tiny contraction between her brows 
that papa called her “ thought- w rinkle.” 

“Seven grains of wheat,” ‘a four-leaved 
clover,” “to see the fairies,’—thus her 
thoughts ran on, and 
how her heart leaped 
at the last one! 

“But where shall I 
get the wheat?’ and, 

How shall I find a 
clover?” “I will ask 
Thomas,” she finally 
thought. Thomas was 
the coachman, and he 
was very fond of Kitty. 

She ran at once out to 
the carriage-house. 

“Thomas, where can 
I get a four-leaved 
“lover?” 

“Sure, an’ what do 
ve want of one of them, 
Miss Kitty?” 

“TI want to use it, 
Thomas. Please tell 

“ Ye'll have to look in 
the grass till ye find one. 
They brings luck, but 
only to them that ‘finds 
‘em.’ 


memory 


“Thank you, Thomas. 
maa. of like — 
grains of wheat, if you 
please.” , 

be: meee the child 


a Neve 





“She saw a dainty figure coming toward her.” 


fot int yar hen now, dear? 
mas. I’m not going to 


harm,” Kitty's brown eyes gazed 
pee up at man with a look that told 
him she meant all she said. 


eyes! 


THE LADIES’ 











“Well, well, now, Miss Kitty, sure an’? Ill 
find ‘em fur ye some way. You go and hunt 
fur the clover.” 

It took Kitty longer than she thought to do 
that. She spent so much time on the grass 
that her mother noticed it, and asked what 

she was looking for. 

‘* A four-leaved clover, mamma,” said she. 

“So you have the craze too. Well, do not 
go when the sunis hot. You might make 
yourself ill.” 

Mrs. Deane was well satisfied with anything 
that kept Kitty out of doors, yet within sight 
of the windows 

On the fourth day of her search Kitty 
found the clover, and in such a pretty place 
She had tried the smoothly rolled lawn, but 
unsuccessfully, and had betaken herself toa 
spot behind an arbor, just wherethe orchard 
began. The grass was not o—— cut here, 
and it grew upso long thata Dreeze easily 
sent it nodding. The late afternoon sunlight 
falling through the branches of the orchard 
trees, streaked with gold the rich green below. 
Down went Kitty on her knees to find her treas- 
ure, There it was, looking up at her as if to 
say, “ [have been waiting ever so long for you.” 

It took but a short time to lay the clover 
down on the ground and put the wheat upon 
it. Then the little girl waited, reclining with 
her head on one hand, her eibow resting on 
the ground, 

Soon she heard a rustling 
long grass. Looking up, 
she saw a dainty little 
figure coming toward 
her. What a smooth, 
unruffed face the 
stranger had! She 
looked as if nothing 
ever went wrong with 
her. She was about a 
foot tall, and her hair 
and dress were exqui- 
sitely neat. 

“Are you a fairy?” 
asked Kitty, her eyes 
growing big and aston- 
ished looking. You see, 
Kitty’s faith was no 
stronger than many 
o>. When the 

ylessing came which she 
had worked so hard to 
secure, she was quite 
bewildered, 

“Yes, I am. Didn't 
you wish to see one?” 

* Yes,"’"—Kitty's voice 
had a dubious sound— 
“but I thought fairies 
always had gauze dresses 
and wings and floating 


sound in the 


hair.” “So you wished to see the fairies?’ 


‘You see youdid not 
know everything about fairies,’ said the 
stranger with a very sweet smile that cApti- 
Vv: ited Kitty. 

“like you just as well without,” said she, 
politely. “Will you tell me your name? 
Mine is Kitty Deane.” 

* Yes, I know,” said the fairy. 
Patience.” 7 
“IT never heard that name before,” 
Kitty. ‘ What do you do?” 
“Whatever I find to do,” replied the F airy 
Patience. “I helped you to find the clover.” 
“ How?” asked Kitty, greatly atonished. 
“Did you not look for it four days?” 
“How do you know about it? Yes, I did. 
It seemed a long time, too,” 
“Well, you looked with patience, or else 
yee, would never have found it.” 
, 1 have heard of patience, but not for a 


an 


“Mine is 


said 


name. 
‘* Whenever I see persons earnestly desiring 


anything that is right, I come and help them.” 


‘Well, I'm very much obliged to you,” said 
Kitty. She was a little 
girl who seldom for- 
got to be polite.” 
‘Would you like to 
see more of us, dear 
child?” asked the fairy. 
“If you please.” 
Then the fairy sang, 
in a low but very 
sweet and clear voice: 
Fairies, come and weave a 
ape 
Round the maid we love 
so well. 
She has sought the whole 
field over, 
Found our darling four- 
leaved clover, 
Placed there seven grains 
of wheat, 
Waited with a faith most 
sweet. 
Sweet reward is due, I 
ween: 
Fairies, come, and bring 
our queen. 


Suddenly the or- 
chard seemed to be full 
of the tiny creatures! 
Kitty was delighted to 
see some of them in 
regulation fairy robes. 
How they danced and 
fluttered about before 
the child’s sparkling 
Then a silver car appeared, and in if 
was the prettiest and sweetest fairy of all. 
Her wings and dress seemed to be all colors 


blended together, like the tints of an opal. 
She placed herself directly in front of Kitty 
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and the others ranged themselves 


mortal,” she said, 
sweet 
Yes,” said Kitty, clasping her 
‘Are—uare you the queen of the fairies? 
‘lam. What will you have? You 
whate 


hands 


is granted 
“(Can your fairies help little 
what they wish?” asked Kitty. 

‘Yes, dear.’ 

‘Well, Kitty spoke very 
to be quite sure of her own mind before 
ing her wish—“I should like 
me to be a good girl.” 

‘Tell me what naughty deeds you do.” 


‘ hoose, 


“T am cross when Mary pulls my curls in 


combing them.” 

“ Fairy Good-Temper, come forth,” 
said the queen. 

At once a fairy stepped from among 
the others and stood beside Kitty. 
She had a pleasant face, and did not 
look as if she had ever been out of 
temper in her life. 

‘Now, what else?’ 
que en. 

‘| do not like to study and to pick 
up my playthings,” said Kitty. 

“ Fairy Industry,’” said the queen, 
and now a neat, trim little fairy, 
wearing an apron over her pretty 
robe, came to Kitty’s other side. 

“T would like to love everybody ° 
better,” said the little girl next, in 
answer to an inquiring look from 
the queen. “I love my papa and 
mamma and the others at home, of 
course, but I do not like beggars and 
great big men that come for work. 
] want to feel kinder toward them.” 

‘Fairy Love,” and out stepped a 
figure that was almost as beautiful 
as the queen herself. 

And so the choice went on, until 
the fuiries Unselfishness, Purity, 
Gentleness, and others were standing 
around Kitty. The queen added 
some of these, for she said, “* Even a 
little diamond 
needs much 
polishing,” 
which Kitty did not 
in the least understand, 

The fairies will not 
be where you can see 
them,” said the kind 
little lady to Kitty, but 
they will always be 
ready to help you 
when you needit. You 
may now play with us 
awhile, but we must 
800N LO. 

Kitty started up, 
when, all of a sudden, 
the shining forms dis- 
appeared, She cried 
out after them, but 
they did not return, 
so after a time she 
went slowly to the 
house, and the clover- 
leaf with the grains of 
wheat upon it lay 
there forgotten. 

Like a wise little 
girl, Kitty told her 
mother all about it. 
Mamma said she had 
been dreaming, but 
Kitty did not believe that. 

“T saw ’em just as plain, 
eyes, mamma,” she said. ‘And 
some of the fairies are to help 
mebegood,. You must wait and 
see if I am not better. 

It certainly did seem so. Kitty 
was a better girl. Shedidn’t scold 
when her halr was pulled, and 
was more generous. Then she 
wus not so afraid when left 
alone. * Because, you know 
the fairies are near me all the 
time,’’ she would say confidently. 

Whether it was a dream or 
not, I leave my young readers to 
judge. 


asked the 


with my own 


A FOUR- YEAR-OLD HAMLET. 


Harold’s whole family are ad- 
dicted to much quoting from 
various authors, and the little 


four-year-old has absorbed many 
of these extracts into his active 
little brain. 

One day, when he had been 
unusually mischievous, his 
grandma exclaimed in despair: 

“There! I never did see such a 
hoy !” 

“Whereupon the little Hamlet 
piped up briskly: 

“Well, take him for all in all, 
grandma, you ne’er shall look 
upon his like again!” 


— - -e- 
RITA’S NAME FOR A CROOKED ROAD. 


Rita was riding one day on a very crooked 
road, that went winding and dodging up bill 
and down dale, in an eccentric fashion of its 
own. At last, little Rita folded her small 
hands with much resignation, saying: 

“Well, I never did saw such a curly road!” 

“*- 
COULD A REPLY BE BRIGHTER? 

Little Imogen’s father is a minister, and 
known far and wide for his goodness and 
benevolence. 

When Imogen was three years old, she ran 
out of doors one day—where her father had 
been walking through the snow. At once the 
little maid began trying to put her small feet 
in the big footprints. 

Her mother went to the door and exc laimed,~ 
“Why, Imogen! what are you trying to do? ; 

“O,” the little lady made reply, “I'm walk- 
ing in the steps of righteousness.” 


around her 
“So you wished to see the fairies, dear littl 
and her voice, too, was very 


know 
er favor mortals ask when I bid them 


girls to do 
slowly, as if 


stat- 
them to help 


OCTOBER, 


THE HUSKING OF THE CORN. 


By LAURA E. RICHARDS. 
When the autumn winds are merry, 
And come piping o’er the lea, 
Kiss the lassies’ cheeks to cherry, 
Toss their curls in frolic glee, 


Then the neighbor children gather 
At the sound of Robin’s horn, 

Trooping to the barn together 
For the husking of the corn. 


There the floor is swept so trimly, 
Ready for the pleasant play. 

There the light falls soft and dimly 
Down the hills of fragrant hay. 





There the pumpkins and the squashes, 


In a circle ranged complete, 
For the laddies and the lassies, 
Make for each a royal seat. 


On our golden stools a-sitting, 
Each beside a pile of corn, 

Lightly goes the laughter flitting 
While the rustling husks are torn. 


Speech and song and jest together 
Lightly come and lightly go, 
In our hearts make summer weather, 


Though the autumn winds do blow. 


And the ears, all golden gleaming, 
Pile we high before us there, 

Till a wondrous castle, seeming 
All of gold, we’ve builded fair. 


Then, when all is finished, Robin 
Brings the apples gleaming red, 

Chestnuts in their satin jackets, 
Cookies crisp, and gingerbread. 


And we feast with song and laughter, 
And we make the echoes ring 

Till each ancient cobwebbed rafter 
Shakes to hear our reveling 





And at “pussy-in-the-corner,” 


And at “ hide-and-seek ”’ we play, 
Racing, chasing here and yonder, 
In among the hills of hay, 


Till the rising morn is jealous, 
Envying our merry sport, 


Through the window peeps to tell us— 


“Go to bed, as go you ought ad 


So, with parting jest and greeting, 
Troop the neighbor children home, 
Hoping for another meeting 
When a holiday shall come. 


City children, you who wonder 
How the country people live, 
Know we would not join you yonder, 
Not for all the world could give? 


Keep your shops, your smoky weather! 


Keep your looks of pitying scorn! 
You can never troop together 
To the husking of the corn. 
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CORRESPONDENT asks: 
“How do you make an or- 
dinary skirt?” Nothing is 
simple about dressmaking 
in these days, only appar- 
ently so, and the plainest 
skirt requires a certain shap- 
ing which is only learned 
by experience, or with a good paper-pattern, 
of which there are several makes. Many per- 
Gaus have one hip lower than the other; so 
have both sides measured and cut the sides 
accordingly, having the edge perfectly even and 
not cutin hills and dales, as 1 have seen the 
bottom. Two yards and twenty inches is a 
good width nowadays, and the skirt must set 
evenly when on. Some stout forms require 
the centre-front extra long, which is done at 
the top, curving the top to obtain the necessary 
length, as is done at the back. The fullness 
is kept at the back by a reed, drawing-string 
or elastics. A reed is put on through a casing, 
and requires half an inch extra length. Set 
it eight inches below the belt, and use one 
twelve inches long, curving it to hook, after 
fastening the ends firmly to the back seams. 
For a draw-string sew a casing about eighteen 
inches below the belt, and tie the tape run 
through. If elastic pieces are used, have two, 
at twelve and twenty inches below the belt, 
and fasten them comfortably tight when the 
skirt is on the person owning it. Never forget 
to put a pocket somewhere in the skirt, de- 
pending upon the style of the outside. When 
sewing the “drop” and foundation parts in 
one belt, have the outside certainly a quarter 
of an inch shorter than the lining, as it will 
fall fromits own weight. 

The matter of facings, braid, ete., have all 
been treated of before, but my first advice is 
to have a good paper-pattern as a guide which 
will answer for all skirts, no matter how the 
outside may be draped and arranged. 

FASHIONABLE SKIRT EFFECTS. 

You may arrange the “drop” or outside 
material in divers ways, but the prevailing 
idea must be straightness. Lapped fronts, 
running diagonally, are to be worn with 
plaited backs, and flat bands of trimming or- 
nament the front edges. Other fronts are of 
a contrasting material, with the sides lapped 
over with a rolled edge, and a fan or box- 
plaited back. A short apron is seen on some 
English tailor-made gowns, but it is rarely 
found. Extreme figures, very thin or stout, 
look well with the front caught up in a few 
cross folds on either side near the top, which 
breaks the trying outline of a perfectly flat 
front. A simple design has the back in three 
double box-plaits, while the front laps down 
the right side and is lifted on the left side near 
the top by catching a few folds through a 
buckle. The lining skirt isdeeply faced with 
the material when the outer portion is lifted. 
Full, round skirts are sometimes lifted on one 
side to show acontrasting facing. Plaid skirts, 
that are cut on the bias, are nearly plain in 
front and on the sides, with the remainder in 
large plaits or gathers. A cluster of fan- 
plaits inthe back turning toward the centre, 
is accompanied by a deep facing across the 
front, laid in knife-plaits, with an apron that 
is joined down the left with the plain side, 
while on the right side it is slightly draped 
and cut off at the lower edge to form a series 
of jabuts. Protective plaitings are seen again 
when the wind blows the skirt, but they 
should not peep below the “drop” skirt. 
Many French dresses are now made with two 
gores on either side of the lining skirt, but it 
18 easier to make a skirt with but one gore, 
and they hang equally as well. Flat trim- 
mings on the lower edge are still favored, 
though bordered materials are quite passée. 

SOME TASTEFUL BASQUES. 

Jacket effects are too jaunty to give them 
up easily after they have obtained a firm hold 
upon the affections of young ladies. One of 
the prettiest of the many jacket-basques has a 
coat-tail back, and long, rounding fronts fitted 
with single darts and setting well below the 
Waist-line. The fronts thus rounded off show 
4 single or divergent pointed vest of a con- 
trasting color or fabric, having a high collar; 
While the jacket portion has a rolling collar, 
ending in revers that taper to nothing at the 
Waist-line. Quite a different style of bodice 
has a collar and front yoke of silk, laid in fine 
plaits, with the woolen material forming a 
pointed back and full fronts, the latter being 
fulled in at the arm sizes and side seams, and 
the left lapped over to the right side, ending 
under a long buckle. Lapped basques, cloaks 
and polonaise fronts, made without any darts, 
are styled Russian garments, and are verv be- 
coming to a slender figure; the fullness seems 
vo centre above and below the waist-line, and 
is held on one side by a buckle or rosette. 

The Medici sleeve promises to be the fad of 
the season. This is of one material, fitting 
like a close coat design to near the top, where 
it lays over a high puff of a second fabric. 
Another style fits at the top in quite a full 
+ wl with three oval openings or slashings 

ow the shoulders, which are filled in with 
puffings of a second material, 
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\i BY EMMA M. HOOPER. 


Miss HOOPER invites, and will cheerfully answer, 
any questions concerning home dressmaking 
which may be sent to her by the JOURNAL sisters. 
While she will answer by mail, if stamp is en- 
closed, she greatly prefers to be allowed to reply 
through the JOURNAL, in order that her answers 
may be generally helpful. Address all letters to 
Miss EMMA M. Hooper, care of THE LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEW DESIGNS FOR GOWNS. 


If you can find a remnant of cashmere 
cheap, use it fora home dress, having a full 
skirt, large Medici sleeves and a round bodice 
having a lapped front, with collar, cuffs and 
girdle of heavy lace. For a tasteful evening 
dress have a black Brussels net, over satin, 
made with a round, full and low bodice and 
gathered skirt, with gilt galloon on the neck, 
on edge of puffed sleeves and as a belt. Wear 
golden-tan gloves, black hose and slippers, and 
gold pins in the hair, With satin at fifty cents, 
and Brussels net, seventy-two inches wide, at 
eighty-five cents, this forms an effective, 
though inexpensive, toilette. 

To remodel a nice cashmere dress, use the 
woolen material for a basque, pointed back 
and front, large sleeves in the Medici style, 
and a skirt front, slightly draped far back, and 
embroider it in scallops on the lower edge 
with a darker shade of silk. Have the shaped 
girdle, collar, puffs at the top of the sleeves, 
V in front of the basque and the back 
breadths of the skirt, the centre one being 
laid in fan-plaits, all of bengaline or faillé 
Francaise, the shade of the silk used on the 
scallops. 

A BICYCLE SKIRT. 


Some correspondents are inquiring what is 
worn by ladies when ‘fon the wheel.” The 
divided skirt is worn, which was described 
several months ago, for flannel, silk or cam- 
bric underwear, and one of a similar shape 
is worn when thus exercising. Have cheviot, 
tweed or flannel, plain, striped or in small, 
monotone plaids. Each leg of the skirt is 
fifty inches wide, hemmed on the lower edge 
and plaited or gathered at the upper part ina 
band or narrow yoke, the top being as wide as 
the bottom. Two paper-pattern houses have 


gotten this out, besides the design originally | 


issued by the Dress Reform Society. A loose 
or belted blouse of the same material is worn, 
and the underwear is of the same idea as the 
skirt, usually consisting of a muslin and light 
flannel divided garment sewed to one yoke. 


ee 


DRESS AIDS FOR MOTHERS. 


SCHOOL FROCKS. 


The serviceable, all-wool plaids, striped and 
checked cheviots are tasteful, and as inexpen- 
sive as good materials can be for this purpose. 
A person is sometimes able to pick up a yard 
or so of one material and three or four yards 
of another fabric very cheap, and out of the 
two combine a serviceable dress, using the 
plaid for sleeves, collar and yoke or V, and the 
plain for the round waist or jacket-bodice, and 
full, gathered skirt; or, if plain and striped 
goods are to be united, use the plain, us de- 
scribed above, for the plaid. Do not despair 
over half-worn frocks, for even three ma- 
terials may be interwoven to form a comfort 
able dress. Misses are apt to outgrow their 
waists and leave the skirt short, but well pre- 
served, Then lengthen the skirt with a bias 
band of plaid, and have a basque of the same. 
If extra waists are needed, have a belted 
blouse of striped flannel. Both children and 
misses are dressed now in a simple, youthful 
and comfortable manner. Mothers cannot 
err in keeping their dresses plain, but they do 
make a decided mistake if they adopt a fussy 
or overdressed style for their daughters before 
they are young ladies; after that time the 
daughters are very apt to select their own 
wearing apparel, Navy and grayish-blue, 
brown and red shades are very fashionable for 
little girls and misses. 


A FEW NEAT DRESSES. 


For a girl of ten years have a narrow gath- 
ered skirt front, high collar, cuffs and the plas- 
tron—shirred to represent a square yoke at the 
top—of red surah, with a kilt skirt and round 
waist of dark-gray cashmere, which buttons in 
the back, slopes from the shoulders in front to 
allow the plastron to form a broad V, and has 
leg-of-mutton sleeves. A blonde sister of 
seven years has a full skirt, shirt sleeves, and 
round waist gathered in the centre at the neck, 
and waist of bright blue foulé, with velvet of 
a darker shade for the collar, girdle from the 
side seams, cuffs and bretelles back and front. 
The large sister of fifteen comes in with a 
brown striped cheviot, having an almost in- 
visible line of red, which has a full skirt, high 
coat sleeves, pointed vest without darts, and a 
jacket-basque. The collar, cuffs, border on 
the skirt and jacket fronts are of a mixed 
brown-and-red worsted braid. Om going out 
she will don a brown cloth reefer-jacket, roll- 
ing turban of straw and ribbon, and four 
button tan glacé kid gloves. The little one of 
four summers must not be forgotton, and she 
wears a red cashmere frock having a gathered 
skirt of two breadths and a high waist shirred 
to form a round yoke and at the centre of the 
waist-line, front and back, with full sleeves 
shirred at the wrists. Black velvet ribbon in 


two rows forms bretelles ending back and | 


front, with rosettes at the waist-line, having 
long as well as short loops 











Under this heading I will cheerfully answer 
each month any possible question on Home- 
Dressmaking sent me by my readers. 

EMMA M. HOOPER. 


Mrs. F. D.—Allow three-fourths of an inch extra 
length across the back breadth for a “very small 
bustle and one reed.” 


ESTELLE—When you button your sleeve up the out- 
aide, the lapping sideis finished with a facing, andthe 
lapped side has a fly which slips under the button- 
holes when the sleeve is fastened, and conceals the 
flesh beneath. 


HOME WoORKER—Bone the dart, side and back 
seams, but not the side form seams, except for a 
riding-habit, which has every seam boned. 


MISss GAIL D.—Am sorry to disappoint you twice, 
but your letter was too late for the next issue of the 
JOURNAL, and you did not enclose a stamp for a per- 
sonal reply. 


POVERTY— Use the black silk for large sleeves, col- 
lar, yoke, girdle and facing on the lining skirt, with 
the green cashmere for a basque, having a rounded 
front, coat-tail back, fan-piaited skirt back, flat sides 
and a gathered front, which is lifted on the left side 
with alarge rosetta of the silk; the silk facing shows 
where the “drop” skirt is lifted. 


E. 8.—A gray plaid, having a few threads of red, 
would be neat for the gray cloth, usingthe plaid fora 
yoke, sleeves and skirt panels. 


VicToRIA R—You can wear your white serge for a 
house dress all winter. As the sleeves are worn, put 
in leg-of-mutton ones of silk to match the sash. 


Gnsrnmormp 4 Marie Antoinette fichu of silk 
muslin will pro beccunang and hide the worn places 
on thesilk basquefront. Use white lace in the neck 
and sleeves of your best dresses. 


L. 8.—A cloth dress requires a silesia lining for the 
skirt, as cambric will sag from the weight. 


MOTHER MARY—Smal!l crochet buttons are never 
outof fashion. Buckles will be worn this season. 


BUTTONS—A tailor buttonhole has a round piece 
taken out of the front end when cut with the proper 
scissors, and a small cord is Jaid around the edge of 
the buttonhole and worked over, as usual. 


MARY C.—Select a faille Francaise, with fine jet and 
gold passementerie, for a fall biack silk gown. 


MOURNING—Crepe can be renovated at home, but 
_asitis of aftine quality, you had better send it toa 
‘cleaner. To have the crinkles of crepe run straight, 
cutit on the bias and vice versa, Line crepe folds or 
bands with thin crinoline. 


SMALL CASH—Overcast the seams of a sleeve sepa- 
rately, that is, each upper and lower part by itself; 
snip the seams now and then so it will not draw. - 


ScHOOL-GIRIL—You can learn to make a handsome | silk or without a lining if a very thin gown is wished. 


buttonhole only by experience. 
and see how you will improve. 


HELEN N.—The sieceves of openwork silk embroid- 
ery must be lined with silk the color of the dress or 
the embroidery. 


CoUNTRY CousIN—You cannot beep a coat-tall 
back “beautifully fiat’ unless you iine it with crino- 
line. A basque cut very short over the hips will give 
any form a dumpy appearance. 


Work two every day 


| 
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FIRST ATTEMPT—I would advise you commencin 
with a morning dress of gingham, made with a line 
spencer waist, shirt sleeves and a gathered skirt, 


SEAMSTRESS—Skirt-braids are now run along the 
wrong side of the skirt edge, never sewed on the right 


| side, and hemmed down onthe inner facing, which has 








become obsolete. 


STITCHING—Baste the seam exactly as it should be, 
and then run the machine needle along—not on—the 
side of the basting. 


A. 8. C.—Make a ctagto-brenstes ulster out of your 
Russian circular, or, if any of the parts are too worn 
for use and you have not sufficient for a full-length 
coat, cuta tight-fitting jacket with a rolled or high 
collar and sleeves full atthe top. Any of the paper- 
pattern houses have such a design. Finish the edge 
of your book-shelf with upholstery fringe or gimp 
fastened on with small, gilt tacks. All basque patterns 
are cut Ky on the edge, but after allowing for 
the hem, if the pattern does not, cut two short slashes 
at the waist-line and turn that in to fit; then roll this 
hem out over the bust, shaping it on the future 
wearer, and inagain at the neck; itmustalso be rolled 
out over the abdomen. If very full-busted, with a 
small waist, allow a very wide hemto gain the width 
neeessary over the bust. The edge, when finished 
should curve in at the neck and waist-Jine, and out at 
the bustand lower edge. 


Mrs. F. B.—The wearing of mourning is becoming 
more of apersonal matter, and much latitude is now 
allowed in this line. You can wear bright colors at 
the endof the year. We think your own ideas should 
be followed, not those of the ‘‘ world of society.” 
The gray gown will be correct under the circum- 
stances. People attend thetheatre very often at the 
end of six months, andall do after a year. 

Yes, you must return all calls, though not to call in 
a time of sorrow, shows a lack of refinement and 
sympathy. We do hot know by experience anything 
of the face mask; think itis $2.50. Your letter was 
too late for previous issue, 


C. M.—The most serviceable suit for general wear is 
of a checked or striped cheviot, which does not spot 
or cockle with the dampness prevailing at seaside re- 
sorts; trim with velvet ribbon and crochet buttons, 
using the latter on front and coat-tail, back of the 
bodice, which should be pointed in front and without 
darts in the outer material, folding the fullness in 
tiny plaits. Have full topped slieeves,and a skirt 
composed of a fan-plaited back, slightly gathered 
sides, and a front of two double box-plaits nearly 
meeting at the top. If your plush is cut up s0 that 
you cannot have a princesse back, @ e it witha 
vasque back, gathering the skirt to the edge without 
an erectruffie. Havesimilar fronts, with a full centre 
front of cream, pink, or pale yellow surah or China 
silk, shirred atthe neck and waist-line, or at the neck 
oul Full fancy sleeves of the two materials, as a 
fel uff of the silk at the top above a coat sleeve of 
plush. 

The date and initials are usually put in such a 
ring. For a wedding-ring have “ Mizpah,” meaning 
“God watch over thee when we are apart,” or “Fides, 
Fidus or Fidelis,” faithful. 


Mrs. J. A. 8.—There will be something for stout 
gne elderly ladies in the November issue of the 
OURNAL. 


A MOTHERLESS GIRL.—Wear white ruching 
wits black dresses, but not black withany dress for 
second mourning. Fine mulls are made up over lining 


Make a full gathered skirt four yards and a half wide 
and deeply hemmed. Do not have a white vestin a 
black mull bodice; rather trim it with a Directotre 
ruffle of white silk musiin, China crepe, or lace around 
the neck and narrowing to the belt. Black surah is 
worn for deep and light mourning; black and white 
mull for the latter. Trim a black mull with black 
ribbon, or a black and white with all black, or black 
and white ribbons mixed, but use white ribbon alone 
on a white gown, 








ing for it. 
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She signs and symbols of mourning are 
not only gladly assumed by you and 
me when life seems full of darkness, and 

all joy has gone with our loved one, but every 
man and woman seeing the outward visible 
sign of the grief that is being undergone, 
bows in silent respect before it. This is right 
and just. Custom has made certain decrees 
that protect those who suffer, and no one has 





A NEW BECOMING HAT. (Illustration No. 4). 
a right to rebel against these laws. Dame 
Fashion, in her wisdom, offers the pure white 
gown for the bride, the rose-colored one for 
the pretty, laughing matron, but the deep 
black for the widow. In its quiet sombreness 
there is a suggestion of dignity and yet a piti- 
ful pleading to all for sympathy in hér sorrow. 
And yet this tender devotion degenerates some- 
times in a morbid feeling that cannot but be 
strongly objected to, and the beautiful sun- 
shine is kept away from the pale faces upon 
which it should glow and bring out the roses 
of health. Not a bit more devotion and love 
for the dead is shown by the width of crape 
folds, and cer- 
tainly those who 
have gone before are 
not happier by 
knowing that the 
rooms in which their 
voices rang out are 
chilly and damp as 
vaults. 

Fashion some time 
ago announced that 
grief and good sense 
should in future be 
linked together. 

The mourning 
habit is assumed that 
the world at large 
may respect your 
grief, but not that 
you may be adamper 
to the joyfulness of 
everybody else. As 
soon as you feel that 
you wish it, go 
among those who 
are joyful, but do 
not carry with you 
the trappings of 
woe that have been 
significant of your 
sorrow. Be bright 
minded enough for 
this, because after all 
though your friend 
may grieve with 
you in your sorrow, 
you have not the 
right to take your 
grief amid her joy. 


RULES OF MOURNING. 
Widow's, which is 
the deepest of all 


Mrs. MALLON will be glad to answer any 
question about woman’s wear which may be 
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sent th her by JOURNAL readers. She asks, 
however that she be permitted to answer 
through this Department in the JOURNAL; 


though, if stamps are enclosed, she will reply 
by mail. 
care of THE 
phia, Pa. 


Address all letters to MRS. MALLON, 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadel- 


NO SECOND-MOURNING. 


The combination of colors once known as 
“second-mourning,” is no longer seen; after 
crape is laid aside, black, all-black, with a cer- 
tain amount of severity about it, is considered 
in good taste. Simplicity in the 
making and the plainness of the hat or bonnet 
usually stamps this as black. A daughter will 
wear crape six months for a mother or father, 


and all-black for another six months; and 
the same is done for a grown child. For 
a baby, all-black only is considered good 


form. For an uncle or aunt three months 
in crape and three months in black are 
proper ; and for a brother or sister six months 
In crape and six in black, if they are grown, 
but only black for three months if they 
are little children, ‘ Complimentary mourn 
ing,’ whichis assumed fora friend, is all-black 
without distinction to materials, only jewels 
being releguted to their cases while the black 
is worn. 
WHAT NOT TO WEAR. 


Black velvet, plush, brocade, or fringed ma- 
terials are not mourning. Feathers or jewelry 
are in extremely bad taste. A small jet 
brooch and one’s wedding ring constituting 
all the jewels permitted. Fancy gloves are 
not in good taste, plain black undressed ones 
being counted most proper. Beads and bangles 
are alike ostracized, and too much cannot be 
said against the so-called mourning jewelry. 
If a young girl should be married while in 
mourning for a parent, she puts aside her 
sombre gown and appears in all-white for the 
auspicious event, assuming her black robes 
the next day. 


A TYPICAL COSTUME FOR A WIDOW. 


This costume (Illustration No. 1) is that 
worn by a widow after the veil has been 
thrown off the face. The skirt, which is of 
Henrietta cloth, has the front almost entirely 
jain; at each side is a double box-plait, and 
in the back the drapery is laid in rather wide 
side plaits. The bodice is that known as a 
“habit basque,” and which is only different 
from the postilion in the back, the one hav- 
ing a square tail, the other a pointed one. In 
front is set in a well-shaped vest of rich Eng- 
lish crape, which is closed its entire depth with 
the bullet-shaped 
buttons that re 
semble crape and do 
their duty so well. 
Crape-covered but- 
tons are not advised 
as they do not but 
ton easily, and wear 
brown and rusty 
looking. The sleeves 
are raised a little and 
have a narrow cufl 
of crape, and a fold 
of white lissé about 
theedge. The plain, 
high collar has a 
similar finish. The 
bonnet is a tiny 
Marie Stuart shape, 
fitting the head 
closely and having 
its outlines described 
by a 
white lissé; the veil 
is draped over it, as 
illustrated, and falls 
in long, rich folds at 
tle back. 

It is quite proper 
fora widow to wear 
a plain black gown 
and have no crape 
upon herexcept that 
in her veil; this isa 
French fashion that 
has been given the 
approbation of 
women of good 
taste; then, when 
the veilis removed 
later on, the simple 
black bonnet is all 


€ 7 that is required to 
Te an ae make the toilette 
Steck bre vn S one only of black. 
p ons me pata Black undressed kid 
poate osm Basten gloves are preferred 
; not, in a mourning toi- 
a4 B ome ce Comteed, lette. The — glacé 
athe at the neck gloves are only in 
and wrists. A tiny A COSTUME FOR A WIDOW. (Illus. No. 1) a See See 
. s - . > » 1). ‘ aas . 
Marie Gtoart cay, have been assumed. 


made of footing, and net, is pinned on the 
head in the house, and a fine fluting of 
Hema lisséis the outlining of the bonnet. The 
ength of the veil differs, of course, according 
to one’s height, but the real widow's veil 
should reach to the edge of the skirt, back and 
front, and be finished by a hem a quarter of a 
wide. This is worn so that the whole 
re is enshrouded for three months; after 
it is thrown back, and at the end of an- 
other three months, a single veil, reaching, 
however, to the edge of the skirt at the back, 
is assumed. This may be worn for six 
s, and crape then laid aside; but if a 
widow be a widow indeed, she may properly 
continue in this garb all her life. 


A RICH BLACK TOILETTE. 

A costume worn by an elderly lady who 
had assumed “all-black ” for a brother, is very 
effective; the material is a rich black Irish 
poplin, and the garniture is of dull black silk 
passementerie. The front of the skirt is laid 
in side plaits, while the back isin the long, 
rounded folds that contrast so well with the 
flat ones ; the bodice has a long postilion back, 
overlaid with passementerie, and the pointed 
vest is formed of the same decoration: the 
sleeves are slightly full and have cuffs of the 
trimming, and the high collar is overlaid with 
it. The bonnet is made of the poplin, draped 
in capote fashion, and having a passementerie 
butterfly just in front. 


mode of 


plaiting of 
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AN ALL-BLACK COSTUME. 


The all-black gown which many who put on 
mourning and yet do not care for crape, choose, 
is most effective when developedin crépe cloth 
This fabric, in its silk-and-wool combination, 
easily lends itself to drapery and is to be com- 
mended for its goodness in retaining the posi 
tion in which it has been placed. A gown 
made of it has a foot finish of black silk; the 
tablier is slightly wrinkled and is laid in folds 
where it joins the back drapery at the sides; 
this is laid in two double box-plaits caught up 
near the top to break the absolutely straight 
outline. The bodice is a draped one—that is, 
the foundation is fitted to the figure, the mate- 
rial laid on plainly in the back and then 
draped across the front in classical fashion. 
The fastening of this outer part to place, is 
done by hooks and eyelets. The sleeves are 
quite high onthe shoulder, shaping down to fit 
the arm in coat-sleeve fashion; the high collar 
is hidden under a stock of dull, black ribbon. 
With this is worn a little bonnet of black silk 
that hasa black 
bird just in 
front,and black 
ribbons tied 
under the chin. 
Black un- 
dressed kid 
gloves are 
worn. Cash- 
mere, merino, 
cloth, or suit- 
ing of any kind 
may be used for 
such a gown, 
but the crépe- 
cloth is given 
the preference, 
‘There can be 
no doubt of 
the refinement 
of all-black 
but just re- 
memberif your 
skin is saliow, 
that a yvolden- 
brown or a 
dark-green will 
be more be 
coming to you 
Theblack wool 
will only bring 
out every 
blotch, make 
positive every 
red spot oO 
whatever the 
imperfection 
on adark skin 
may be—a 
something at 
gray would 
not do. 












ROUGH EFFECTS IN DRESS GOODS. 


Rough effects, those known years ago as 
bouclees, are again in vogue. “ La Mode,” after 
having decided that somewhat plain effects are 
liked in skirts, immediately concludes that for 
this purpose rough suitings shall be chosen. 
The suitings themselves are very heavy look- 
ing, which makes them only proper for out 
door wear. Thecolors are dull, the rag-carpet 


effect is produced, and one can call one’s stuff 


any color one may fancy. Velvet, plush and fur 
form the most appropriate decorations, because 
they seem heavy enough forthe fabric on which 
the frivolities of lace or ribbon are out of place. 
In developing these cloths a polonaise effect is 
liked, and as a jacket can be worn with it, or, 
when the winds of winter are only playful 
and not biting, a chamois jacket that may be 
put on close, permits one to go without a wrap 
and show what a well-fitting gown is. 

By-the-bye, how many well-fitting gowns 
do you see? That is not one with its skirts 
differing in lengths at the sides and producing 
a curved outline at the bottom, curiously sug- 
gestive of Greek architecture. That is not 
one when there can be no movement of the 
body because the bodice is so tight. That is 
not one where the drapery is too full or too 
scant. That is not one where the buttoning 
of the bodice is such a difficult task that it 
suggests the use of the button-hook. That is 
not one where anything looks too tight or too 
loose, too much or too little. 


THE WELL-FITTING GOWN. 


Illustration number 2 shows a well-fitting 
gown of rough cloth, the colors being so sub- 
dued that the effect is brown, a warm golden- 
brown. The underskirt is a smooth cloth of 
the same shade, only visible, however, at one 
side where the polonaise flares away. The 
polonaise is smoothly fitting in the back, and 
the skirt portion is gathered in full, high folds 
that fall in an unbroken outline to the skirt 
edge. In front the tablier portion is slightly 
wrinkled, and at the left side does not join the 
back but flares from it from the waist-line. 
An elaborate motif of braid and _ gold 
soutacheseems to holdthe foldsin place. The 
under part of the bodice fastened in the usual 
up-and-down fashion, and the draped portion 
harmonizing with the arrangement of the 
polonaise. The sleeves are high and full, 
being drawn in at the wrists under bands of 
golden-brown fur. <A band of the fur is also 
about the collar. The effect is very good, the 
warm color of the fur bringing out well the 
delicate tints of the skin and giving a rich 
look to the entire toilette. The turban bonnet 
is of brown velvet, with narrow bands of gold 
about it, while in front are high loops of 
stiffened gold gauze. Undressed tan kid 
gloves are worn, and, when coquetry or chills 
demand it, a brown fur muff will be as a most 
suitable adjunct. 

The woman who walks well. the woman 
who knows that she can carry the bowl of 
water on her head without spilling a drop of 
it, is the one that will appreciate this gown; for 
it brings out the outlines of her figure and 
shows her at her best. But this is not the 
one who is dimpled and round, but rather the 
one who is slender and tall, with the grace 
that comes to the fair Saxon’s idea of a beauti- 
ful woman. 


A GRACEFUL, YET MODERATE 





THE COMBINATIONS IN MATERIALS 


Velvet and wool will, undoubtedly, lead in 
the combinations of the season. The heavy 
stuffs fancied are not too rough-looking not to 
come out well against the imperial look of the 
silken velvet. Smooth cloths and soft, fine 
suitings are well adapted to it, and nothing 
looks so well with silk or moiré as the mate- 
rial that is the acknowledged ruler of them all. 

But will the dear general woman take the 
well-meant word of advice and ignore the 
existence of cotton velvets? Good, honest 
velyeteens do not come under this list, but 
that which after the first wear, shows how 
thready is its background and fully carries out 
the shopman’s persuasive argument “that it 
looks best at night.” Then you though the 
meant the gaslight, bright and truth-telling; 
now you know he means the deep, dark black 
light, where even your blunder is charitably 
hidden. Yokes, sleeves, patch pockets, panels, 
scant frills on underskirts, and square and 
round Zouave jackets of velvet are all in 
vogue. The little Zouave or military jacket 
has special prominence given it, and the wise 
woman knows that to have one is really one 
of the few good ways to make a time-worn 
bodice look as good as new. The one here 
shown (Illustration No. 3) is of green velvet, 
and is worn with a pale gray cashmere. 

soth square and round jackets are in vogue, 
a little thought as to one’s figure being con- 
sidered in the 
choosing; the 
rather long,@ 
square outlines 


will tend to 
give a long- 
waisted air, 
while the 


round one, fit- 
ting as closely 
us it does, will 
give a plump 
appearance, 
The plain fin- 
ish is liked, 
for, as it is 
more difficult 
to attain so it 
Gop S—~ i8 esteemed 
more. The lin- 
ing must be as 
smooth as the 
outer part, and, 
where the 
fronts flare, the 
dainty finish 
will show at its 
hest, ‘truth, in 
its innermost 
parts,” being 
the motto of 
the fashionable 


BODICE. modiste. 


(Illus. No. 3). 


GREEN VELVET IN A STYLISH JACKET. 


A dove-like shade of gray cashmere is used 
for this skirt, which has the received slightly 
full front and much wrinkled back drapery. 
The full waistcoat is of gray crepe de chine, the 
girdle that confines it at the waist-line being 
formed of the crepe laid in folds and stiffened 
by a little buckram. The jacket is of green 
velvet lined with gray silk; in the back it is 
somewhat short and fits closely to the figure, 
while in front it is longer and flares away in 
usual jacket fashion. The dainty sleeves are 
of gray crepe de lisse, made very full on a 
foundation of gray silk; the curate collar is of 


the velvet. The hat is a green velvet one 


trimmed with gray tips, and having loops of 
green ribbon standing up aggresively in front. 
On a black gown a black velvet jacket like 





A WELL-FITTING GOWN. (Illus. No. 2). 


this would look well, and the chemisette and 
sleeves could be of scarlet, pale blue, olive, or 
whatever color would be Secomaine. Many 
graceful and becoming effects can be produced 
by such contrasts as are described. 
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| the Colonial days she who could not 
make a “ puddin’” was properly frowned 
upon by the various ‘* Madames” in stiff 
brocades and petticoats ; so to-day she who 
cannot make a bonnet is deemed uot much 
better. The reason a home-made bonnet is a 
success—at least often—is that itis tried on. 
and tried on; that each leaf and bud is pulled 
to place or pinched 
in a way that will 
be more becoming. 
Now you stand be- 
fore the milliner, 
you look, you think, 
well. It seems all 
right the bonnet 
you have assumed; 
you buy it. When 
you get home you 
try the bonnet on 
again; somehow 
that invisible air of 

style has gone 
somehow it does 
not seem as if the 
chapeau looked as 
fashionable as you 
thought it; then 
you sit down, and, 
A DAINTY BONNET. (Ill. No. 5) being a real woman, 
cry for five minutes, 





and begin 


to rip “that bonnet’’—those are 
the terms in which you speak of it now—all to 
bits, and out of the fragments get just what 


you like. This isa daily experience. 

* Now, instead, inasmuch as you are going in 
for home-economies, why do you not find the 
shape that suits you best, the color that will 
harmonize with the greatest number of your 
gowns, and the decorations that will be suit- 
able and smart? And then make the gown 
and hat agree. Do not have very broad 
shoulders, a narrow skirtand a big hat; or, 
worse still, do not have an over-full skirt, the 
hig bishop's sleeves and a tiny little capote 
your head-covering. You do not, to be 
artistic, want to have your chapeau either too 
large or too small, but it must be in  pro- 
portion not only with yourself but with your 
gown. When Marie Stuart wore her Jong, 
closely-clinging robes she donned a tiny three- 
cornered little cap that at once became her 
and her dress: when Catherine de’ Medici 
wore great sleeves and a high ruff, puffed out, 
with velvet and studded with jewels, her hat 
was alarge one of velvet, nodding with plumes 
and rich with many a jeweled clasp. These 
were two women who understood the art of 
dress, and the painters of their time so well 
appreciated this that they reproduced them in 
tones that not only were rich, but lasting. 

Felt will undoubtedly obtain this season, for 
the liking for “ picture hats”’ is so visibly on 
the increase that the reason is easily under- 
stood. Nothing will tend to suit the face so 
well asa fine felt; it can come forward and 
shade it, be rolled backward and give a saucy 
look, orelse, by ademure pressing down at each 
side, suggest a gentle Quakeress. . 

A HAT LIKE GOOD PRINCE CHARLIE’S. 

A hat that is as picturesque as possible is of 
dark-green felt, underfaced with velvet the 
same color, and having, in 
the Stuart fashion, the 
brim turned up on the one 
side near the front, and 
caught by along, full green 
plume, held in place by a 
Rhine-stone buckle. On 
the right girl this hat 
forms a veritable 
picture; but on the 
wrong one—well 
it is a suitable 
chromo. In golden 
brown, in deep red, 
in red and black, 
or in dark blue, 
these hats are in 
good taste. 

The bolero, or 
Spanish hat, is 
shown in felt, and 
is becoming to 
young girls; in 
shape it is a coni- 
cal crown. and then 
from it comes a 
broad briny which 
Tolls up in turban 


as 





















fashion. The 
crown is faced 
with velvet. and 


has, outlining it, a 
military decora- 
tion in gold braid. 
On one side, well 
to the front, are 
three stiff rosettes, 
one matching the 
facing, the other 
the costume, and 
the othera positive 
contrast. Faces to 
Which the stiff English turban are becoming, 
Will find the bolero very well suited to them. 
Bonnets are always fashionable, anda lady 
always feels herself well-dressed when she 
has one on. Velvet flowers are used upon 
them almost entirely to the exclusion of every- 
thing else. A very dainty one (Illustration 
No. 5) made of brown velvet leaves: the 
Shape is a capote, tending to the toque shape: 
the edges are bound with very dark scarlet 
velvet, above which the brown leaves are 
placed in asemi-careless manner. The bridle 
for it is of the red velvet, and the color- 
effect, with the arrangement of the leaves, 
18 artistic. Worn well off the face the bang 
Shows just enough to soften what might 
otherwise be a rather trying bonnet 


1s 


A FASHIONABLE NEW CAPE. 


FEATHERS, WINGS AND PLUMES. 


Feathers are used, but always 
in some odd way; either long 
plumes sweep along one side of 
the hat, short ones are grouped 
together, or bands of delicate 
feathers entirely cover a brim. 
Except for evening, light-toned 
feathers are not seen; deep 
greens, navies, olives, deep reds 
or blacks being given the preference. 

Black wings, or plumes with black ribbons, 
are liked on hats of very delicate shades, 
noticeably old-rose, pale pistache, gray, electric 
blue and a mode that is almost a yellow; they 
are not commended, however, unless one has a 
regiment of chapeaux. 

SOME FASHIONABLE ADJUNCTS. 


The feather boa has been rejuvenated, and | 


the English and French women are wearing 
them, not long as formerly, but fitting close 
around the throat, and tied with long ends 
and loops. Both in black and cream they are 
very becoming, but the colors have not such 
asmart air. 

The narrow fold of fine lissé continues to be 
liked for wrists and neck, unless, indeed, a 
stock is worn, and then, of course, nothing 
white is required above it. On _ tailor-made 
suits, the fold-finish of soft piqué that 
does not soil easily, and looks wall Cuffs 
and shirt fronts with high collars are only 
worn with bodices that are specially planned 
in jacket-fashion. Full cuffs are no longer in 
vogue, nor are those with lines of tinsel on 
them, 

Capes with a military air, and much longer 
than those recently worn, are counted as 
among the most fashionable. Deep red, 
Lincoln-green, navy-blue, old-rose, scarlet and 
black are liked specially when trimmed with 
gold passementerie. The one shown (Il- 
lustration No. 6) is Lincoln-green cloth; it is 
full enough for both capes to fall in graceful 
folds, each one being outlined by a band of 
gold braid; the upper cape is drawn up across 
the front and fastened, a /a militaire, by gold 
cord and pendants. The round hatis somewhat 
like a Spanish bolero, and is trimmed with 
green velvet and gold braid. The gloves are 
tan-colored kid gloves, and the gown is of 
plain green cloth 

THE PLAIN COLORS. 


All the dark shades of green, blue, brown, 
heliotrope and black, will, of course, obtain ; 
heliotrope will have a special vogue. In mak- 
ing this up, just remember that if the color 
is a trying one, the effect will be assumed by 
the use of velvet upon it. The softening of the 
velvet seems to make the heliotrope less trying 
and to make it a color that brown, blue or 
black eyes look well with. 

In trimming green, black velvet or silk, the 
last preferably, is most in vogue. Brown 
also looks well with black, although it is a 
color that never is quite effective as when de- 
veloped in a monochromatic manner. 

Furs will, later in the season, be used ex- 
tensively on gowns, the French fashion—which 
demands a band of fur around the skirt, and 
above this a strip of passementerie—being 
fancied. When plain foot trimmings are 
counted in best taste it easy to under 


is 


18S 


stand how rich, and yet inexpensive, fur deco- , 


rations can be. Fur garnitures are becoming, 
and when the fur is put about the throat it 
has a marvelous effect on the skin, making it 
look clear and white. 

For all black costumes very heavy jet, and 
passementeries of cord and lace are liked; 
these are not expensive when there is counted 

the small amount that is used. 
plastrons, cuffs and a collar, and a V-shaped 
vest, usually require so little that the ma- 
terial gotten looks handsome, and does not 
cost much. 


THE CLOSE-FITTING GOWN. 


Following the plain skirt there has come 
the sheath-like garment that almost as 
difficult to walk in as was the old-fashioned 
tied-hack. It must be cut with great 
care for it isabsolutely plain, and at the 
front and sides it is fitted as carefully as 
a riding-habit and fits almost as closely 
Of course, these skirts will only be de 
veloped in heavy cloths, and the woman 
who likes to look jaunty and who 
has a good figure will be at her 
best in this simple skirt with a 
close-fitting coat and a fetching 
bonnet. 


is 


A CLOTH COSTUME 


A cloth costume, 
upon which Dame 
Fashion has set 
her seal ofapproval 
has one of the ex- 


tremely plain 
skirts made of 
green cloth so 
rough that it is 
almost like fur 
and so soft that it 
clings like a 
blanket. The 


necessary cut and 


hang that go to 
make the plain 
skirt a success is 


given to this. Out 
side a habit basque 
of light-weight cloth is worn a brown and 
green melangé, that is cut in three-quarters 
style, fitting the figure very closely. The hat 
is a medium-sized green felt trimimed 
with brown plumes, and gloves of tan un- 
dressed kid. A mink muff may be carried 
with this costume, although that woman will 
deem herself happiest who has for its finish 
a muff—sable. 

However, there is always this consolation 
about it that if sable is the most desirable 
from the standpoint of luxury, mink_ is 
equally becoming. Afterall, itis that in which 
one looks well that is of any value; painters 
and poets have always recognized this truth, 
and women who dress well experiment the 
benefits of the fact. 


(Illus. No. 6). 
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S lhe lassie with 
the lint locks, 
with the clear 
blue eyes, and the 
skin of peaches and 
cream, is eagerly in- 
sisting on feminine 
favor being given to 
the tartans; she 
sniffs her pretty little 
nose with contempt 
at their being called 
“plaids,” and grows 
as knowledgable 
as a border maiden 
when she discusses 
her right to a certain 
color orits mingling. 
She discusses the 
clan of the Gordons, 
of the Stuarts and 
of the Farquharson, 
but it never enters 
the head of the maiden across the sea that 
how, in that queer country where the streets 
are paved with gold, beautifully dressed 
women are seizing her tartans and subduing 
them by the use of quieter tones with them. 
How indignant she would be, and how her 
eyes would flash, if you hinted that the tartan 
of her clan needed to be subdued. 


FASHIONABLE MATERIALS IN PLAIDS. 

The very heavy gros-grain silk is shown in 
all the different plaids, being more often used 
in combination with heavy black silk ; a por- 
tion of the skirt—usually the side panels—and 
the entire basque, is made of the Plack. while 
the rest of the skirt and all the bodice decora- 
tions are of the plaid. 

Next in vogue to the silk plaids are those of 
Irish poplin. These are, really, to the culti- 
vated eye more beautiful than the silk, for 
they have a certain consistency about them 
that Mr. William Shakespeare called “a 
jewel.” The heavier material is better suited 
to the rich colors, and the wonderful blues and 
greens outlined with gold thread look more 
artistic than before. Personally, I am a great 
believer in Irish poplin; vou can wear one 
until only weariness of the flesh makes you 
cast it aside, and then it will fit a wardrobe of 
kilts for your very own prince. The soft wools 
are also in plaids, and as they drape easily and 
artistically, are fancied by women who want 
a combination suit for street wear. <A simple 
costume made of soft suiting and plain cloth, 
is shown at illustration No. 7. 


PLAIN CLOTH AND PLAID GOWN. 


This costume, like most of those that are 
stylish ig effect, is yet simple in its arrange- 
ment. The skirt consists of a dull plaid in 
which brown and deep red are most promi- 
nent. The foot-finish is a plaiting of plain 
brown cloth. The tablier which is quite sep- 
arate from the back drapery, is square in out- 
line and drawn up high in careless wrinkles 
on each hip. In the back it is in full, fine 
plaits caught well to position. The bodice of 
the brown cloth has a postilion back, and a 
plaid vest set in front. Two revers, broad 
and pointed, as illustrated, are of the plaid 
outlined with brown velvet. The high collar 


AN EVENING BONNET. 


is of velvet, and so are the pointed cuffs that 
this 


finish the slightly full sleeves, 
gown will be worn a flat bon- 
net of brown felt, bound with 
velvet and having a dark red 
and brown velvet rosette just 
in front and quite low on the 
hair; the ties are of narrow 
black ribbon, and come from 
the back, being looped in con- 
ventional fashion under the 
chin. The gloves are heavy 
tan walking gloves,and when 
a muff is carried, it will be one 
of mink. 

Among the latest of the 
French creations is one simu- 
lating the armor worn by 
the heroic Maid of Orleans. 
This is almost entirely a deco- 
ration, although entire bodice 
and sleeves are seen made of 
the material, which 
is, in reality, scale 
after scale of black or 
steel circles, very tiny 
ones, overlapping each 
other, until the effect 
of scales is produced. 
This must be done by 
hand, and each scale 
must be put on sepa- 
rately, else the result 
will be not that of the 
Knight of the Woful 
Countenance, but that 
of the Knight of the 
Tattered Armor. 

The decoration is ‘\ 
much favored, and 
though it may be used 
on any color still it is 
a new garniture for 
black, a something 
that the modistes have 
been looking for for a. 
long time. It is best 
shown in a draped 
bodice of gros-grain 
silk, pictured at illus- Ya 
tration Na. 8. 

A garniture may 
cause the success or 
the failure of a black 
gown, and to overtrim it is quite as possible 
as to put too much trimming on a frock of any 
color, The lace that slngly makes an awks 
yard bunch should not exist, 


With 


eaiee wai 
unis ere? 




















A STYLISH STREET DRESS. 
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THE NEW BODICE TRIMMING. 

Quite plain and fitting with 
great exactness, this body has 
the usual fitted front, hidden 
however, under the silk drapery 
On one side, from the shoulder 
quite a distance down, the mate 
rial is covered with the jet scales ; 
from the other side, extending to 
below the waist, a broad full 
strip of material is sewed in and 
then drawn to fit the figure in classical fash- 
ion, the joining with hooks and eyes being 
quite concealed. This drapery must be fitted 
on the figure and over the stays with which it is 
to be worn. The sleeves are of the silk, and 
full, with very deep cuffs of the scales, and 
the collar is a ribbon stock. 

The hair is not short as it seems, but is 
arranged after the latest French fashion. The 
bang is curled all about the face—the back 
hair is then brushed until it glistens, after 
which the ends are curled and carefully pinned 
in position until the entire head seems framed 
in an annulus of tiny ringlets. The result 
is very artistic and is commended to women 
with slender faces, but not to those whose 
countenances are funnily enough told of as 
being “ round as the moon,” 


SOME EVENING BONNETS. 


The arrangement of the hair has much to 
do with the choosing of a bonnet for evening 
wear, for as mademoiselle is 
young and life is new, madame 
who is ponderous and finds 
life a bit of a burden, are all to 
to be catered to. Mademoiselle 
will adopt the French fashion ; 
the hair will be smoothly 
brushed until the 
nape of the neck 
is reached, and 
then the rest, 
which is not very 
long, is grouped 
in a bunch of 
short curls tied 
together with a 
knot of ribbons 
in harmony with 
her chapeau. 
Sometimes she 
will draw it up 
high and make a 
golden knot of it 
just on her head, 
a knot fastened 
here and there 
with tiny pins 
with jeweled 
heads, and then, 
you know, she is 
going to wear a 
crownless bonnet. 
And this is the 
latest in an 


EVENING BONNET. 


This bonnet is 
made of a drap- 
ery of blue crape 
and has no foun- 
dation except a 
strip of stiffened 
net. At each 
sideare three fine 
fillets of jet. Just in front isa knot of the 
crape, and above it, as if announcing its su- 
premacy, is a finely-cut jet crescent. The ties 
are of black velvet ribbon, and come from the 
back. These bonnets are shown in yellow, 
old-rose, black, mauve, bright red, mazarine, 
serpent, blue and magenta, but are in al- 


most all cases trimmed with black jet. One 
or two have been noted with gold upon 
them, but these do not seem to have 


caught the fancy of 


A the ladies who set the 
ee —-) if fashions for all the 
on ii! world. It will not be 


f Jong before the cres- 
cents and the fillets 
~S will be soldseparately, 
and then you and J 
—on economical 
thoughts intent—can 
J make our own even- 
ing bonnets, and feel 
ourselves free and en- 
lightened citizens. 
The heavy-jeweled 
passementerie is con- 
Sse. sidered in better form 
\ for matrons than for 
1 young ladies. A very 


of mauve velvet, with 
a band of gold passe- 
menterie in which are 
set sapphires and 
topazes about the 
edge and extending 
all about the crown; 
just in front are three 
fluffy mauve feathers ; 
the arrangement 
seems rather stiff, but 
it is well adapted to 
the elaborate trim- 
ming and the ma- 
tronly face it sur- 
mounts. Another, 
that is a little more 
subdued in effect, is a 
capote of black velvet, 
on the side of which 
is passementerie of jet 
set with tiny Rhine- 
stones that glitter like 
diamonds. In front 
the tips are silver- 
gray and black, and 
the ties are of the 
conventional and 
becoming black 
velvet. 

Do not under any 
circumstances, wear 
broad ties if you have a round, plump face, 
as they certainly wil] not become you; wear, 
instead, the narrow ones that are, in ypeality, 
the fashion, , 


(lilus. No. 7). 















A DRAPED BODICE., 


smart one is a capote | 





| 





HATS FOR CHILDREN. 

Do not be persuaded into buying an over 
trimmed hat for the baby boy or girl, for though 
a milliner may attempt to convince you that 
white feathers on white hats for small people 
are greatly admired, you may conclude that 
the steck is as bad as the milliner’s taste 
Large felt hats—brown, blue, olive, or black 
trimmed with rosettes of ribbon, are all worn 
by the children of the rich woman who is en- 
deavoring to set the fashion of good taste. 
Who slaves and labors to get a lace slip for 
the baby to be worn over thesatin gown? The 
wife of the laborer. Who dresses her child in 
dark flannel or merino, puts on it a large hat 
that shades its face, and shoes in which it can 
walk? The wife of the employer. Does not 
that point a moral? Oh! my dear women, 
if you woudd only learn the law of suitability, 
all life would be better and easier to live. You 
see I will preach. But take it as it comes 
from the heart. 

ORNAMENTS, JEWELRY, GLOVES, ETC. 

Silver ornaments, specially chatelaines, are 
again in vogue, and the pretty “jingle-jingle”’ 
of them is again heard. The chatelaine proper 
is usually a twisted loop of silver that suggests 
the possibilities into which twine may be 
looped by a small boy. Then there depends 
my lady’s fads: a pencil and case, a chime of 
bells that represent some merry days, a vinai- 
grette, a tiny watch and, best of all, a silver 
dollar in which is hidden—well—we were all 
young ourselves once, and 
we can guess who. 

Various styles are shown 
in gloves, but the well- 
" vred woman knows that the 

| | undressed kid in gray, black 
or tan are best form. That 
these colors will make her 
hand look small and adapt 
themselves best to her gowns. 
The jewelry? Well, you 
\| do not see it on the street. 
| Possibly the dim outline of | 
a wedding-ring may be 
noted through a glove, or a 
quiet brooch seen, | 
but only in the 
evening does the 
woman of good 
tuste appear in 
her jewels. “ But 
her solitaire ear- 
rings,” says dis- 
content, Well, 
really, ear-rings 
should not be 
worn at all, and 
the street is not 
the place forthem. 
Let them glitter 
in the bright 
light of the even- 
ing, but do not let 
the more gorgeous 
rays of the sun 
show after all how 
subdued the light 
is in them. 
There are so 
many jewels that 
\ may be worn day 
; and night; so 
(Illus. No. 8). many gems. that 
are always and 
only your own, that you need net grieve for 





those that show their brightness only by day. | 


There is the jewel of Consideration, that you 
may wear just over your heart; there is the 
moonstone of Hope, that may glitter over 
your brow filling your eyes with brightness; 
there is that brilliant stone of Sympathy, the 
emerald, that makes you put out your right 
hand of help; and there is the beautiful one 
of loving Kindness, that makes the left-hand 
help the right. But, above all, overshadow- 
ing all, pinning down your tresses is the 
diamond of true Love—love which endureth 
ail, suffereth all, hopeth all. Are not these 
better than jewels dug out of the earth? For 
indeed, these jewels come from the Heaven 
above. 





FALL 1890. 


Those who wish to procure Advance 
Styles in Dry Goods for the Fall Season 
should order samples early. 

Many of the leading lines of Silks, Dress 
Goods, Laces and Trimmings are now 


arriving, and cannot be duplicated when 


once sold. 
We endeavog,,to fill orders for samples 
or for goods the day they are received. 


James McCreety & Co, 


Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 


pare.4nen7 ets Purchasing Bureau for 


every description of goods; free of charge; best refer- | 


ences given; orders by mail rome “attended to. 
Send forcircular. MISS L. C. WIT 








LADIES CAN DO THEIR SHOPPING 
in PHILADELPHIA without visiting the city. 
Mrs. R. C. CRAIG, Purchasing Agent,) Send stamp 


1525 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. § for circular 





PURCHASING AGENT. Ja’ ghesperience Mites 


Gramercy Park, New ¥Yerk,. Write for circular, 


SON, 712 Pine St. | 


OCTOBER, 1890 


C. 0. SHAYNE, 


MANUFACTURER, 
Offers all leading 
fashionable sty les 
of Fur Shoulder 
Capes at lowest 
possible prices 
at which reli- 
able furs can 
be sold. 

124 West 42d St., and 


103 Prince St 
New York 





Illustrated Cata 
logue mailed free to 
out-of-town buyers 


FOR LADIES! 


ECONOMY. _— COMFORT. 
The Sigsbee Seamless 
Shield is the onlyg dress 


shield which protects the 
undergarments as well us 
the dress. Ladies can avoid 
the trouble of sewing in 
the ordinary shields which 
are constantly ripping out, 
and save money by buying 
one pair of our shields for 
all their dresses. To be 
worn next the undervest, 
thus keeping corset and 
corset cover sweet and 
clean. The only oo 
Dress Shield made. If your 
Dry Goods Dealer does not 
keep our Shields, send 3&8 
cents for sample pair. All 
sizes. Send arm’s eye 
measure. 





Patented May 20th, 1890. 
SIGSBEE MANUFACTURING CO., Ayer, Mass. 








FAST 
COLORS. 


THE 
BEST 
CALICO. 


ASK FOR THE 
NEW 
STYLES OF 


WM. SIMPSON & SONS’ 
- PRINTS - 


Angora 


Suitings 


COLORS 


STRIPES 


IN PLAIN 


AND FANC 


) 


THE CHEAPEST AND MOST DESIRABLE FAB 


210 
4 


MADE FOR 


(9 


\ Voar 


Fast Black Stockings. 


Weguaranteean absolute- 
ly clean and fast colo! 
which will improve by wash 
ing, and unsurpassed wear 
ing qualities. 

None genuine without our 
trade mnark on each pair 
The Cleanfast Hosiery €0.. 

927 Broadway, New York 

2 West Mth St., New York 

107 S. State St., Chicago 

49 West Street, Boston. 

66 W. 4th St., Harm's Palais 

Royal, Cincinnati. 

57 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 

519 Olive St., St. Louis 


MDME, McCABE’S 
Corser Waist. 


No. 4. 


This waist is pronounced 
by all who examine it the 
handsomest and most 
perfect made. It meets 
all the requirements of 4 
Reform alist, with the 
advantage of having 4 
shape equal to the most 
approved style of corset 
Any lady wearing this sty!« 
of garment will be pleased 
with No. 4. Made of_Fine 

Buff Satin Jean, Clasp Front. 
> / Price, #1.50. Sent by mail 
¥ 4 1 anywhere on receipt of price. 


Su MMC 
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Waists and Corsets. SPECTAL 
INDUCEMENTS TO LADY AGF NTS 


ST, LOUIS CORSET CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


Send for free catalogue of 
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THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


EDITED *; M%5 MALLON 


MRS. MALLON will, in this department also 


be happy to answer any question appertaining to 
the more expensive fashions of women which 
the JOURNAL readers may send to her. An answer 
in print is greatly preferred to a request to reply 


S by mail. 


VERYTHING is after the manner 
of Joan of Arc—gowns are made 
that closely imitate armor, jackets 
that are decorated with breast- 
plates, and it seers most probable 
that a helmet will, in a modified 
form, crown the head of many a 


BO 
B 

4 

nineteenth century Juno. 


FASHIONABLE AND HISTORICAL STUFFS. 


Beautiful wools in dark blues, dull 





reds, 
olives and blacks have the flewr-de-lis—the 
historical flower of France—woven in it so 
that the color or contrast blends in the most 
artistic manner. One of the most chic con- 
trasts isa black ground with a crimson fleur- 
de-lis upon it, while another is a dull green 
with the black weaving the “ flower de luce,” as 
they called it in the olden time. The designs 
being large they are usually developed either 
in long wraps or in polonaise costumes, these 
styles showing off the material at the best. 
A blue ground with a black fleur-de-lis upon it 
is made into a long wrap, closing down the 
entire front, and, though semi-loose there, fit- 
ting the figure close in the back. The sleeves 
are rather high on the shoulders, and _ suffi- 
ciently broad for the under-sleeves not to be 
crushed. About the throat is a deep Russian 
collar of black bear, a strip of black is down 
the front, and deep cuffs of it are on the 
sleeves. A large muff of it is also carried. 
The bonnet is of blue velvet and has among 
some ribbons, high in front, a loop or two of 
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A PRINCESSE-SHAPED GOWN. 


black bear. The whole effect is very good, and 
specially becoming to the blonde beauty who 
is made to look blonder and clearer because 
of her dark, rich framing. 

One of the most charming of the fleur-de-lis 
or Joan dl’ Are costumes is one of ‘pale gray 
cloth, with the flower wrought in silver 
threads upon it. : 

THE JOAN OF ARC COSTUME. 


The gown (Illustration No. 10) is a princesse 
shape. sO arranged that while sufficient full- 
Ness is retained about the front, the armor 
effect, close-fitting, is achieved and most of 
the fullness is in the back. Across the front 
1s adouble band of gray velvet ribbon, with 
short straps of the same crossing it. At one 
side a similar decoration is arranged. The 
sleeves, though fitting rather high on the 
shoulder, shape in very closely, and are orna- 
mented simply with a band of velvet. The 
high collar is also of velvet: the hat is a toque 
of velvet, with a bunch of pale silver tips just 
in front. 

Such a costume is desirable for visiting or 
for theatre or concert wear. There is about it 
not only the air of style that comes from a 
well-cut and well-fitted bodice, but also one 
that comes from a rich-looking material. 





(Illus. No. 10). 


SOME PLAIN CLOTHS. 


Though there are many kinds of rough cloth 
and the feminine world is advised to wear it, 
still it must be confessed by people learned in 
the art of dressing that nothing makes so ele- 
gant a costume as one of smooth cloth. ‘ Ele- 
gant’? seems the word—the one word—and 
you and I, who are careful in the use of our 
adjectives, find it most suitable, and insist 
upon using it when thestuff is spoken of to Mr. 
Redfern. There are heliotropes, olives, pistache, 
navy and army blues, Lincoln and_ billiard 
greens, all the browns, golden and seal, the 
deep reds and the rose pinks, until you 
wonder if one really started out with a certain 
number of original colors. 


A COSTUME OF PLAIN CLOTH. 

A costume that deserves much admiration 
is of green broadcloth; the front is quite 
smooth, except near the top where a few 
wrinkles take away from it what might be 
a drawn look. 

At each side is a panel formed of green 
soutache and fine gold braid. The basque is 
very long-waisted, pointed at the front and 
back and arching over the hips. Its decora- 
tion consists of a plastron of the braid 
green-and-gold braids—that, very broad at the 
shoulders, narrows at the waist-line and down 
to the point; the sleeves are coat-shaped and 
have a band of gold-and-green braid just be- 
low each shoulder, while the same finish is at 
the wrists and throat; the gloves are tan un- 
dressed kid; the bonnet is a 
dainty affair of green cloth, with 
rosettes of gold braid just in 
front, and ribbon ties under the 
chin. Such a costume could, of 
course, be developed in black 
and silver, or scarlet and gold, 
though the last combination is 
really only suited toa very young 
girl, and is a bit bizarre for her. 

All the short coats have a 
military air—the St. Cyr, de- 
scribed in the June Journat, 
and also known as the “engi- 
neers jacket,” having special 
favor. ‘There are long coats and 
short coats—coats that fairly en- 
wrap one, and coats that only 
keep the cold from one, but to 
each can be given an air of 
good form, 

A JAUNTY JACKET 

Is one of army cloth made 
the Jength known as_ three- 
quarters, It fits the figure per- 
fectly, which, in the understand- 
ing of the good tailor, is closely ; 
the edge is quite unfinished, 
but at the throat is a Medici 
collar of astrakhan fur, with a 
high collar inside it to protect 
the throat. The outlines down 
the front are each bound with 
astrakhan, and “frogs,” in the 
military fashion, are on each 


side from the throat to the 
edge. The sleeves are sufli- 


ciently large to be worn over full 
sleeves, while the gloves are 
black undressed kid. A deep 
culf of black astrakhan is on 
each sleeve. The hat is a large 
one of black felt, decorated with 
army-blue plumes, one long 
enough to come down on the 
dark-brown hair, that makes it 
possible for a woman to wear 
army-blue. 


THE THREE-GUARTERS COAT. 


The extreme simplicity of the 
skirt has made the three- 
quarters coat possible, and the 
woman who finds the jaunty 
jacket undesirable, or the long 
wrap bunchy-looking, is de- 
lighted with the curious dignity 
that seems to attach itself to the 
three-quarters coat. Remember, however, 
that an elaborate skirt cannot be worn with 
such a jacket; it requires an almost smooth 
one under it. A typical three-quarters coat is 
shown at illustration No. 11. 


GOLDEN-BROWN CLOTH COAT. 


A wonderful shade of golden-brown, that 
seen in the autumn leaves, is the color of this 
cloth. {t fits the figure closely, the plainness 
of the skirt making it possible fora smooth 
fit to be attained its entire depth ; the edges are 
outlined with astrakhan fur, and on the broad 
lapel is embroidered, in brown-and-gold braid, 
an elaborate floral pattern; the high collar is 
covered with similar embroidery, and each 
sleeve has a fancifully-shaped cuff decorated in 
the sameway. The hat is of brown cloth and 
velvet, with a band of fur about it, and two 
wings standing up just in front; the muff is of 
cloth, decorated with fur and braid. 

The plaids, broken or otherwise, that come 
in rough cloth, are developed in long wraps, 
easily assumed and very smart to look upon. 
Well-draped artistic effects are arranged sothat 
the somewhat severe look of a tight coat is lost. 

tich, heavy passementerie, furs and plush, that 
seen in terraces, are liked for trimming. 


A LONG WRAP OF PLAID. 

(Illustration No. 12.) A very becoming long 
wrap is a regular plaid of blue and white, 
lined through with plain blue silk; the coat is 
fitted closely in the back, and reaches quite to 
the edge of the skirt. In front 
is drawn to one sideso that a cascade, faced 
with the velvet, makes a rich decoration. The 
sleeves are very high and have, as their finish, 
cuffs of plush, in which the pile is raised in 
regular curves. The hat isa turban of the 
velvet and cloth, with a bird of blue stand- 
ing justin front. In scarlet and white, in 
black and white, in brown and white, and in 
green and white, these plaids are most effec- 
tive in long wraps. The surface is rough 


which gives an air of good form to the entire | 


wrap. It cannot be denied that there is what 
the ‘‘grandedame” calls ‘an air of elegance”’ 
about a long wrap, and certainly Redfern, 
more than anybody else, knows just how to 
give this wonderful effect that becomes the 
entire garment and maketh it good. The 
woman who has a shabby gown—and her 
number is many—does well to put her money 
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A STYLISH THREE-QUARTERS COAT. (Illus. No. 11) 


in one, for it not only suits itself to her figure 
and hides her sins in the way of gowns, but 
also gives her a certain air that makes her an 
absolute thing of beauty. 

THE FASHIONABLE LONG COAT. 


To wrap the drapery of one’s cloak about 
one always gives an air of elegance, and the 
shabbier one’s gowns are the more superb is 
this effort. By all the laws governing good 
taste, a long cloak is always in best taste for 
winter, because it is suited to the time and 
season, A jacket may be jaunty and smart 
looking, but it never has the air of elegance 
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THE LATEST PLAID COAT. 


(Illus. No. 12). 


that seems so specially the property of the | 


long wrap. You cannot imagine a queen in a 
jacket; you always think of her in long, rich 
cloaks, and you who decide to be queen 


of winter will be smartest in your appearance: 


if the long folds of your fur-trimmed cloak 
are picturesquely gathered about you. 





the fullness | 





| a perfectly soft garment, 
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THE BRAID THAT 1S KNOWN 






THE WORLD AROUND. 


Attention, Ladies! 








Patented Aug. 5, 1890. 
Post-paid for $1.50. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. 





The ‘ Happy Thought.” 


A Lady's Corset Waist, constructed on an entirely 
new and novel design. All steels emovable, making 
Cord tustened, ivory but- 
tons, cord buttonholes, high back, front and hip lace. 
Made in two lengths; guaranteed to perfectly fit any 
form, Ask your merchant for the “H. T. You 
will appreciate its great advantages over anything 
heretofore offered to the public. 


WEEDSPORT SKIRT and DRESS CO., 
WEEDSPORT, N. ¥._ 


DON’T FAIL TO BUY THE 

‘*Dragon”’ 

‘wre Fast Black 
Dress 
Fabrics, 


In Plain, Lace and 
Plaid Effects. 





TRADE 


Does not Crock 
or Fade. 
Improves by 
Washing. 














WARRANTED ABSOLUTELY FAST. 


ATALOGU 


SENT 
FREE 


LADIES § Our handsome Fall and Winter 
®@ Catalogue containing 1000 illus- 


trations of the latest and most stylish Costumes, 





| Cloaks, Underwear, Shoes, Furnishing Goods, 
| Art Goods, 


etc., with the Lowest New York 
Cash Prices attached, will be mailed 

by addressing MAHLER BRos. FREE 
503 and 504 Sixth Avenue, New York. 


liu ise Goat 


OVER TEN MILLION PAIRS SOLD. 
THE WARREN FASTENER has 4 








ROUNDED RIB around the part which holds 
the stocking, and WILL NOT TEAR the finest 











WARREN HOSE SUPPORTERS ARE FOR 
SALE EVERYWHERE. Ask for them at the 
stores and BE SURE YOU GET THE WAR- 
REN, which may be identified by the FAST- 
ENER which has a ROUNDED RIB on the 
holding edges, and is stamped with the word 
WARREN. DO NOT BE DECEIVED b 
Fasteners which appear to have rounded hold- 
ing edges, as the process by which they are 
made leaves almost a knife edge on the inner 
or holding surface, and they will cut the 
stocking. 

The Warren is made in a great westey of 
styles for Ladies, Misses and Children, in SILK 
and COTTON WEBS. 

Illustrated Catalogue of HOSE SUPPORT- 
ERS and CORSET SUBSTITUTES mailed free 
to any address by the manufacturers, 


| G80. FROST& C0.,31 Bedford 8t.,Boston, Mass. 

















ASK FOR 
AmberBone 


DRESS STAYS. 


They are Better than whalebone and Cheaper. 
Will not Rust, Split, Break, Splinter or Cut Wearing 
Apparel. Are Pliable and Highly Elastic. If your 
dealers have not Amber Bone, ask them to send 
for price list. Write us. 


AMBER BONE MFG. CO., South Bend, Ind. 


Appear to the best ad- 
vantage when shodin 
goud fitting shoes, and 
it suitsthe wearer best 


if such shoes can be obtained at moderate cost. Send 
our address to us for a description of FARGO’S 
& 5 IES’ BOOT, wade in all styles. 


. 4 E 
A PAMPHLET OF COMIC ILLUSTRATIONS, OR A 
POCKET MIRROR WILL BE SENT TO EACH IN- 
QUIKER. C. H. FARGO & CO.. Chicago, lL 
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THINGS FOR A GOOD DINNER. 


By ANNA ALEXANDER CAMERON. 


you would have waffles 
as light as air never put 
one particle of grease in 
them. When you have 
given out a large spoonful 
of lard for the waffles, 
and your cook has brought 
them in, light, tender, and 
with a lovely crown, rest 
assured that she did not put one atom of the 
lard in them. 


WAFFLES LIGHT AS AIR. 


The following receipt is perfect: To one 
quart of flour add one pint of warm (not 
hot) corn-meal mush, salt to taste, seven 
eggs beaten light separately, one tea- 
cupful of sweet cream, and fresh milk suf- 
ficient to make athin batter. Stir the cream 
and beaten egg yelks into the mush, then 
add the flour and fresh milk, stirring well 
and mixing perfectly smooth. 

The egg-white, beaten to a stiff froth, 
should be added just before cooking. The 
batter should be as thin as buttermilk, and 
the watlle-irons well heated and thoroughly 
greased. 

No waffles could be nicer than these if 
made exactly according to the directions. 
Raw meal will not do; it must be made 
into mush, the eggs must be beaten light, 
and the batter must be thin. 





GREFN CORN FRITTERS. 


Select well-grown but tender corn, and 
grate from the cobs one quart. Add to this 
half a pint of flour, salt to taste (be sure 
to put in enough or the fritters will be in- 
sipid), one heaping tablespoonful of butter, 
and four eggs beaten separately very light. 
Drop by large spoonfuls into boiling lard; or 
thin the batter with cream, or fresh milk, 
and fry as you would buckwheat cakes. 
Send to the table as fast as they are cooked, 
butter and eat hot. ‘These are delicious 
either way. 

EGG-PLANT. 


Boil whole, until soft; cut in half, remove 
the egg and mix it with pepper, salt, cream, 
a large spoonful of butter, bread-crumbs, 
and half a teaspoonful of finely-shreded 
onion, Stir in well the yelks of three eggs; 
return to the shells and bake brown, or 
cook ina baking-dish if preferred. 

To fry egg-plant, peel carefally and slice. 
Sprinkle each piece with salt, and lay one 
upon anotherin a dish or pan; set a plate 
on top, and put a weight on it to press 
out the bitter juice. Let them so remain 
for an hour, then wash, again salt slightly ; 
sprinkle with pepper and flour, and fry in 
hot lard. 


TWIST. 


Into one quart of flour rub one tablespoom 
ful of sugar, one of butter, and salt to 
taste. Add one egg, one small teacupful of 
good yeast, and mix thoroughly with milk- 
warm water. When it rises well knead 
thoroughly, and set to rise again. When it 
has risen well, knead again. Break into 
twelve pieces, and with the hands mold 
about ten inches long, letting each piece be 
larger in the middle than at the end. 

Now lay one piece across another and 
twist from the middle towards the ends, 
pinching the ends together to keep them 
from separating. Have a baking-pan well 
buttered, and lay each twist in nicely, far 
enough apart not to touch when risen. Let 
them rise for half an hour, and bake quickly 
in a well-heated oven. Each piece of dough, 
before being twisted together, must be rub- 
bed over with melted butter so that the 
twist will separate well when baked. 

This is delicious and beautiful bread for 
tea. 


HOME-MADE CITRON. 


Take half-grown musk melons and throw 
them into strong salt and water for a week 
to harden them. Then soak them in fresh 
water fora week, changing the water every 
day. Cut them in half; scrape out carefull 
all the seeds and soft part next to the seed. 
Peel off the outer rind carefully, and boil 
the melon in alum-water until green and 
somewhat tender. Remove and lay in fresh 
water all night. 

To every pound of rind allow half a pound 
of white sugar. Make a syrup and cook 
the rinds in it until they can be pierced 
with a straw. Take from the syrup and 
spread on large dishes and set in the sun- 
shine to dry. Boil the syrup down very 
thick, and remove toa jar. Every day pour 
some of it over the citron as it dries, and 
turn each piece at least once daily. Keep 
the dishes covered with wire covers, or thin 
cloth. When all of the syrup has been dried 
into the citron pack it away in jars cover- 
ing it up closely. 

When making the syrup add to it thinly- 
pared, fresh lemon rind to flavor it. This 
citron is ye nice or maning cakes or 
puddings. Indeed it is far superior to the 
liner grade of imported citron. 





Mrs. KNAPP cordially invites the JOURNAL 


‘ey «sisters to send her any new receipt or idea for 
kitchen or table. All such accepted will be paid 
for at liberal rates. 
relating to housekeeping, may be asked without 
hesitation, and will be cheerfully answered in 
this Department. 
LOUISA KNAPP, care of THE LADIES’ 
JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Questions of any sort, 


Address all letters to Mrs. 
HOME 


FRUIT PUDDING. 


Mix one pint of flourinto a rather thin 
batter, with rich cream; add salt to taste, 
and one gill of melted butter, Beat six eggs 
separately, very light; stir these in thoroughly 
and then add one quart of very nice, rive 
dewberries. Pour into a well-buttered pan, 
and bake. Eat with rubbed sauce. 

One pound of soft white sugar, three 
quarters of a pound of butter, and half a 
nutmeg grated. This pudding is very light 
and nice. Chopped apple, or any other 
kind of fruit can be substituted for the 
berries if preferred. 

GREEN MELON SWEETMEAT. 

temove all of the ripe pulp from water- 
melon rinds, and carefully pare off all the green 
rind; carve into pretty shapes and throw 
them into strong salt and water for two 
days and nights. Then soak them in fresh 
water for twenty-four hours. 

Put them in a preserving kettle over a 
slow fire, and cover them with weak alum- 
water. Let them steam for half an hour, 
then throw them into cold water for several 
hours. 

To ten pounds of rind allow ten pounds 
of white sugar. Make thisintoa rich syrup 
with the juice of three lemons, half a pint 
of water, the thinly pared rinds of six 
lemons, and one ounce of ginger. 

In the mean time put the rinds again 
into the preserving kettle with alternate 
layers of grape leaves; simmer them over a 
slow fire until green and tender. ‘Take 
from the kettle, put into iced water for 
half an hour, then drain and simmer gently 
in the syrup until perfectly transparent. 
Remove to glass jars, pour the syrup over 
them awd seal up tight. 


ORANGE FLOWER SYRUP. 


Never having seen a receipt for that most 
delicious of syrups, I am sure it will be new 
to many of your readers, and specially interest- 
ing to those living in Florida and southern 
California, where these fragrant blossoms will 
in a few months hence be abundant. ‘The 
following receipt was given me by a noted 
reserve manufactuer of St. Augustine. The 
eande are not usually gathered from the tree, 
but as the fruit sets, the ground is white with 
fallen petals, and these are gathered and sold 
for twenty cents a pound, The petals only 
are used in the syrup, as any other portion of 
the blossom would render it bitter. 

To make the syrup, select and wash, with- 
out bruising, one pint of white petals of the 
orange flower. While they drain on a cloth, 
prepare a rich syrup of granulated sugar and 
water, the same as for any fruit syrup, allow- 
ing a quart for each pint of blossoms. After 
skimming carefully, drop in the petals, and 
simmer only two minutes; stir gently, strain, 
and bottle. Seal while hot. It will be ofa 
delicate sea-green color, retaining all the frag- 
rance of the flower, and reminding one, when 
opened, of an orange grove in spring. 

A spoonful added to a glass of water makes 
a most delicious drink, and is regarded by the 
Floridians as a nerve tonic. It is also a 
unique and charming flavor for custards, icing, 
or pudding sauces. 





BURNETT'S 


PURE 


Ofandard wc avoring 


EXTRACT> 


JOSEPH BURNETT & CO. 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 





TESTIMONY OF 


DELMONICO CHEFS 
AND OTHERS: 


This is to Certify, That the Standard Flavoring 
Extracts of Joseph Burnett & Co., Boston, Mass., viz., 
Vanilla, Lemon, Almond, Orange, Rose, Celery, Cloves, 
etc., are used by us, and we recommend the same as the 
only uniformly pure and reltable brund of Flavoring 
Extracts. When we demand the best, we always get 
* Burnett's.” 


ACHILLE LENTZ, 

Chef at Delmonico’s. 
HENRY GERMAINE, 

Chef at Delmonico’s. 
F. FERE, 

Chef at Astor House. 
R. H. SILVERBRANDT, 

Chef at Orcutt’s. 


“0 CUT THIS OUT =a" 


with Ten Cents (silver or fampe) we will send you 
for three months, THE YOUNG IDEA, the brightest 
and best juvenile magazine peaenee It is handsomely 
illustrated, and contains the most delightful Stories. 
We make this offer to introduce it only. Address - 





GRANT ©. WHITNEY, Pub., Belvidere, I. ’ 
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SALTED ALMONDS. 


6... drop into a vessel of boiling water to 
loosen the skin, when in a few minutes 
the almond can be pushed out white and pure 
from the brown skin; dry thoroughly in a 
towel; put into a large pan a piece of butter 
the size of a small chestnut, and, when melted, 
turn the almonds into it, stirring rapidly 
until every nut is shining with butter; then 
sprinkle over them a large cooking-spoonful 
of salt, mixing so that every nut shall be 
coated with salt, then put the pan in the 
bottom of the oven, and let it remain there 
(shaking and stirring every few minutes) until 
the almonds are a light yellowish-brown, 
when they will be very crisp and delicious. 
Mrs. D. STEPHENS. 


**GRANDMA’S RUSK.”’ 


These have come down to me through four 
generations of good Pennsylvania house- 
keepers. They are specially relished in sum- 
mer, When hot-bread in any shape, becomes a 
drug. In our home, the family countenance 
takes on an additional smile when a plate of 
Grandma’s rusk makes its appearance on the 
table. May this smile be as widespread as 
the circulation of your most valuable paper. 

I set the rusk at night, taking one pint of 
sweet milk, and making a sponge as for bread, 
adding salt and flour, and either a cake of 
compressed or old-fashioned potato yeast. In 
the morning set on the stovea pint of milk 
to which has been added about a quarter of a 
pound of butter, letting it become just warm 
enough to melt the butter; add this to the 
sponge; also three well-beaten eggs, and one 
heaping saucer of white sugar. Work all 
these ingredients well into a loaf, setting in a 
warm place to rise. When very light, roll out 
and cut into small cakes, about one and a half 
inches thick. When risen sufficiently bake a 
light brown, and, after eating one, acknowl- 
edge that you have attained to the perfection 
of rusk-making. Mrs. M. E. SHarpe. 


DELICIOUS JELLIED MEAT. 


Get four pig’s feet with legs to first joint. 
Soak and scrape until thoroughly cleansed. 
Put in a pot of water without salt, and boil 
until done, when the bones will fall out. Lift 
the meat carefully from the liquor and_ set 
away to cool, Pour the liquor into a jar and 
when cold remove the grease. 

Take a good-sized shank of beef, sawed and 
cut so as to go into a kettle. soil in unsalted 
water until the meat falls into pieces. Remove 
it from its liquor. Next day cut the meat of 
pig's feet and beef into small bits, not mince- 
meat, put the jelly left of the feet into a kettle, 
add all the meat, mixing together and heat to 
the boiling point. Then season with red or 
white pepper and salt. If desired, a little of 
the beef liquor can be added, but the latter 
can always be used for soup-stock, 

Pour the contents of the pot into molds and 


when cold it will turn out in shapes of most | 


delicious jellied-meat for tea or luncheon. 
It is much preferable to chicken or tongue. 


POULET PERDU. 


One full-grown chicken, two sweetbreads, 
the brains from one calf’s head, one rather 
small cauliflower, one can champignons, one 
loaf of stale bread. 

Boil the chicken and remove the skin and 
gristle and then grind the meat in a sausage 
grinder. Boil the sweetbreads, remove the 
skin and fatty matter, and run through the 
sausage grinder, also the champignons when 
thoroughly done. Put all together in a bowl. 
Then add the chopped brains and cauliflower 
when they are thoroughly boiled. Add last 
the loaf of grated bread. Season with salt, 
pepper, a little ground celery seed and sprig of 
parsley. 

Make a sauce of the consistency of starch 
with milk, corn starch, butter and a particle of 
onion. Stir this hot into the bow] of ingredi- 
ents. Mold it in a deep dish or pan and set 
it away to cool. When it is ready to be served 
set the pan in the oven, letting it remain long 
enough to heat through without further cook- 
ing the perdu. Make a sauce like the above 
adding a larger quantity of butter, and not so 
thick, and serve with the “ poulet perdu” hot. 

8. G. H 
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Have you ever tried Dobbins’ Electric Soap? 
It don’t cost much for you to get one bar of your 
grocer, and see for yourself why it is praised by 
so many, after 24 years steady sale. Ke sure to 
get no imitation. There are lots of them. 


JOHNSTON'S FLUID BEEF. 


This pure Extract of Beef is acknowledged, by all 
who have tested its qualities, to be superior in its nu- 
tritive properties to any other extract of meat yet 
offered. For the sick, or well, it should be an indispen- 
sable article of diet in every family. Beef tea, bouillon, 
or soups made from it in a few minutes. General 
agents for United States. 

ROBERT SHOEMAKER & CO., Philada. 
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60 days trial. Free Catalogue. CHICAGO SLE. 
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EIGHT GOOD PUDDINGS. 
By Exviza R. PAarKeEr. 


CHOCOLATE PUDDING. 

B” L one quart of milk, add a teacup of bug. 
ter, one of sugar, and three ounces of 
grated chocolate. When cool, add the 

yelks of four eggs. Pour in a pudding dish 

lined with stale cake. Bake, cover with 
meringue, and brown. 


ALMOND PUDDING. 

Make a sponge cake, bake in a long pan, 
have the cake about two inches thick 
Blanch a pound of almonds, and pound 
them in rose-water, mix with four grated 
crackers, six eggs, a pound of butter, a pound 
of sugar, and a wine-glass of grape jelly. 
Pour on the cake, set in the oven twenty 
minutes, cover with meringue flavored with 
extract of almond. 

FIG PUDDING. 

Chop half a pound of figs fine, mix with a 
teacup of grated bread-crumbs, half a pound 
of sugar, teacup of melted butter, five ounces 
of candied orange peel and citron, one grated 
nutmeg, and five well-beaten eggs. Steam 
four hours and serve with sauce, 


CITRON PUDDING. 

Seat the yelks of ten eggs with a pound of 
sugar and half a pound of butter. Cut a pound 
of citron in pieces, stir in. Line a pudding 
dish with stale cake. Pour in the mixture 
and bake. Eat with sauce. 

COCOANUT PUDDING. 

Take halfa pound of grated cocoanut, half 
a pound of butter and sugar each, the yelks 
and whites of four eggs, the juice of a lemon 
and a teaspoonful of extract of roses. Bake 
and serve with hard sauce. 

ECONOMICAL PUDDING. 

Take four cups of flour, one of suet, one of 
dried raspberries or blackberries, one and a 
half cups of molasses, and two beaten eggs. 
Mix all together, flavor to taste, put in a mold 
and steam two hours. Eat with hard sauce. 

RAILROAD PUDDING. 

Beat one egg, add one cup of sugar, one 
tablespoonful of melted butter, one and a 
half cup of flour, one teaspoonful of baking 
powder, half a cup of milk, and a teaspoonful 
of lemon extract. Bake in a greased pan and 
serve with lemon sauce. 

ANGELS’ PUDDING. 

Two ounces of flour, two ounces of sugar, 
two of butter, a pint of cream and the whites 
of three eggs, Bake in patty-pans, cover with 
icing, and serve without sauce. 
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And the best lamp 
ever made, like Alad- 
din’s of old, a ‘‘won- 
derful lamp!'’ A lamp 
absolutely non-ex- 
plosive and unbreak- 
able, which gives a 
clear, soft rilliant 
white light of 85 candle 
power! Purer and 
brighter than gas light, 
softer than electric 
light, hore’ cheerful 
than either! That 
lamp is 


¢<’T’he Rochester.”’ 


Only five years old, and over two million in 
use. It must bea good lamp to make such a telling 
success. Indeed it is, for lamps may come and lamps 
may go, but the “ Rochester” shines on forever! Over 
2,000 artistic varieties Hanging and Table 
Lamps, Banquet and Study, Vase and Piano Lamps 
every kind, in Bronze, Porcelain, Brass, Nickel and 
Black Wrought Iron. 

Ask the lamp dealer for it. Look for the trade- 
mark stamp: “THE RocuesTer.” If he hasn’t the 
genuine Rochester and the style you want, or if 
there is no lamp-store near, send to us direct for free 
illustrated catalogue (and reduced price-list), and we 
will box and send you any lamp safely by express, 
right to your door, 


ROCHESTER LAMP CO., 
42 Park Place, New York. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & COS 


Vis Breaklast Cocoa 


Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefure far more economical, 
costing less than one cent acup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
i BILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health. 










Sold by Grocers everywhe re. 





W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 





business in Boston (direct with consumers). We al? 
carry @ large stock and sell at the lowest possible 


Eare IMPORTERS of Tea and Coffee; China 
and Crockery, and do the largest Tea and Coffee 


Cash prices Dinner and Tea Sets, Silver-plated Ware, 
Lamps, ete. To those who take the time and trouble to get UP 
clubs for Tea, Coffee, Spices and Extracts, we ofler 
premiums. 
value for the money invested and get a premium, and you 
get goods that are direct from the IMPORTERS, If you 
buy Tea and Coffee from your grocer you pay three or four 
profits and pay for a premium but do not get it. In an article 
published in one of the largest dailies in this country it was 
claimed the tea bought from the retail grocer showed a_profit 
of 100 per cent. The moral is plain, buy from first hands. 
We have been doing business in Boston for 16 years and the 


In buying Tea and Coffee from us, you get fall 


; Jp r . on ublishers of this paper will tell you of our wndoubted relia- 
Dinw'r Set, No. 9. 112 Pieces. Bility. We do a business of over *300,000 yearly, 2nd 


Premium with an Order of $20.00 


Or packed and delivered at depot for 
89 00 Cash. We have hundreds of other 
Sets, plain and decorated. 


our Cash sales of Dinner, Tea and Tollet Sets, Silver 
Ware, Lamps, ete., amounted to $41,000 in 1889, aside 
from our Tea and Coffee sales. (Rogers’ Knives $3.50 per 
dozen). Our illustrated Price and Prem‘ um list tells the 
whole story. We like to mail it to all who write for it; it costs 


you nothing and will interest you. 120 pages. 


THE LONDON TEA CO., 811 Washington Street, Boston. 
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LAXATIVE FOOD. 
NUTRITIOUS AND PALATABLE PREPARATIONS. 


$y LAURA Wi Lis LATHROP. 

O prevalent is the disorder, 
constipation, that scarcely 
a family exists that does 
not contain one or more 

victims. Our best medi- 

cal authorities agree, that 

no other single derange- 

mentof the human system 

is followed by such a dis- 

astrous train of ills, and 
is so little benefitted by medication. 

The remedy lies largely in the hands of 
the housewife, for the “ come-and-go-lucky,” 
*just-as-it-happens” mode of providing for 
the home table is often the cause of the 
trouble. It is her duty to so study the proper- 
ties of the different food supplies that she may 
counteract this tendency, be it hereditary or 
acquired, by providing an acceptable variety 
of dishes known to be beneficial. 

Avoid the error of serving any one dish (no 
matter how much relished) until the family 
tires of it. The daily use of graham bread is 
not commended, In many cases its coarse 
particles causes a serious irritation of the deli- 
cate lining of the stomach and _ intestines, 
specially in children. The flour called “en- 
tire wheat” is made of the entire grain of the 
wheat ground toa powder, and ditlers from 
graham in being fine. It makes a dark, rich 
bread and delicious gems. Rye bread is gently 
laxative, soothing and nutritious, 

The dread of washing utensils, in which 
some of the following dishes are cooked, may 
be given to the winds if said utensils are 
partly filled with cold water, tightly covered, 
and allowed to stand on back part of stove 
till washed. 

L0LLED OAtTs—Put two tea cupfuls of rolled 
oats into a double boiler. Add one teaspoon- 
ful of salt and four teacupfuls of boiling water ; 
boil fifteen minutes. Best if eaten either 
slightly warm or cold, with cream and sugar 
or with plain sweet milk. A bright, new tin 
pail, tightly covered, set in kettle of boiling 
water isa good substitute fora dounle boiler. 

OaTMEAL Musu—To one cup of Scotch or 
Canadian oatmeal, add one cup of cold water 
and a teaspoonful of salt. Pour slowly into 
it five cups of boiling water, stirring steadily. 
Pour it intoa very smooth iron pot, stir up 
from the bottom a few times, to prevent 
settling, until it begins to boil, then cover 
closely, and set back where it will bubble 
steadily for an hour and a-half ortwo hours, 
This is the Scotch method of cooking, given 
us by a native Scotch lady. It may be cooked 
the day before, turned into a bow! rinsed in 
cold water, and warmed up for breakfast (if 
wished) by setting the bowl in a pan of boil- 
ing water on the back of the stove 
cooked in double boiler. 

Rye Musu—This may be prepared of either 
rye meal or rye flour, by adding to a ¢ ——- of 
either, ac up of cold water, a little at atime, 
and stirring steadily until it is free 
smooth, Then adda level teaspoonful of salt, 
and three cups of boiling water, stirring 
steadily meanwhile. Turn into a very smooth 











, or may be 


iron vessel, stir steadily and thoroughly until 
it boils throughout; set where it will bubble 
steadily for fifteen minutes. Excellent, eaten 


either slis ghtly warm or cold, with cream (or 
rich milk) and sugar. 

A favorite Scotch remedy for constipation, 
is hot mush of oats or rye, eaten with cold 
milk. The spoon is dipped half full of the 
hot mush, then filled from a bowl of cold 
milk beside the plate. 

InpIAN-MeaL Musu—To each teacupful 
corn-meal add a teaspoonful of salt, anda 
half teacupful of cold water; next, add five 
teacupfuls of boiling water, stirring steadily. 
Place over the fire in a smooth iron kettle; 
stir steadily until it begins to bubble cover 
tightly, place on back of stove to bubble 
ste “adily for an hour. This is a great improve- 
mentupon the tedious process of sifting the 
meal through the fingers, forming a few lumps 
With greatest care. Be side ss, there is no danger 
of adding too much meal for the quantity of 
water, which, of course, prevents a full ex- 
pansion of the granules, resulting in a raw, 
unpleasant flavor, 

Gems or RoLLep Oars—Soak two cups of 
rolled oats for five hours (or over night) in 
one and three quarter cups of sour milk. Add 
one teaspoontul (level) of soda, one teaspoon- 
ful of salt, one-half te acupful of light-brown 
sugar, one teac upful of sifted flour, and two 
Well-beaten egys, in the order given, the soda 
dissolved in a little water sake in hot, well- 
greased gem pans, in a hot oven, for twenty- 
five minutes. Delicious with fresh fruit. 

Dainty Corn Mean Murrins—Beat to 
gether, in order mentioned, two eggs, two 
tablespoonfuls of white sugar, one anda _ 
cups sweet milk, a half te aspoonful of salt, 
cupful of Indian-meal (white preferred), two 
cupfuls of flour sifted with two he ‘aping tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder, and one table- 
Spoonful of melted butter, Bake in hot gem- 
pans, for twenty minutes, in hot oven. Deli- 
cious. Water may be us sed instead of milk. 
Those left ove rmay be reheated by steaming, 
or may be used for the foundation of the fol 
lowing delicious pudding :— 





THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 


RACTICAL HOUSEKEEPER 


I EDITED: AND-CONDUC TED BY: MSLOUISA KIAPP 


Mrs. KNaPP cordially invites the JOURNAL 
sisters to send her any new receipt or idea for 
kitchen or table. All such accepted will be paid 
for at liberal rates. Questions of any sort, 
relating to housekeeping, may be asked without 
hesitation, and will be cheerfully answered in 
this Department. Address all letters to MRS. 


LouisA KNapp, care of THE LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pa. 

INDIAN SponGce-Puppinc—Crumble cold 
corn-muftins to make two teacupfuls. Soak 


in a quart of sweet milk three or four hours. 
Then add three well-beaten eggs, three level 
tablespoonfuls of sugar anda pinch of salt. 
Beat well, bake one hour in a moderate oven, 
and serve hot with rich cream and sugar, or 
with a sauce made by beating into a cream, a 
heaping tablespoonful of butter, a teacupful 
of granulated sugar, one egg, with a very 
little vanilla for flavoring. It is delicious 
served with ice-cream. 

ILominy—Wash onecupful of hominy in two 


waters. Pour into it four teacupfuls of boil- 
ing water, gradually, stirring steadily. Adda 
half teaspoonful of salt, boil from three- 


quarters toa whole hour. May be served at 
any meal with meat of any kind, or it may be 
eaten hot or cold with milk. 

Hominy GripLe-Cakes—To two teacupfuls 
of warm, boiled hominy, add two teacupfuls 
of milk or water, two cupfuls of sifted flour, a 
level teaspoonful of salt, and two well-beaten 
Bake on hot, well-greased griddle. 

Murrins or Entire Wieatr—Mix together 
acup and a half of flour, two tablespoonfuls 
of sugar, a teaspoonful of salt, and two tea- 
spoonfuls of best baking powder; add a tea- 
cupful of sweet milk, half a cupful of cold 
water and a well-beaten egg. Beat two min- 
utes, dip into hot, greased gem-pans, and 
bake about twenty-five minutes. This is a 
moist muflin, sweet and delicious. 

tye Bread—To each pint of very light 
wheat-flour sponge, add a level teaspoonful of 
salt. a heaping tablespoonful of brown sugar, 


“riers 
eggs. 


and rye flour to permit kneading. Knead 
well. When light, mold into loaves; let rise 
again till more than double its first size, brush 


the top with melted butter, bake one hour in 
a moderate oven. <A delicious bread, with a 
crust as tender as cake. 

Dare Breap—To each pint of very light 
wheat-flour sponge, add two heaping table- 
spoonfuls of brown sugar, a level tablespoon- 
ful of salt, and entire wheat flour suflicient 
for a batter as stiff as can be stirred with 
a stout wooden spoons; next, stir in two 
rounded cupfuls of stoned dates, First sepa- 
the dates, rinse in lukewarm water for a 
minute, drain, stone, measure. 

Prone Puppinc—Let three-quarters of a 
pound of French prunes stand in scalding 
water, to cover, till soft; drain, stone, spread 
on plate to cool, then rollin flour. Sift one- 
half teacupful of flour with one-half teaspoon: 
ful of baking powder, add, by tablespoonfuls, 
one-half cup of cold water. Stir till smooth 
as vlass. Beat three eggs to a froth, add one 
pint sweet milk, stir this into the batter, beat 
two minutes, add prunes, one at a time, stir- 
ring steadily, pour into buttered pudding 
mold, or baking dish, place in steamer over 
a kettle full of boiling water, steam one and a- 
half hours. Do not use more flour than 
given. Do not allow water to stop boiling, 
nor lift the cover to peep. Eaten hot with 


vanilla cream sauce, or with rich cream and 
sugar. 

VANILLA Cream Sauce—Two beaten ergs 
four tablespoonfuls granulated sugar, two 
cups sweet milk (or one each of milk or 


water), butter, size of hickory-nut; stir over 
the fire, in double boiler, until as thick as 
very rich cream. Do not boil. When cold 
add a very little vanilla. Use sauce cold, 

Date Peppinc—Soften and = stone one 
pound of dates as before directed. Proceed 
precisely as yviven above for prune pudding. 
Kat hot, with vanilla cream sauce, or rich 
cream and sugar 

Kig Puppinc—To six ounces of beef suet 
(free from shreds) add two tablespoonfuls of 
flour and chop very fine. Have suet well- 
chilled. Add three-quarters 
grated or finely-crumbed bread (free from 
crust), six ounces brown sugar, half a pound 
coarsely chopped figs. Chop all well together, 
add one teacupful sweet milk, one beaten egg, 
and one-quarter of a nutmeg, grated. Mix, 
pack in oblong form or brick-shaped baking 
pan, set in steamer, steam for three hours. 
sread must be perfectly light, sweet, and at 
least two days old. That which is left over is 
better than at first, aftersteaming again for 
half an hour. Eat hot with lemon sauce. 

LEMON Savce—Mix a tablespoonful of corn 
starch with three tablespoonfuls of cold water, 
stir into a teacupful of boiling water, boil till 
clear and thick; add grated yellow rind and 
the juice of one lemon with a cupful of granu- 
lated sugar. Simmertwo minutes. Beat one 
egg, add two tablespoonfuls cold water, pour 
the boiling mixture into this, stirring rapidly, 
return to fire, remove soon as it begins to 
simmer. 

STEWED Prunes—Wash, 
cold water, let soak 


drain, cover with 
several hours or over 


night. Stew in this water, add sugar to taste, 
with just enough water to cover. Fine, 


served very cold, with any of the 
bread given are highly nutritious and gently 
laxative. 

GeaHam Puppinc—One cupful sweet milk, 
one egg, pinch of salt, one-half cup sugar, one- 
half cup molasses, one level teaspoonful soda 
(dissolved), two rounded cupfuls of graham 
flour, a teacupful of English currants or raisins 
(floured). Mix in order given. Steam three 
hours. Eat hot with lemon sauce. Vinegar 
with a little nutmeg may be substituted for 
lemon. Particularly wholesome and nutri- 
tious, specially for children. 


of a pound of 


forms of 
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THREE VEGETABLE DISHES. 


By Mary Banusrr Brown. 


ASPARAGUS. A LA FRANCAISE. 

\ 7 ASH and boil the asparagus in the usual 
manner for about twenty minutes, then 
drain thoroughly and cut off all the 

tender parts; chop these into small, neat dice, 

and mix them witha tiny piece of tinely-minced 
onion—just sufficient to season slightly—then 
put into ascrupulously clean saucepan, with 
the beaten yelk of one egg, two or three table- 
spoonfuls of thick cream and a seasoning of salt 

and pepper. Stir the preparation over a 

moderate fire until thoroughly hot, then pour 

it over some small rounds of buttered toast, 

which have been arranged previously in the 

centre of a hot dish; cover the whole with 

some well-made white sauce, sprinkle the top 

lightly with finely-minced parsley, put a few 

sprigs of parsley round about, and serve. 
SPINACH WITH CREAM. 


Pick the leaves from the stalks and wash 
the spinach in several waters until entirely 
free from grit and sand; put it in asaucepan 
with just sufficient water to prevent its burn- 
ing, add a seasoning of salt,and turn the vege- 
tables frequently while cooking. When done 
enough, drain the spinach in a _ colander, 
squeeze it as dry as possible, and chop it finely ; 
then place it in a saucepan with suflicie nt 
boiling cream to moisten nicely, a sprinkling 
of fine white sugar and a grating of nutmeg. 
Stir the preparation until thoroughly hot, 
then pile it up high in the centre of a hot 
dish, and garnish it all round the base with 
rings of stale bread, which have been fried a 
lovely brown in boiling fat. Serve very hot, 
or the delicious delicacy of the dish will be 
completely lost. 

CARROTS A LA BRUXELLES. 

Take half-a-dozen nice, fresh carrots, scrape 
and wash them well, then cut them into slices 
one-third of an inch thick ; boil them till ten- 
der in the usual manner, then drain, and set 
them on one side. 
into a saucepan, and, as it melts, mix in very 
smoothly, one ounce of flour and a small tea- 
spoonful of salt. Cook these ingredients over 
a gentle fire for five minutes—stirring all the 
time lest they should acquire any color—then 
add a breakfast-cupful of white stock, or milk, 
two egg yelks, a seasoning of pepper and some 
lemon-juice, and continue stirring until the 
sauce boils. Lay in the carrots, toss them 
lightly over the fire for a few minutes, then 
turn the whole out on to a hot dish, garnish 
round about with sippets of toasted bread, and 
serve very hot. 





There are 

many white soaps, 
each 

represented to be 
‘‘just as good as the Ivory.” 
They are not, 

but like 

all counterfeits, 

they lack 

the peculiar 

and remarkable 
qualities of 

the genuine. 

Ask for 

Ivory Soap 

and 

insist upon having it. 
Tis sold everywhere. 





Every Woman 
has long wanted cooking utensils that 
wouldn’t break, and wouldn’t absorb 
grease. Something always clean and 
nice, The invention has come at last 
in the “NEVER-BREAK’ Steel Cooking 
Utensils, and every good housekeeper 
is delighted. Send for illus. circular, 

THE BRONSON SUPPLY CO., Cleveland, O, 


Bariow’s Indigo Blue. 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have heen fully tested 
| and endorsed by thousands of housekeepers, Your 
Grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it 
D. Ss. rest’ Pee Prop., 243 N. 





second street, Philade Iphia, Pa. 


Put two ounces of butter |; 





LISTEN! 


You have silverware; one piece at least, per- 
haps twenty. It will tarnish; you can’t pre- 
vent it, but that and all other blemishes can be 
easily and quickly removed, and its beautiful 
brilliancy restored by ELECTRO-SiLIcon—famous 
the world over as the only perfect silver polish 
—without scratching or wearing the finest sur- 
face. Could they speak to you,one million house- 
wives would verify this. They can’t, so we 
will prove it without cost to you, if you send 
your address to ELectro SiLicon Co., 72 John 
St., New York. 15c. in stamps obtains a full 
sized box, post-paid. It is sold everywhere. 


ARMOURS 
EXTRACT 


— Wr», 


BEEF. 


The best and most eco- 
nomical “‘stock’’ for Soups, 
Sauces, Beef Tea, Etc. 


aaneen & CO., Chicago, Sole Mfrs. 
ome LADIES, 


DO NOT OVERLOOK THIS. 


Something needed in every home. The per- 
fection Flour Bin and Sieve. Takes up but 
little room, made of tin, is ornamental and 
indispensible, does away with barrels, sacks, 
pane, scoops and sieves. A few turns of the 
mandle, and you have enough for a baking, 
Satisfaction guarante ed, Sent by e xpress on 
f rec eipt of price : holding 100 Ibs, $3 25 ; 50 Ibs., 
$2.50; 25 Ibs., 2.00. Agents wanted 
sherman, Tangenbers & Con © 491 & 493 Carroll Ave., © iniengo, LF 














CLUBS a 


THE GREAT CHINA THA C0, Give away as ree 


White Tea Sets, Hand 70 pieces, with $10 ‘and $11 orders. 
Decorated Tea Sets, 44 and SH pieces, with Sil and #12 orders. 
Moss Rose Tea Sets, 44 and 56 pieces, with $18 & $20 orders. 
White Imported Dinner Sets. 118 pieces, with $20 orders 
Decorated Imported Dinner sets, 112 pieces, with $20 orders 

Decorated Imported Toilet Sets, 10 pieces, with $10 orders. 
Moss Rose Imported Toilet Sets, 10 pieces, with $15 orders. 
Hanging Lamp with Decorated Shade, with $10 orders. 
Stem Winding Swise Watch, Ladies’ or Boys” with #10 orders. 
The same Premiums allowed on Coffee as Tea, Send your 
address for our 64 page Illustrated Catalogue, containing 
oornplete Premium and Price I List.—Mention this p 


Address THE GREAT CHINA TEA 6O., 














Twenty- | 


210 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


EWIs’ 98% LY LYE 


POWDERED AND P 
(PATENTED. a 

The strongest and purest Lye 
made, Will make the best 
perfumed Hard Soap in 20 
minutes without boiling. Wtis 
the best for disinfecting sinks, 
closets, drains, washing bottles, 

barrels, paints, etc. 


‘J ‘ 
PENNA, SALT M’F’G CO. 
Gen, Agts., enue Pa. 
A K yourde ale rfor Water Pais 
Dairy Pails, Wash Basins, Cus 
idors, Slop dars, Table Mats, Sloy 
ar,Mats,Ete.made from FLAX FI 
BER. Practically indestructible 
Manufact’d by the §STAND- 
ARD FIBER-WARE CO. 
Nothing will phones you like this 
Plate andWeeorate are. In use 
everywhere. Nonegenuine with 
out **STANDARD” Trade Mark or. 
bottom. If yourdealer does not 
keep it, send his address ar 
_—_we will mail you picture cards 


WHITEMAN MILK JARS. 
Lady Agents wanted in every 
place, 10% Commission. Send 
for Catalogue. A. V. White 
man, 144 Chambers St., N. Y. 


[Eo TEAS sen else 
Ne, AGG 
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TRADE MARK 
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D F ING 

ELF- 
HOREFING PAN 

eed $20 Pe fant ye 

in pays’ and Bakes Sen Best 
read ® the world, Address for cerns 
W.A. CCeTT & SO... Vie Vingingd. © Je 
| or Western Office, 164 E. 
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—She DOES NOT USE the— 


ringers, Clothes Bars, etc. 








Lehigh Av. and 
American 8St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


—_-$-—___ 


V3 cttintketl’ dnd: 








EMPIRE WRINGER! 


Mi'Go -whgel Wringers cxerpt' the work with Hals motel LABOR required by other mfroug 
u be rolls EMPIRE 18 IN GEAR ALL: THE TIME nd the CRA NIC TS Ror A‘. 
THE uD 70 Requires No Oiling, Wrings gs Dryer, Lasts Longer, Paton, wri 178 


eat purchase gear, AND DOES NOT GREASE THE CLOTHES. 


Never Rusts sisy’ ’ and ‘‘Volunteer” 


Agents wanted Fiverywhere. 


~ EMPIRE WRINGER, co., Auburn. N.Y. 


. 
*e *-e 
Manntastuses by 
auemeenan ont oy 
MACHINE CO., 


- . 

ee ee 
For Sale by all th 

Leading 
HOUSEFURNISHING 

AND 
HARDWARE STORES 
IN 


THE COUNTRY. 


ee 


B@ lilustrated Catalogue and Recipes for 50 Ice Creams, etc., sent free on application to the Manufacturers. 
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THE AURATUM LILY. 


OTHING ‘more magnificent can be 
imagined than aclumpof Auratum 
lilies in full bloom. Itis a sight 
worth going a long way tosee, and 
one that will not be soon forgotten 

by the lover of the beautiful. A strongclump, 

in which half a dozen bulbs have been planted, 
will often send up a dozen or twenty flower- 
stalks to the height of five or six feet, and 
each stalk will bear from six to fifteen or 
twenty great blossoms, each eight or nine 
inches across. The 
flowers are pure 
white, spotted with 
rose, and each petal 
is banded down its 
centre with a yellow 
stripe, from which 
the plants gets its 
popular name of 

Gold-banded Lily. 

Its petals have a 

waxen texture, and 

thespots on them are 
like velvet applied in 
little touches. Con- 
trasting beautifully 
with the other colors 
are the maroon- 
tipped stamens. 

Wh Taken all in all, this 

lily is one of the most 

beautiful ornaments 
of the garden, and no 
collection of lilies can 
be considered com- 
plete without it. 

It is, unfortu- 
nately, not as hardy 
as most of the other 
lilies from Japan. 
Growers of it often 
meet with failure. 
But I think there is 
reasonable surety of 
success, if sound 
bulbs are procured 
and proper treatment 
is given. What is 
meant by proper 
treatment is— 

First, preparing 
the bed in such a 
manner as to make 
sure of its being 

yom! drained. 
No lily likesa heavy, 
water-soaked soil, 

. and ny variety is 

specia averse to 
iL In Tact, it will 
not grow in one. 
Second, manuring 
This should be done 
in such a manner as 
* to have the manure, 
which should be old 
and perfectly rooted about the bulb, where 
nutriment can be drawn from it, but not in 
contact with it. Let there be nothing but 

. ~ @lear soil in which there is mixed a good deal 

of sand surrounding the bulb. 













THE LILIUM AURATUM. 


Third, protection in winter.” Do not 
cover with manure, but throw leaves 
over each clump to a depth of eight 
or ten inches, and lay on evergreen 
branches to keep them in place. 

There are many bulbs in market of 
large size, but on examination it will 
be found that they are loose. The 
scales of which they are composed 
seem ready to fall apart. These, for 
the most part, have been forced into 
rapid growth by artificial fertilizers, 
and because of their large size they 
sell more readily than asmaller bulb, 
because the buyer thinks he is getting 
more for his money, and because he 
has an idea that the larger a bulb is 
the sooner it will bloom and the more 
flowers he will get. In this he is all 
wrong. Always select bulbs because 
of their hard, plump, condition. <A 
solid, firm bulb, even if small, is not 
only surer to grow thana large, loose 
one, but will give larger and finer flowers. 
Plump solidness indicates a healthy condi- 
tion, 





THE FRAGANT HONEYSUCKLE. 

We have few more desirable plants than the 
honeysuckle, Indeed, if I were asked to 
name the best shrubby vine for plantingabout 
the veranda or for training up the pillars of a 
porch, | am quite sure I should select. this. 
It has a bright and pleasing foliage; it is a 
rapid grower, and is very hardy; and itis a 
most free and profuse flowering plant, bearing 
beautiful and fragrant flowers through the 
greater part of the season. 

The following are among the best varieties: 

Halliana, a variety tntroduced from Japan, 
by Dr. Hall. This variety bears flowers which 


are almost a white when they first expand, 
iort time they take on a creamy 
They 


but ina s 


tinge. have a delicious fragrance. 










Halliana is an 
almost continu- 
ous bloomer, 
producing 
flowers up to 
the coming of 
frost. It is per- 
haps the most 
robust grower 
ofall the honey- 
suckles, often 
reaching a 
height of twenty-five feet. 

The old Belgian variety 
is abundantly able to 
“hold its own’ with 
any of the newer varie- 
ties. It is often called 
the Monthly Honey- 
suckle, because of its 
habit of blooming all 
through the summer. It 
is very sweet. Its flowers 
white, changing to cream, 
and from that to an orange 
shade, and all these colors 
appear in thesame cluster, 
because of the difference 
in the age of theindividual 
flowers, thus giving it a 
variegated appearance. 
It is a strong grower, and 
a wonderful bloomer. 

The Scarlet Trumpet is 
anative of America. At 
the South it is an ever- 
green, but at the North 
it is deciduous, Its 
flowers are tubular in 
shape, hence its popular 
name. They are borne in 
clusters. They are bright 
red without shading toan 
orange within. Its 
flowers are succeeded by bright-red berries, 
which the robins lay special claim to. If it 
were only fragrant it would be an ideal 
vine. 

We have a native yellow variety similar in 
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form and habit of growth to the Scarlet 
Trumpet, but not as free a bloomer. 

Give this plant a rich and mellow soil. Tie 
up its slender branches, as it develops, to a 
trellis, or fasten them about the pillars of the 
porch or veranda to prevent their men broken 
or whipped off by the wind. In order to make 
the plants bushy, cut them back from time to 
time till the desired result is secured. No 
plant stands pruning better. There may be 
other shrubby vines with showier flowers, but 
none with sweeter ones, or more of them. 

It can be propagated by division of the roots, 
by cuttings, or by layering. 


A NEW DECORATIVE PLANT. 


One of the finest decorative plants of recent 
introduction is Asparagus plumosa nana, Three 
or four years ago the florist sent out Asparaqus 
lenuissimus, a variety of climbing habit, closely 
resembling in foliage the common garden 
asparagus. This new variety has none of the 
climbing habit of A. and bears 
but little resemblance in form of growth or 
foliage to any other variety of this family. 
The slender stalks, which reach a height of 
eighteen inches or two feet, are regulurly 
branched, and each branch has a 
fern-like arrangement of leaves, 


tenuissimus, 
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color. It is aremarkably free bloomer, and a 
well grown plant will not be without flowers 
from June to the coming of frost. The better 
care you give it the better satisfaction it will 
afford you. It should have a rich, mellow 
soil, and be encouraged to throw up a large 
number of shoots from its roots. These will 
branch freely, andas they grow rapidly, you 
will have a large plant in September from 
what was a very small plant when set out in 
June. For massing, where a great show of 
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palmate in character, and so fine yan 
as to resemble mist more than E Been 
ordinary foliage. These 


leaves are arranged flatly 
along each sideof the stem, 


and each branch sent out 
from the main branch 
suggests the idea of a 


pressed specimen, so 
smoothis it on its surface, , 
I know of no plant having * 
such an airy, delicate ap- 
pearance, While not more 
beautiful than many varie- 
ties of the fern, it 
much greater delicacy, and 
can be used where ferns 
would not be available. 
For the centre of a table, ata dinner-party, 
nothing could be finer than a well-grown 
specimen. Its usefulness in cut-work has 
already been proved, as it gives to flowers 
used with it a spray-like broidery of green, 
which heightens without hiding their rich 
colors. Like the smilax, and all other 
members of its family, it lasts for a long time 
after cutting. Thesmilax and A. tenu/ssimus 
are especially adapted for use where vines are 
desired, while this, on account of its erect 
habit of growth and its free branching, is 
equally as valuable in large bouquets, where a 
delicate, mist-like green is required. When 
combined with many flowers it heightens their 
beauty much as the moss on a rose adds to its 
charm. 

It is of easier cultivation than A, tenuissimus. 
Give it a rich, mellow, 


* “= > 
sandy soil, a shady Sf Pe 
place, and good drain- * 47-40. 


MA: 

age, with water enough > a. 
at its roots to keep the 
soil moist all through, 

and a daily showering 

allover. Ifthisshower- 

ing is omitted, the red 

spider will damage it 

in a short time if he 

once gets to work at 

it. I havenot had my a 
plant long enough “to 
find out what amount 
of rest it requires, but 
from my experience 
with other members 
of its family I should 
imagine that it re- 
quires the same 
amount of rest given 
the smilax. I am 
greatly pleased with 
this new plant, and 


would advise those ~= <4 
wanting something in oad 
which beauty, delieaey, .- 
and novelty is com- a 


bined, to try it. 
A FALL BLOOMER. 


[havealways beena 
lover of Salvia splen- 
dens, known in some 
localities as Scarlet 
Sage. It isastrong,tall- 
growing plant. having 
large, rich, dark-green 
foliage, above which it lifts its plume-like 
spikes of intensely rich and brilliant scarlet 
flowers in a graceful way that makes the 
ant noticeable in any location. We have 
ut few flowers of such a rich and dazzling 


. 


has a Ae 





ASPARAGUS PLUMOSA NANA. 





SCARLET TRUMPET HONEYSUCKLE, 


brilliant coloring is required, nothing sur- 
passes it. It can be combined effectively 
with yellow hollyhocks, or the fall-blooming 
Helianthus multiflorus plena, Grown as a back- 
ground for Hydrangea paniculata itis wonder- 
fully effective. When standing by itself, it 
rives the most striking effect if planted so that 
it vets the benefit of an evergreen back- 
ground, the dull green of the latter acting as 
an admirable foil for its velvety richness of 
color. For cutting, for use in large vases, it 
is excellent. 
HYDRANGEA PANICULATA GRANDIFLORA. 


In many respects this is the best shrub of 
recent introduction. It has the merit of being 
as hardy asa lilac, and every one who has 
grown the lilac knows that it will stand our 


most severe winters 
without showing the 
least sign of injury. 


This Hydrangea is 
wonderfully  free- 
flowering, even small 
plants being covered 
with immense heads 
of flowers. I have 
cften seen plants bear- 
ing clusters of flowers 
larger than all the 
rest of the plant. It 
blooms late in the sea- 
son when there are 
few other flowers, and 
on this account it fills 
a long-felt want, and 
the flowers remain in 
perfection for weeks. 
It has no fragrance, 
and its foliage is so 
sparse as to be of little 
account, but what it 
lacks in this respect is 
amply made up for by 
the enormous quanti- 
ties of flowers which 
it produces. A gentle- 
man writes that the 
first year his plant of 
Hydrangea paniculata 
bore three heads of 
flowers, the second 
fifty-six, and the third 
ninety-two, and many 
of these clusters were 
a foot in length and 
eight inches across, 
and each cluster was composed of hun- 
dreds of individual flowers. This is not an 
exceptional case. With proper cultivation 
any one can grow this plantas well. It should 
have a rich soil, and every spring a liberal 
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This department is under the editorship of EBEN E. REXFORD, who will take pleasure in 
answering any question regarding flowers and floriculture which may be sent to him by the 


JOURNAL readers. 


Mr. REXFORD asks that, as far as possible, correspondents will allow him to 
answer their questions through his JOURNAL Department. 


Where specially desired, however, he 


will answer them by mail, if stamp is enclosed. Address all letters direct to 


EBEN E. REXFORD, Shiocton, Wisconsin. 





HYDRANGEA PANICULATA GRANDIFLORA. 
(Continued from opposite page.) 


quantity of manure should be dug in about its 
roots. It requires but very litttle pruning to 
bring it into good shape. It will send up 
several shoots from the roots, each of which 
will divide into several branches, and each 
branch will bear a load of flowers. Fine 
specimens will be eight or more feet in height 
and nearly as many across, and the effect in 


August and September when the plant is 
loaded down with bloom is superb. The 


flowers are a pure ivory-white at first, taking 
on a pinkish tinge later, and turning to a 
greenish-brown at last. For cutting to use in 
large vases we have nothing more effective. 
This plant is one of the best of all plants for 
cemetery use. It will stand as much neglect, 
and keep as cheerful under it as the much 
abused but always delightful lilac; and this is 
a merit not to be overlooked in selecting 
plants forcemetery planting as we seldom 
give such plants the care they require if we 
would have them dotheir best. It will sue- 
ceed well in the full sunshine, but the flowers 
retain their purity Jonger if planted in a 
shady location. It stands drought well, but 
does much better if kept well watered. Be- 
cause of its strong habit of growth it is very 
effective when planted in prominent positions 
onthe lawn. Its flowers show to greater ad- 
vantage if they can be given a background of 
evergreen, or some brilliant fall-flowering 
plant like the searlet salvia. I have seen it 
growing in the border where the gladiolus 
was planted in clumps beside and back of it, 
and the effect was delightful because of the 
vivid contrast of color. If you want a shrub 
which will never disappoint you try this one. 


-e- 


FALL PLANTING OF BULBS. 


VERY year since my connection with the 
JOURNAL, instructions have been given in 
fall regarding the planting of bulbs in 
the garden. If only old subscribers were 
to be provided for it would not be neces- 

sary to repeat these instructions, but as new 
ones are constantly being added who ask for 
information of this kind, it becomes necessary 
to go over the same ground each season. I 
will therefore give a few directions for fall 
planting of bulbs for the benefit of those who 
have asked for instructions during the present 
year. 

I regard fall as by far the best season to 
plant hardy bulbs, because they have an op- 
portunity to become thoroughly established 
before spring comes. During the late fall 
months, before the ground freezes, they put 
forth roots and prepare forthe work of the 
coming spring, and when that season arrives 
they are in the proper condition to grow and 
produce flowers, which would not be the case 
if they were not planted till spring. It is true 
that spring-planted bulbs often bloom quite 
well, but it is always at the expense of vitality. 
The development of roots and flowers takes 
place at about the same time, and the demand 
made on the vital strength of the bulb is too 
much for it to stand without permanent in- 
jury. The flowers will not be so large and 
fine the first season, nor after that. Therefore 
be sure to plant your bulbs in fall if possible. 
October is the best month in which to do this. 
If possible, have this work done before the 
middle of the month. Bulbs can be set any 
time up to the coming of cold weather, with 
good results, but it is better to give them time 
to put forth and complete the development of 
the roots before winter is at hand. 


HOW TO RAISE BULBS SUCCESSFULLY. 

The essentials of success in the culture of 
this class of plants are: 
_ First, a well-drained location; second, a 
light, rich soil; third, proper planting, and, 
ast, but not least by any means, good stock. 

itis imperatively necessary that the bed in 
Which you plant bulbs should be drained well. 

it is not possible to draw surplus water 
away from about their roots, do not attempt 
to grow them, for you will surely fail with 
them. Your labor and money will be wasted. 

It is possible to drain almost any location 
sufficiently by excavating the bed to the depth 
of a foot or two, putting in material which 
will not settle firmly together, like broken 
brick, stones, and so-forth, something which 
will hold up the soil taken from the bed when 
returned to it, with cracks and crevices be- 
tween through which the water can run down 
and away, to the depth of at least eight 
Inches, and ten would be better, after which 
the soil which was dug out can be put back, 
adding to it a liberal quantity of old manure. 
The older and more rotten it is the better it 
will suit the plants. If the original soil is of 
only ordinary richness, you can safely add 
one quarter manure. If the soil is heavy or 
stiff, it is well to add some sharp sand, as this 
will help to make it porous, thus facilitating 
early drainage in spring. Have the centre of 
the bed at least six inches higher than the 
ground about it, so that the water from melt- 
ing snow and early rain will run off, 


THE BEST BULBS TO BUY. 


™T cannot too firmly emphasize the fact that 
it is always economy to buy the best stock. 
It may cost you twice as much to get the best, 
but it is money well invested, as you can 
easily convince yourself by planting some o¢ 
the bulbs brought over from Holland by such 
firms as Roozen, alongside some of the cheap 
American-grown bulbs. That will convince 
you as nothing else will. Do not let the dif- 
ference in price govern you in making your 
selection, if you can possibly afford the 
Holland-grown bulbs. Most of our American 
dealers are large importers of foreign stock, 
and they send out excellent bulbs at very 
reasonable prices, but some of them are in 
the habit of buying ap lots of home-grown 
and inferier bulbs which they offer at such 
low prices as to secure orders from many who 
want the best and are willing to pay for it, 
but are under the impression that the extra 
price asked for foreign stock represents simply 
a vreater profit and not really superior quality. 
This is not the case. 

So many large firms are now engaged in 
the cultivation and sale of bulbs, that it is 
possible to purchase enough to stock a garden 
well for a very small sum of money. You 
can buy collections of all the leading varieties 
for a few dollars 


**OAKS FROM LITTLE ACORNS GROW.” 





Do not take up your bulbs each season after | 


they have done blooming. Many seem to 
think it necessary to do this, but such is not 
the case. Leave them in the beds until you 
know by the appearance of young plants 
about the old ones that the bulbs have in- 
creased considerably in number. Then, after 
the plants have completed their spring growth 
and ripened, which is shown by the turning 
yellow and dropping of the leaves, take them 
up, separate them, and keep them ina dry, 
cool place till fall, when they can be planted 
again, keeping the young, strong bulbs apart 
from the old ones which will have become 
exhausted by several seasons of flowering, 


ee 


A FEW TIMELY HINTS. 


O not put off the work of potting plants, 
which have been growing in the garden 
during summer, till too late. We may 
expect frosts at the North any time 
after the first of September, and it is best 

to be in readiness for them. Therefore begin 
to take up your plants as soon as September 
comes, and get this work done as soon as pos- 
sible. Set the plants away in a cool and 
shady lace, aiter potting, and witer them 
well. pos them to get thoroughly estab- 
lished before placing in the sun, and do not 
bring them into the house as long as there is 
no danger of their freezing out-of-doors. 


The flowering season of such tender fall 
blooming plants as the dahlia and salvia, can 
be greatly prolonged by covering the plants 
with sheets of newspapers on cold nights. A 
slight protection will ward off all danger, and 
as it almost always happens that we havea 
long spellof warm weather after the first frosts, 
it is possible, with but little trouble, to keep 
the garden gay till the last of October. 


After frost has killed the tops of dahlias, 
gladioluses, and other flowers of a tuberous or 
bulbous nature, take them up on a sunny day, 
and leave them in the sun, without attempt- 
ing to shake them free of earth. By night 
you will find the soil dry enough to rattle off, 
Lay them ina shed, away from the dew, or 
leave them where they are, covering well to 
exclude moisture. Next day, expose to the 
sun again, The third day, cut off the tops to 
within a foot of the root, and store away ina 
cool, dry place till cold) weather approaches. 
Then putin the cellar. Never leave the roots 
where the frost can get at them, after they are 
dug, and neyer put them in the cellar until 
they have been given the benefit of a few days 
of sunshine. 


This isthe month in which to get a stock 
of potting soil together to put in the yreen- 
house or cellar, for winter and spring use. 
Do not negleet to do this. 


and turn over sods along the fence. You will 


find that part immediately beneath the top of 


the grass full of fibrous roots. Serape or cut 
this off with asharp hoe, and you will have 
something light and spongy in character, and 
rich in vegetable matter. Add to this an 
equal quantity of rich loam, and mix in with 
it enough of the sharpest kind of sand you 
can find to make the mass so friable that when 
you squeeze it in the hand it will fall apart 
as soon as you relax your hold. Such asoil 
will answer admirably for almost all plants, 
and you will find it very convenient to have a 
supply on hand to draw from when needed. 
If you have a greenhouse, put it under the 
benches and keep it moist. If you put it in 
the cellar it will keep moist enough without 
adding any water. Never be without asupply 
of potting material, for you don’t know when 
you are going to need it, 

















‘OUR NEW BOOK 


CACTUS. 


Gointo the pasture | 
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Girls. 


By Heven Extn Srarrett, 1x The Forum. 


**Thousands who are now in shops and 
other organized industries would really prefer 
work in homes, i. only the heavy, grimy, 
malodorous, clothes-acstroying work of cook 
ing and laundering were not required and 
expected of them.’ 


Well—if this is true there’s a 
good time coming for girls and 
the mistress too; for women (by 
millions) are coming to know, that 
Pearlinesavestheclothes on your 
back as well as the clothes in the 
wash ; the paint on your walls— 
thesheen of silver—thelustre 
of glass and reduces the labor 
—drudgery—health breaking 
—temper and comfort wear- 
ing work of washing and cleaning to almost nothing. 

Besides—the girl—the mistress—or both—are better 
satisfied with the results. It cleanses—restores original colors 
—but hurts nothing, not even delicate skin—luxurious for 
bathing—be among the bright ones and use Pear/ine. 


Be are Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you, ‘‘ this 


is as good as” or *‘ the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE-- 
thing in place of Pearline, do the honest thing—send it back, 192 JAMES PYLE, New Yorl 


Pearline is never peddled, and if your grocer sends you some 
ON SCILLA CLUSI, © grand wmter 
Jam flower producing enormous clusters of 
bloom two to three feet in circumference. 
They are of lovely light and dark blue eol- 
ors and borne in such marvelous chisters 
that it makesa plant of wonderful and 
striking beauty. The bulbs are very large 
and strong, and should be planted in a five 
or six inch pot and are abselutely sure to 
bloom freely during winter, and the great 
heads of bloom keep perfect for weeks. 
Freezing docs not harm it, and bulbs can 
also be planted inthe garden this fall for 

blooming in early spring like Tulips. Tr 
it, either for the house or garden. It fs 
sure to bloom and create a sensation, 
there being nothing among winter flowers 
which will so astonish and please all be- 








cs Y i, (1) 7. 
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holders. Price of extra large Bulbs, sent 
at dice by mail, postpaid, 20 cents each ; 3 
for’ O cents; 7 for $ 00. Also 4 


15 Double and Single Tulips, mixea™...60c 
6 Double and Single Hyacinths, mixed.60c 
5 Named Lilfes, including Bermuda 
SE ME ons cncrecessoecdssocseoces S 
25 Crocus, fine mixed sorts............. 25c 
Our “Jewel” Collection, 26 Lovely 
Winter Blooming Bulbs, all named for 
ouly bOc OFFER ¥ ly 92.00 
‘ ‘ ‘or only 82.00 we will 
SPECIAL OF ER mail everything offer- 
ed—Scilla, Tulips, Hyacinths, Lilies, Crocus 
and Jewel Collection,in all 77 Elegant Bulbs 
CATALOGUE FREE.) 12782); 
slustrated 
Catalogue of Fall Bulbs and Plants is now 
ready and will be sent free to all who ask 
for it. We offer the finest stoek of Hya- 
cinths, Tulips, Crocs, Narcissus, Lilfes, 
Ixias, Frees as, Alliums, Oxalis and other 
bulbs for winter and ony spring bloom- 
ing. Also hardy plants,and rare new plants 
for winter blooming. (@ Try our winter 
blooming Orange, Morning Glories, Black 
Calla, Orchid, ete. We also offer many new 
and rare fruits. 


Write at once; these 
offers may not appear again, Address 


PARK, Queens Co., N.°®Y. 


“ Notes on the Cultivation of Dutch and Cape Bulbs, Tubers, Roots, and Plants,” 
by ANT. Roozen & Son. A valuable work of 112 pages. Price 40 cents by mail. 


ROOZEN’S SPECIAL FALL COLLECTION. 475 Bulbs for $375. 


Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocuses, Lilies, Narcissus, etc. 


We will deliver at Express offices 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, FLORAL 


in New York Crry and Toronto the following selected bulbs for ourTpoor rLantine, from the famous 
farms of Ant. Reozen & Son, Overveen (near Haarlem), Holland. 

18 Hyacinths, various colors, mixed 

25 Single Tullps, various colers, mixed, 

24 Double Tullps, various colors, mixed 

1% Searlet Due van Thol, dazzling scarlet. 

Ik Polyanthus Narcissus, assorted colors 

15 Double and Single Narelssus, assorted colors, 

IX Pheasant’s Eye Narcissus, tine bedder. 

7 Large Golden Vellow Crocus. 


Pamphlet on Cultivation free with each order. 


5) Blue Croeus, of shades. 

MW) White Crocus, of shades, 

0 Variegated Creeus, of shades. 

24 Snowdrops (Galanthus nivalis), 

4 Spanish Iris, asserted colors. 

12 Seilla Sibertea, rich blue. 

24 Grape Hyacinihs, dark sky-blue. 

1s Triteleia Usifiora (Spring Star flower). 


Address the Sole Agent for U. 8S. and Can., 


J. TER KUILE, 33 Broadway, New York. 


shstlf app 1 Months. 10c, 
X : 


offered at reduced prices, 
a. 




















New -Prigcilla Ztampin$ Outfit 


Contains only UsevUL and ARTISTIC NEW PATTERNS. 
——= The ILLUSTRATED INsTERUCTION Book gives TREAT- 
MENT for each pattern. 
Tue Best Ovtrit ever offered, 

ERMS: Subscription price, 50c. per year. Two 
yearly Subscribers secure the outfit, or one name 
with 25c.; 2 subscriptions and 2 outfits for $1.25, 

Sample copies with inducements to club raisers, free. 


PRISCILLA PUBLISHING CO., 


Lrwx, Mass. 


FREE TEA SPOONS 


I will give any lady one dozen Stiwer-Plated 
Teaspoons, elegant design, warranted to wear, who 
will dispose of one dozen Hawley’s Corn Salve 
warranted to cure, among friends, at 25 cents a box. 
Write me and I will Mall you the Salwe. You sell 
it and send me the money, and I will mail you the 
| dozen handsome spoons. Address 


CHARLES HAWLEY, Chemist, Berlin, Wis. 
gs Q9EAUTIFUL WINTER FLOWERS. 
For only 50c we willsend free by mail 5 Ele 


A MONTHLY DEVOTED TO 
leadies’ Fancy Work — 


of every description. It is the only iasteated practical 
paper published on Emmmeotvieny, Knirtino, Crocnet- 
ING, PAtntine and Home Decoration. The NoTESB and 
QUERIES and CORRESPONDENCE, DEVARTMENTS are alone 
worth thesubscription price. Prunroratep PATTERNS Of 
designs published are furnished at mere cost of production. 














10 Plants mailed 
Hints on Cacti, 10e, 
free. A. 


for $1.00. 
Catalogue 
BLane & Co., Phila. 








| 
TREES, PLANTS, ROSES, BULBS 
Send for free catalogue and price-list, 
The STORRS & HARRISON CoO., Painesville, O. 


ROAD CART FOR LADIES 


—| Carts for $10.00 






















$12.50, $15.00, 
20.00, 25.00 & 





4b. 00. . , inter blooming; all differ- 
nt new Roses, for winter blooming; « 

Top Buggies only $55.00. a ce. ‘Tre Beautiful Bermuda Kaster Lily is a 

Senne ae ctr @ wonderful wey! tangy beta Se cos. ae 3 
Sewing Machines ° ’ The wonderful Chinese Sa ea 

Scales of all varieties and 100 other Beautitul Hyacinths for 60c, 12 Tulips, 30c, 12 

Articles at & price. Catalogue Free. Crocus, Ibe. Try our Floral Park Collection, 20 

CHICAG BCALE co., | Winter or Spring blooming Bulbs for only 0c. 


Beautiful Catalogue sent free. 


N EW ‘BULBS. PS Roma Pani Reve” 
| ‘ a Le oth ‘an 


I, pant ES wanted to sell our superb Roses, Vines, ete, 
. | J. 
For 20 Cents, Silver. 





2 


P 3 Hyacinths, red, white and blue, 20c.; 6 
All different. All winter-bloomers. Plants for winter- | BULBS ! Fine Tulips,’ 12c.; ted B 


E. WHITNEY, Nurseryman, Rochester, N.Y. 


8 assor ulbs, 10c.; 
made , Aha? A at Po : as n. N.Y List and sample free, A. C. ANDERSON, Leigh, Neb, 
ad ‘a ‘ é 4 ‘ «thas, Tipe via, aXe 
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FEELS SLE LEO LOL OR OO — 


TEN POUNDS 


TWO WEEKS 
THINK OF IT! 


a, 
Asa Flesh Producer there can be 
no question but th 


SCOTT'S | 
EMULSION 
: 

: 





Of Pure Cod Liver Oil and Hypophosphites 
Of Lime and Soda 
ithout a rival. Many have 
a pound a day by 

t cures 


is Wi 
grit 
CONSUMPTION, 


SCROFULA, BRONCHITIS, COUGHS AND 
COLDS, AND ALL yt 7) OF WASTING ea 
EASES. S PAL BLE AS MILK 
Be sure you get the aon as there are 
poor imitations. 


the use 





LLL LE 


SEND 60 CENTS, 


stamps or postal note, for a 
box of the Celebrated 


POZZONI'S 


MEDICATED 


COMPLEXION 
POWDER 


it is absolutely pure, and con- 
tains no white-lead or other 
injurious ingredients. 

Put up in three shades, flesh, 
white and brunette. 


Address 
J. A. POZZONI, , St. Louis. 


MRS. SARAH J. SCHACK’S 
DRESS REFORM 


re ABDOMINAL and HOSE SUPPORTER. 


Corpulent figures reduced and made shapely 
in from three to six months. By wearing this 
Supporter women need no longer suffer from 
weakness of their sex. For circulars and in 
formation inclose two-cent stamp. Agents 
wanted. Address 

EARL MANUFACTURING CO., 
oe... iS Bente | Street, Chicago, Tl. Til. 


DIDGES s fraNTS 
Roe NALS 


Nursing mothers, reduced by overtaxing of the ner 
vous force by the drain upon the system induced by 

rolonged nursing, should at once commence using 

idge’s Food as a daily diet. It will give strength to 
the mother and improve the supply for the little one. 
Remember Ridge’s Food has been in use for thirty 
years in Eng/and and America, therefore is not an 
untried preparation. Four sizes. Retails at Bc. 65e. 
ed and $1.75. Send to WOOLRICH & CO., Pulmer, 
ass., for pamphlet free. 
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am! Corns and Bunions all gone ?” 
Yes, I am hap ppy to say, through the merits of HAN 
SON’S CORN SALVE I can now walk with ease.” 


HANSON’S 


MAGIC 


CORN SALVE. 


If your druggist does not keep it, do not let him con. 
vince you that some imitation is just as good ; send b 
mail to - Hanson & Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Every box is warranted to cure, or money refunded. 
Price, 15 and 25 cents. 


m= COMMON SENSE 
ROOM HOLDER 







Over 100. 000 sold. 

Holds a Broom either end u 

a wes bsoom from rottin Bi kee 

can ay 3 — 
money selling 2c. stamp 

Holders sent S epaide ss cm, of $1 DO. 

@LE SPRING GUN O@., Aazicton, Pa 


doable t thet 














THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 











TO ALL CORRESPONDENTS: 


Sully answered in this department 
Kut please bear in mind Write 


are lusy persons 


Any question from our readers, of help or 


your questions plainly and briefly 





| 
interest to women, will be cheer 


Don’t use unnecessary words editors 


The right to answer or reject any question is reserved by the editor. 


Answers cannot be promised for any special tss1 


All correspondence should be accompanied by full” name 


5S. S.—Unpless you 
scarcely seem Wise to start a 
strange town. Do you us 
consult some of , 
step? 


have acquaintances it would 
hoarding-house ina 
t think it would be wise to 


your friends before taking sucha 


BRUNETTE—Of course, brushing the hair at night, 
giving it one bundred strokes with a view to develup- 
ing the arms aud bust, is a method (hat must be ke pt 
mg for some time if any goud result is expected from 
it. 


EDNA-—A blue, brown or mixed cloth would make a 
pretty gown for all-time wearin the fal 

Massage is said to make the neck piump, but at 
eighteen you can afford tolet Nature do her work. 
Very red hands usually result from bad circulation. 


MURVIL—At sixteen you ought not “ going 
with a young man,” and mostcertainly you ought not 
to kiss him good-night, or at any other time. 


to be 


CuUCKOO— Even if you do know who the young man 
18, and you ure sure he knows who you are, thatisno 
reason why you should bow to him when you are with 
yourmother. ‘The factof his raising his hat was an 
acknowledgment that a lady was with his friend. 


GIRLIE—Out of the list of studies given, 
which you say you can only take a few 
History would certainly be the best 

Ifyou have any serious bother with your eyesI 
hope you are being treated by a good oculist, 


and of 
Enghsh and 


MADGE AND CELIA—The question as to whether it 
is right or wrong to play caids or dance, is one that 
must be decided by each family individually. Kissing 
Kamesare not proper. Giris of sixteen should not be 
anon tu go to fishing parties with a young man 
alone 


HATTIE—Even if you think people invite you only 
for your music, and cure nothing for you, be as 
cheery «8 possible, and give them what they wish. 
May you not bea little morbid’ An agreeabie man- 
ner is much more attructive than a pretty face, and it 
you will be cheerful and conclude that people are 
friendly to you, you will beamazed atdiscovering that 
ones on you can count your friends on more than ope 
ian 


BRIDE-ELECT—At a simple wedding 
chicken andham sandwiches, ices, ordinary cake as 
well as bride-cake, coffee and chocolate would be suf- 
ficient. The bridemuid helps the bride remove her 
giove to assume the wedding ring. 


KATE W. V.—Steaming the face will do muoh to 
remove the spots. Numerous good washes for the 
teeth ure sold in the drug stores. 


A. E. P.—In presenting two gentlemen of different 
names to two ladies of different names, introduce one 
men first, say, *‘Mr. Jones. Miss Smith, Miss Brown,’ 
then,’ Mr. Robinson, Miss Smith, Miss Brown,” 


CONSTANT READER—A man may be happy married 
toa woman eleven years older thin heis,butitisa 
marriage that does nut seem advisable. 


break fast, 


INQUISITIVE—Expert shoomakers can glue patches 
s0 that they do not show, but thisis only dune by 
skillful workers 

The old-fashioned gored shirt is not in vogue. 

1. J. L.—The linen ofa bride is marked either with 
all her initials, or the one of her lust name 


Mus. Hf. B. A.—To increase the growth of the hair, 
use a mixture of three parts of white brandy to one 
of castor oil, Rub it in with the tinger on the scalp, so 
that the roots of the hair are nourished by it. 


W. L. M.—The offensive breath that does not come 
from decayed teeth, probably is caused by the state of 
the stomach. In that cuse it will be wise to consult 
your physician. A fewdropsof myrrhin a g.ass of 
tepid water used for rinsing the mouth, will be found 
of use. 


ARIADNE—If you do not love the man well enough 
to marry him, you certainly ought not to permit him 
to kiss you. 


Kk. B.G.—A dark-blue serge made intoa plain skirt 
and u postilio n basque will be a smart and useful of- 
fice gown. 


A SUBSCRIBER — The pronunciation of “ Bash- 
kirtseff” is “isash-kirt-seff,” as it is spelled, witha 
slight accent on the second syllable. Sometimes a pub- 
lisher, sometimes the au hor, defrays the expense in- 
volved in publishing a book, it all depending on the 
book or the author, their reputation or lack of it. 


Emin Z.—The “Cosmopolitan Magazine" is pub- 
lished in New York city, atthe corner of Fifth avenue 
and ‘Twenty-fourth street, 


” 


Miss Grace J.—When agentieman has shown you 
any courtesy, express your pleasure by thanking him. 

For the music you desire it willbe wisest to send to 
ia music store, 


ASUBSCRIBER—The information you desire can be 
best obtained from a store where a specialty ts made 
of household utensils. 


MARGUERITE 


Mild gymnastics or regular exercise 
in the 


way of walking, wili tend to reduce the flesh 


DOLLY D.—Brown spots on the face usually come 
from liver troubies, und a medicine that would cause 
all such i. Iness to disappear would be desirable. 


A COUNTRY GIRL—If agiri of tifteen has to earn 
her own living, there is no law against her working in 
a@ private office. 

In the warm weather tan-colored shoes are worn on 
the street without impropriety. All through the sum- 
mer days it is quite proper to wear shoves to church or 
on the street, 

Itis not in good taste for a young woman to offer 
her photograph to aman friend, and she will be wise 
if she makes her face, in black and white, scarce 
among her men friends. A girl of tifteen is too young 
to receive attentions from young men, 

Atun introductiona lady only bows, she does not 
offer her band. Amorg very fashionable peopiea 
cebut is made at about nineteen or twenty 

A private call should be returned within two weeks. 


M. 8.—In introducing, the simp!est form is the best, 
say * Miss Brown, Miss Jones.’?. A widow does not 
retain her husband’s initia’s, she becomes cither 
**Mrs. Mary Smith, Mrs. Smith. or Mrs. Bennett 
Smith,” the Bennett being her maiden name. 


Mr. E. V.—If the friend you met atthe seaside gave 
you her visitingcard, then when you reach the city 
send her your card,and if she wishes to see you she 
will make it known by writing you a note, asking you 
to call. 


1. J. C.—Suggestions as to mourning and black that 
willbe useful to you, are published in this number 
of the JOURNAL. 


Mrs. A.8. B.—'l'o keep rosewood in good condition, 
polish it with a chamois skin, gently, but firmly. 


Miss IDA M. H.—Cocoa butter can be obtained at 
any of the drug stores. 


VENNIE.—If you try tobe considerate and loving 
with your step-chi dren, and they are willful and 
naughty, thouzh quite old cnough to know better, 
then treat them as bad-behaved elderly people, and 
tell them the truth—how difficult it is for you to make 
home happy while they behaye so0,and how much 
they might do to make everybody’s life better, in- 
cluding theirown. Children are often good observers, 
and the old saint, who annoutced that “sugar would 
attract the bees more than vinegar,” was formulating 
a proverb for the rest of the world. 


RosE—The thanks are all that are necessary to the 
gentleman who has sent you the bonbons, Christmas 
cards, etc. The announcementof your debutshould 
be made inthis way: 

“Mr. and Mrs. James Brown requests the pleasure 
of presenting to you their oldest daughter, Elizabeth, 
between the hours of four and seven o’clock, Thurs- 
day, March 18th. 

he courtesy of an early answer is requested.” 


They will be 


jtven as 


quickly after receipt as posstble 
and address, 


not for publication, but for reference 


L. E.R rhe square-meshed veil to which yourefer 
is known by thenameof Kussian net, andcan be got 
ten at most of the large dry go 


C. J. L.—It is very improper for a lady to accept 
pre: sents from a map friend. 


KATIE—Have your hair washed well and brushed 
thoroughly every day; then it will notonly grow, but 
grow giossy and beautiltu 


ds stores 


MILDRED B.—Submit vour novel to any well-known 
publishing house and if it is worth anything you 
will be to dof it. 

Girls of thirteen usually have their bodices closed 
in the back. 

ENQUIKER—A gentieman can usually discover or 
make an acquaintance who will introduce him, but 
under po circumstances has he a right to send his 
card and @ persona! introduction by letter, 


M. J. 8.—Only those music teachers who are ex- 
ceptionally good and thoroughly understand the 
science of music, find it remunerative. Uniess you 
do understand it you wall be foolish to take it up as a 
proltession by which to make your living. 

WESTERN GIRLS 


It is customary for a bride to 


weur a veil und gloves. Natural flowers are not 
worn unless in bouquet form in the hands. The 
bridegroom places the ring on the bride’s finger. 


The bridemaids may wear white, or, 
some light shade of pink, blue, 


M. A.—A blouse is scarcely proper for church wear. 
The narrow plaiting of the material used as a skirt 
finish is put on the edge of the foundation skirt. 


Mis. E. L. G.—The best pot-pourri is made by a 
Jayer of rose leaves alternating with one of sait, and 
then having, when the jar is full, a few drops of 
alcohol thrown over the contents. Such a jur wiil 
perfume an entire room. . 


if she prefers, 
or yellow. 


PEKPLEXED—A dark blue or brown would be in 
better taste for a bride’s traveling dress than one of 
black. If the wedding is a full-dress affair then the 
bridegroom must wear aunevening suit. With a white 


sik gown, white undressed kid gloves should be 
worn, 
PANSY—You will find Thackeray’s works interest- 


ing, und you we re ud the mas you have * cott and 
Dickens Wal Sesant’s books are valuable, and 
you wil find in "thean noton y beautiful stories with 
good English, but a love for humanity thatis re 
markab e. Mrs. Oiiphant’s books are interesting, and 
s0 ure those of Dinah Maria Mu och. All these ure 
books that tend to increase in you the desire to be 
@ good, strong, brave woman, 


AN ANXIOUS ONE—Wrinkles in the forehead of a 
girl of sixteen must come from the bad habit of 
drawing the skin of the forehead. Stop this, and 
smooth your brow whenever you bathe your face. 


FE. D. B.—Trim the ends of the hair about once a 
month; this is the only way to make the splitting 
Slop. 


MONITOR—It is customary to present the engage 
ment ring #8 svon as possible after the lady has said 
the asked-for “ yes,” 


ANXIOUS SUBSCRIBER—When boxes of wedding- 
cake are served they are only given to those present, 
unless, indeed, some are sent to special friends who 
are unable to be present, 


MOLLIE—Your friend should send a card to her 
friend announcing her presence in the city, and then 
when he calls she should invite you as her hostess to 
reveive him with her, and you should secept and do all 
in your power to make the visit a pleasantone. Street 
introductions ure exceedingly bad form. If a man 
calls in the afternoon it would beimproper, unless he 
fs an old and intjmate friend, to ask him togofor a 
walkor to visituhy place. 


M. L..—Molesare only safely removed by a physician. 
In France they are counted beauty-muarks, and the 
blacker they are the more desiruble are they es- 


teemed., 

MARGARET—Undressed kid gloves will clean by 
wishing them in naphtha; but as the cost—about ten 
cents -for cleaning them at the professional scourer’s 
is little, that plan is commended. 


Mus. W.K.G. 
by u professional. 


Mrs. J. M. L.—Dress your boy in the “Mother 
Hubbard” gowns, making them of dark cloth or 
flannel! and having a short yoke and not much fuljness. 
Ifuve high sleeves and fet him wear a blue or brown 
felt hat with tips uponit. At his uge the small men 
and women dress almost exactly alike. 


M. M.L.--A bridal veil should be as longin front as 
the dress skirt, and it should extend over the train in 
theback. It is usuna! to get an entire piece, and then 
after draping see how much one has used. It 1s 
guthered together in full plaits near the front of the 
head, and fastened with orange blossoms or whatever 
the decoration may be. If the bridemaid is dressed 
in white and has white gloves she should wear white 
slippers. 


Miss ANNA J.—In regard to your painting we 
would advise your asking udvice of some teacher or 
artist. 


A. C. G. AND OTHERS—The Scott Coin Company, 
East IT'wenty-third street, New York city, are the 
proper peopie to whom toapply in vegard to rare coins, 


ELLA W.—It is certainly indiscreet for a man or 
woman who are married to keep up a correspondence 
with some one unknown to one of the pair whose med 
to be faithful, and faithfulness, you know, means con- 
sideration. 


All dying is much better when done 


Hope—“Jean” is the French for“ John.” 

The proverb’ All things come to him who knoweth 
how to wait,” is found in almost all languages and 
countries, but is oftenest credited to France, 


A.M. D—No kind of reading is better or more in- 
teresting than the standard works and the best 
0etry. Such books can be found in any circulating 
ibrary, and are published in the cheap editions, thus 
putting them within the reach of all. 


8. C.--If you are perfectly well, but have a pale 
face, give it «1 massage treatment every day and see if 
that will not make the blood circulate better. 


E. D.—Prepared chalk and orris-root (powdered), 
form one of the most delightful, as weil as one of 
the most healthful, of tooth powders, 


CONSTANT READER—For suggestions as to fall 
sty'es referto the Fashion Department; all the shades 
of brown and blue will again obtain, and as you are a 
light blonde some of these should be becoming to 
you. 


ROSEBUD—A gentieman does not ask some one to 
whom he has not been presented, to dance with him; 
an introduction at a dance does not oblige you to 
speak to a man, but a slight inclination ef the head 
when you meet him on the street is lady-like and a 
courtesy that you will not forget. Politeness in a 
woman has a special charm. 


FUN sScoTT—In making a call, your card should be 
given tothe servant, whether your hostess is at home 
or not. If she is at home, she receives your name 
properiy; if not, she is sure to be told of your visit. 


MARY L.—In all the centuries the wedding-finger 
has notchanged. Itisthe third one of the left hand. 
Theengagement ring is worn on the same finger, re- 
moved on the wedding day, and then made to act as a 
guardtothe wedding-ring itself. 

oe. - — 


A lady who will do writing for me at her own 
home will receive good wages. Address, with 
self-addressed stamped envelope, Miss Flora M. 
Jones, South Bend, Ind., Proprietor of the 
Famous “ Blush of Roses,” for the Complexion. 


- 





- 


OCTOBER, 


1890 


All the year round, you may 
rely upon Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery to purify 
the blood and invigorate the 
system It’s not like the 
sarsaparillas, that are said to 
be good for the blood in 
March, April and May. The 
“Golden Medical Discovery ” 


works equally well at all 
times, and in all cases of 
blood - taints, or humors, no 
matter what their name or 


nature, 

It’s the cheapest blood-puri- 
fier, sold through druggists, 
because you only pay for the 
good you get 

Your money is returned if 
it doesn’t benefit or cure you. 

Can you ask more? 

“Golden Medical Discov- 
ery” contains no alcohol to 
inebriate, and no syrup or 
sugar to derange digestion. 

It’s a concentrated vegeta- 
ble extract; put up in large 
bottles; pleasant to the taste, 
and equally good for adults or 
children. 

The “ Discovery” cures all 
Skin, Scalp and Scrofulous 
affections, as Eczema, Tetter, 
Salt-rheum, Fever-sores, White 
Swellings, Hip- joint disease 
and kindred ailments. 





\ copvaic 
StCuAEO 


Look at my old chip basket, isn’tita 
I've just = | KC it w fo’ 


PTAA ) 


A PAINT THAT ONE 
CAN SEE THROUGH 


beauty? 


Oo! N 


PrK-RON improves and beautifies everything about 
the house, It makes Cherry, Mahogany, Walnut, 
Rosewood, or any color desired of white pine or other 
plain woods. It stains and varnishes old furniture 
without the labor of scraping off the old finish, It 
paints floors to resemble stained floors, It paints white 
glass (window panes or glass vessels) to look like color- 
ed glass, It paints cane, willow, wicker and papier- 
maché; wall paper and cande labras; tin and iron ware, 

It st: tins, paints, varnishes and lac quers, all by one 
oper ration. 

It is the marvel of paints; no skill required ; anybody 
able to handle a brush can use it. 

No household should be without it. 

For sale everywhere. 

Sent by mail to any address on receipt of 35 cents. 


WOLFF & RANDOLPH, 
917 NORTH FRONT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


LAD 9 F: Ae E and hands made and kept fair as 

a Lally, by using Miner's Almond 
Meals; cures Sunburn, Moth, Tan, Freckles, kezema, 
Blackheads, Pimples, ete, Pure and harmless even to 
ababy'’sskin. 30c. by mail. H. A. MiIngER, Malden, Mass 


)ILLOW SHAM HOLDER nicely nickel-plated 


full set with screws complete to any address for 10 cts. 
Agents wante ed. T. 


M. Gandy, Cc hester. Conn. — 


TWINS! 


Brightest and Best 
IN ALL THE LAND 


Bixby’s ‘Three Bee’’ Blacking For Gent's Boots. 
Bixby’s " Royal Polish ”’ For Ladies’ Shoes. 


No Family Complete Without These Twins. 

















LADIES! 





Use Only 
BROWN’S } 5" 
Boots 
FRENCH | and 
ES] DRESSING) Sb 


FRENCH 
DRESSING 


—— FR 


Awarded highest honors at 






1876) Frankfort, 1881 

ENS Berlin, 1877|Ameterdam, 1883 
cHILDR Paris, 1878] New Orleans, b= 
Melbourne, 1880) Paris, 889 





Tekh ated Drenttnd Arm 10 OR, 


and wherever exhibited. 
Paris Medal on every bottle. 
Beware of Imitations. 








—___——— 


BUTTON-HOLES. 


Two a minute made by the 


BELET TTONOLE ATTACEMET. | 
$6.00 


PRICt, Eames 
It Makes the Eyelet-End. 


(Sample of work.) 
Fits any double thread Sewing Machine. Can be 
easily operated by anyone. Works on any material, 
Sent by express = receipt of price. Descriptive 
circulars and samples free. 


Eyelet Button-Hole Attachment Co. 


Lincoln Bidg., 1 Union Square, New York. 
(Mention this paper.) 


Hine French China and Best Porcelain 


AT LOW PRICES: 

Fine White Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pieces, $12.0 
Fine White French China Dinner Sets, 100 pie ces, 22.00 
Gold-band China Tea Sets, #4 pieces, 88.00, white, 7.0 
Richly Decorated China Tea Sets, 56 pieces, $3.00 up. 
Decorated Chamber Sets, 10 pieces, 2.75 up. 
Decorated Dinner Sets, all colors and de signs, 12.50 up. 

Decorated Parlor and Brass Hanging Lamps, etc. 
low prices. Also all House-Furnishing oods. 
Cc catalogue and price-list mailed free on application. 

VERRINDER & CoO., 
Successors to HADLEy’s, 
1-17 Cooper Institute, New York City. 

Orders packed and placed on car or steamer free of 
charge. Sent C. O. D., or on receipt of P. O. M. Order. 


es Made Hosiery, yarn, with double heels. 


The Best, not cheapest. Sample s and price-list free. 
WM. C. COLEMAN,  Sabe *tha, Kansas 


A TAILOR SYSTEM FREE. 
ANY ONE WHO CAN READ, CAN LEARN TO CUT PERFECT 
FIT.TING GARMENTS IN HALF AN HOUR-FOLLOWS EVERY 
ASHION, FITS ANY EQRM +-SEND FOR CIRCULAR ‘AND 
TETIMONIALS. CCIEXCELSIOR SCALE CoO.. 
Meurron Tus PaPER\ 666 BROADWAY, ALBANY,. N.Y. 


ADONIS HAIR-CURLER 


Close knit from all-wool 


THE MOST PERFECT CURLER AND CRIMPER MADE. 

Simplest, quickest and easiest to operate. Makes per- 
fectcurl. No Catches or Springs to get out of order. 
Sold by dealers, For 24 cts. we will muil one post-paid. 


HANC OCK & ALLEN, Winchendon, Mass. 


Gives Pearly ‘Teeth, Ruby Gums, Pure 
Breath. 25c. Send for book ‘Care of Teeth’ 
free. Wright & Co., Chemists, Detroit, 
Mich. Also in liquid or powder form. 


DR. TAPT’S ASTHMALENE 


never tails; send us your 


THM 


address, we will mail trial 


U BOTTLE 
THE OR. TAFT BROS. CO., ROCHESTER, K. ¥ FR 


Hen iv for a 4. o8 tr almubscrip tour 16p 


we willeend 4 


= > pape 
yvels.in go ate ot = qo ‘wile e Collins , Geo 
t, M. E. Braddon and Marion Harland, free 


| Aa \dress The American Home, Danvers, Mass 


With nameonlic Agenis sell 1 to 

«3 gross a day. #% to ¢-0 profit 

Ontfite “or stamping name sonkey rings, meta) 
Other novelties. Catalogue free. 


/ G. -W.JOPSON, Box 6s, Meriden nyc 


WANTED! 1 A LADY 


Ip each town, to address enve = pes, Mm = c ail circ ulars, Manage ulars, Manage Corres. 

ondence. Good wages. 17 nd beok of instructions in our 

‘EW ART, lc. (silvez.  BYLV. AN. TOIL ET CO. »Port Huron, Mic be 

BIRD The s t of the C anary Br ede rs ofthe Hartz 

© It restores the song of Cage Birds, 

MANN prev “¥ thir ailments and keeps them 
in good condition 


It makes Canaries 

MAKES: sing even while shedding feathers. Sent 
mail for 15 cents. Sold by all drug- 
CANARIES gists grocers and bird dealers. 
Bird Book mailed free. Address, 

WARBLE THE BIRD FOOD CO., 400 N, 
e Third Street, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


IMPLES, BLACKHEADS AND 


FLESH WORMS. 


CREA 4 " is the ONLY KNOWN, 
Rt, Bd nr and absolutely SURE and infal 
lible cure, It positively and effectively removes Aut. 
clean, completely and FOR GOOD IN A FEW DAYS ONLY. 
leaving the skin clear and umblemished always. For 
those who have No blotches on the face it heautifies 
the complexion as nothing else in the world can, ren- 
dering it CLEAR, FAIR and TRANSPARENT, and 
clearing it of all muddiness and coursenes It is a 

+» remedy to cure and Nor a 
cover up and hide blemishes 
for 30 cents in stamps 
STODDARD, 


Mailed in plain wrapper 
or two for Xcts., by GEORGE N, 
Drugyvist, 1226 Niagara St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


A Household Blessing, and 
Women Bless It. 


Bona Dea. 


An especialls preparer a 

Harmless Vegetable ‘Vorni 
Drugwists, or by mall, 50c«. 
Take no other. Treatise 
JOS. S. MALL, JERSEY CITT, 


LADY ware SALARY 40 to 


re resenta N.Y" a an 20 
porated to supply Dry Goods, Clothing, hg 
elry, etc. FT gy rsatcost, Also a Man of tact, 
Salary @ 75, to enroll members ‘SO. 000 now 
enrollec 2100, 000 paidin). References. Empi 
Co-operative Ass'n (we il rated) Lock Box )61, N. Z 


For a 2° STAMP 


Wwe wit senorree No Pain! No Poison! 


T ANY ADORESS tT ET ATE SOO. am 
pig fen BOxX OF ; . A-CORN SALVE 


REMOVES THE TOE-CORN EVERY TIME. 
GIANT CHEMICAL Co., PHILA., PA. 


“GARLAND ” 


STOVES AND RANGES. 
THE WORLD'S BEST. 


ONLY FOR. LADIES! 


oe enta, wi - name and of iress, and you will receive 
7 yostage prepaid) a box of Pinkus & Co.'s Unadul- 
terated ladies Blue (powd re 1). Will do 20 was hings. Used 
by the leajing laundries of U. 


year. PINKUS & CO., 


2104 Orrianna St., Phila., Pa. 


B EAGLE PRINTING OUTFIT 4 5< 


Contains three 
Etype 
and tweezers; put up in neat box, with full 

<a instructions for use. Club of eight, 21.00. 


Eagie Supply Co,New Haven,Conn. 


"Little APNIE ROONE and Music compiete; 


regular mu-..c size, illustrated frontispiece, only 10 cts, 
Wel THOMSON, 69 Dearborn Street, € cago, ILLEAOLs, 





alphabets of rubber type 


1 The latest out. “Words 


| in clear water, 


| preen, 


paint or powder to 


| 35th and Grays Ferry Road, - 


Over 1,000,000 boxes sold last | 


holder, bottle indelible ink, ink pad 








THREE WAYS OF CLEANING LACE. 


HERE are a dozen ways of cleaning 
white lace. Here are three of the 
best:—If not much soiled, 
sheet over a blanket, on a 
luy the lace smoothly on it, dust 

thickly with prepared chalk, let lie for a 
day and night, then brush out the powder 
with a camel’s-hair brush. If your lace is 
yellow and spotty, try the benzine process. 
Begin by covering a smooth board with two 
thicknesses of flannel; then pin the lace 
smoothly on it, and apply benzine, freely 
dabbing it on with a soft cloth. For spe- 
cially obstinate spots, lay on a bit of linen 
and pour on the benzine until it is soaking 
wet. Then press it down firmly against the 
lace, chanying to a clean spot, as the dirt 
comes throug h the cloth. As’ the vapor of 
benzine is highly inflammable, it is much 
better to do it in the open air. Atall events, 
keep away from the fire, or you may have an 
exp _ sion. When the dirt is removed take 
the lace from the board, lay it smoothly be- 
twixt the folds of a towel, and put itin the 
sunshine for twelve hours, after which it 
will look like new and have no smell about it. 
This process is the best for very fine laces. 
One much less tedious is to wet your lace in 
clean soft water, after shaking out the dust 
and picking it into strait lengths. Then rub 
good while soap on it, taking care not to 
crumple it into a mass. When it is well 
soaped put it loosely into a glass vessel full 
of soft water, and set it where the full sun 
rays will fall on it for twelve hours. Rinse 


table; 


If it is not clean, soap it again, and sun for 
another day. Rinse through three waters, 
fold flat and press between soft towels instead 
of wringing or squeezing. Pull out each 
scallop between the fingers, fold again, and 
clap hard for five minutes. Put a clean 
cloth on the ironing-board, pin the lace in 
shape on it, a pin to each point after smooth- 
ny it with the hand. Let it remain until 
dry. 

Never let an iron touch lace. It is little 
short of profanation. Starch in it is the 
abomination of desolation; that is, lace 
wearing. A trifle improves lace curtains, and 
keeps them clean longer. 
will clean them beautifully, 
dry upon a sheet stretched over the carpet, 
afier you have dipped them in thin starch 
and pressed as much of it out as possible. 
For ecru certains, color the starch with hay- 
tea made by steeping a pound of timothy in 
two gallons of boiling water. 

Biack lace may be renovated by washing in 
stale beer, or in cold coffee, letting it dry, 
then rinsing lightly in cold water, pinning 
smooth. and drying as quickly as possible. 
To stiffen it use loaf sugar dissolved in 
warm, not boiling, water. 
have it too syrupy or your lace will be sticky. 
Water in which a raw Irish potato has been 
grated is good for lace skirts, or anything 
where an enduring stiffness is requisite, 

Mending lace is an art hardly less import- 
ant than the making. Amateurs who at- 
tempt it will find it helpful to pin the 
broken part over a clear, flat phial, but not 
tight so as to distort the mesh. Then with 
thread, exactly matching, fill in the rent, 


| imitating the original mesh as well as pos- 
| sible. 


Never draw torn edges rudely together. 
It will only occasion a new tear, and the 
last estate of that lace will be worse than 
the first. 





FOR LADIES’ USE 


In renovating and tin 
and iron ware, wicker-work, cane, etec., and all 
interior decorative work of the Artistic 
Household 


decorating furniture, 


Harrison’s Interior Decorative Enamels | > 


made in the following colors: White, black, 
grey, light-blue, pale-biue, pink, lilac, flesh, light- 
grass-green, saye-green, leghorn, ivory, 
primrose, bright gold, fawn, terra-cotta, wine, 
royal-purple, cardinal. 

If local dealer hasn’t them in stoek, a sumple 
can will be sent to any address on receipt (post- 
age stamps) of 40 cents for cardinal and royal- 
purple, or, 380 cents for any other of the colors. 


HARRISON BROS. & CO., 
Philadelphia. 


N. B.—Dealers Suseished with handsome show- | 


cards and prices on application. 
Mention this Journal. 


HAT Un ncle Sam and Aunt Columbia think, ete. of 
ASHINGTON and Seattle its Metropolis. Address 
Eshelman, Llewellyn &Co, , Seattle , Wash. 


LADY,A nTSs- Sen nd for terme. 
VAN “at CORSET CO., 22 Clinton Place, N.Y. 


“This Magnetic Kelt 
is the Most Powerful 
Curative Agent ever 
made for Lame Back, 
Weakness of Spine 
and Kidneys, and 
pains arising from 
derangements of the 
abdominal organs, It 
is Nature’s Substance 
concentrated, and 
will give immediate 
comfort and relief by 
restoring Natural 
Action to every 
organ in the body. 
iT IS NATURE'S 

BOON TO 

WOMANKINDI 
Language but faintly 
describes the health- 

iving power of this 

atural Support. 

The Beltis made of 
genuine magnet«, 
andthe geniusof man 
has not produced its equa) since the days of Paracel- 
sus, the world-renowned physician, who cured all 
diseases with magnetism, Every lady, »young so, 
should wear this vane health-giving Belt and 
Abdominal Support. Our Book **‘ Plain Road to 
Health”? free. MAGNETIC SHIELD CO., 
No. 6 Masic Mall, Chicago, Ill. 


Se den LLM ela 


spread a | 





being careful not to rub or | 
| squeeze, but to lave the lace up and down. 


for | 


Soap and sunshine | 
Pin them outto | g 





Take care not to } 














Deliciously Flavored h Perfect Liquid Dentifrice. 


Preserves and Beautifies the Teeth. 
hardens the gums. 


the mouth. 
breath. 
PRICE, 25 CENTS. 


Beautifully put up. 


Heals and 
Leaves a refreshing coolness in 
“imparts a delightful fragrance to the 
Convenient to use. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


PREPARED AND GUARANTEED BY E. W. HOYT & CO., LOWELL, MASS. 
Manufacturers of the Celebrated Hoyt’s German Cologne. 
Sample Vial of RUBIFOAM mailec mailed Free to any Address. 





HAIR HAIR ON THE FACE, NECK, ARMS OR ANY PART OF THE PERSON 


ICKLY DISSOLVED AND REMOVED WITH THE NEW GOLUTION 


= . 





AND 
+ 


LT 
738 GRowts FOREVER DESTROYED WITHUUT THE SLIGHTEST 
INJURY 





* . 
OR DISCOLORATION OF THE MOST DELICATE 7 
Discovered by Accident.—In Compounptne, an incomplete mixture was accidentally 


spilled on the back of the hand, and on washing afterward it was discovered that the hair was 


completely removed. 


We purchased the new discover 
pure, free from all injurious substances, and so simple any one can use it. 
surely, and you will be surprised and delighted with the resulta, 


and named it M@DENE. Itis perfectly 
K acts mildly but 


Apply fora few minutes A the 


hair disappears asif by magic. It has no resemblance whatever to any other preparation ever used 


for a like purpose, 


NOT FALL. 


and no scientific discovery ever attained such wonderful results. IT 
If the growth be light, one application will remeve it peomanently; the ed 


CAN 


growth such as the beard or hair on moles may require two or more Fagen po befere al 
f 


roots are destroyed, although all hair will be removed at each applicat 


yn, aad without stighte “ 


injury or unpleasant feeling when applied or ever afterward. MOPENE SUPEROEDES ELECTROL Yeis. 
Recommended by all who have tested its merits—Used by people of refinement.- 
Gentlemen who do not appreciate nature's giftof a beard, will find a priceless boen in Modene, 


which does away with shaving. 


It dissolves and destroys the life principle of the hair, thereby 


rendering its future growth an utter imposs.bility, and 18 guaranteed to be as harmless as water 


to the skin. 


full address writen plainly. 

same as cash, 
LOCAL AND 

' GENERAL AGENTS 


Young persons who find an embarrassing growth of hair coming, should use Modene 
to destroy its growth. Modene sent by mail. in safety mailing cases, pesta; 
sealed from observation) on receipt of price, @1.00 per bottle. 


paid, (securely 
Send money by letter, with your 


Oj’ Correspondence sacredly private. Postage stamps receiv 

(ALWAYS MENTION YOUR COUNTY 4ND THIS PaPEeR.) Cut this advertisement out. 

MODENE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Manufacturers of the Highest Grad 


Com BRAT, 0., U. S.A. 


alr Preparati s. 


| WANTED. You can register your letter at any Post-office to insure its safe delivery. 
We Ofer 1 0vu0 FOR F AILUBRE oR THE SLIGHTEST INJORY. OP EVERY BOTTLE GUARANTEED. 


To reduce my stoc kof mu- | 


sic I will send by mail 
post-paid, 68 pieces full 
sheet music size, includ- 
ing songs, marches, walt- 
708, er. (with calls) ete., by Me ndelssohn, Bee- 
thoven, Mozart, etc., for only 20¢ ts. Satisfac tion give n 
or money bac 4 Read this: Mr. Hathaway:—Am very 
much pleased with the music sent me; it is worth ten 
times the money. R. J. Allen, Hoosick, N. H. Haste 
to the Wedding, and 100 songs, words and music, 6 cts. 
Address Q. 1. Hathaway, 349 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 


we want a reliable woman in every 
. ounty to establish a Corset Parlor 


for the sale of Dr. Nichols’ Celebrated 
Spiral Spring Corsets and ( 7 ps. Wages, $40 to $75 per month, and 
monthly ; $3 Sample Corset free. 
and terms 
_NIC HOLS & CO., 25 E. 14th St., New York. 
Sample Dr. x. STONE'S BRONC IAL WAFERS, 
Zest Remedy for Throat and Lungs. AGENTS 
Wanted. STONE MEDICINE 604 Quiney, Illinois. 

AND 1'TS PRESERVATION. 

A valuable book for either sex. Sent on receipt or 
four cents in stamps. POMPADOUR TOILET CO., 
POCKETBOO Worth 50 cents and made of imitation 

seal; also, Elegant Shoe Catalogue. 

Sent on receipt of 15 cents postage to 
FREE LAPH ae S PALMER HOUSE 
by ! 

-CUTTIN the Tailor Method! 

Walst, Skirt and Sleeve Sys- 

tem; simplest ever made. May 

introduce it. B.M.K UILN, Inventor, Bloomington. Ik. 
PORTRAIT AND FRAME FR EE. 
Send photo or tintype and we will make for you 

LY FRAMED, free, if you will try to secure us 
some customers among your friends, Will re- 

2 turn photo. Address Park City Art Co., Ow- 


expenses. We furnish complete stock on consigmment; settlements 
32 Warren Street, New York. 
_ SHOE STORE, C hicago, il. 
be a practical dress cutter in 30 minutes, Half-price to 
a beautiful Live-siziecrayon portrait ELEGANT- 
Suilding, Chie ago. AGENTS WANTED. 


‘ing’s 


Unique — A N1I T- WR IN KL i removes 
Freckles, Klemishes, Yellowness, ete. 
Unaffected by Re ‘Told in cir- 


cular sent with Soap. 
The Toilet Requisites Aid MIS ME DINAULT 
make beautiful the cH PAR iS 

roughest skin. Send 4 cts. for postage. & 
ME. PINAULT, GS Tompre PL, Boston, Mass. 


50 EVERY MONTH 

G25 1000 Live Aye nts Wanted at onee, 

emmeees Our Agents’ Outfit is a beautiful 7 

RATIN-LINED CASKET OF SILVERWARE 

Box (46. WaALLiIncrorp SILVER Co, » Wallingford. cu 
CENTS IN ‘SIL VER will bring you a aoed 

airy Paper on trial for three months. 


The POULTRY ‘EWS, WestGr ove, Pa 


JEFERENCES GIVEN Rg Orange Grove 
. Land Agency, Liverpool, Fla.,"’—has good bar- 
gains for investments; re ading matte rand state map free 


W ne 


ANTED—A reliable 

with two growing 
stairs housework, ses wages 
person. Address L, M. C 


Prote 


‘stant woman to assist 


and home 
o Hawley, Pa. 


In the first degree 
when you allow your 
wife to do the family 
washing in the old 


way, when by spend- 
ing $4 you 


con get the SELP-OPERATING ACME Wasier. 

| DR. TOULON’S RUBEFACIENT is a sure 

cure for Grippe, Pneumonia, Diphtheria, Scarlet Fe- 

ver, Croup, ete. Price, 60 cents, sent by mail, or 
circulars ef both on receipt of 1-cent stamp. 


H. H. TILTON & CO., Fireworks, 
136 Broad Street, - Boston, Maas. 
Queen Washing Ma- 


BIG PAY sites woskine’ aa 


lars, address BUCKEYE CILURN CO., Carey, Ohio. 


CARDS FREE! 


Send 2c 





t > age nts to introduce e the 


Package of Beautiful Sample 
Cardsand ScrapPictures Free 
TNA PTG. CO., Northford, Ct 


D. NEEDHAM’ Ss “SONS, 
Inter-Ocean Building, 
Cor. Madison and Dearborn Streets, 


CHICAGO, 


RED CLOVER BLOSSOMS 
And FLUID and SOLID EXTRACTS 
OF THE BLOSSOMS. The BEST 
BLOOD PURIFIER KNOWN, Cures 
Cancer, Catarrh, Salt Kheum, Ecze- 
ma, Kheumatism, Dyspepsia, Sick 
Headache, Constipation, 
Whooping-Cough, and all 
MISEASES. Send for circular. 
on p —" 


“ELITE” HAIR CURLER. 


oY 
| Curls, Crimps and Frizzes; does not burn or soil the hands or hair. 


t _e for postage. 


Men- 





Price 15 cents. Agents wanted. Eacix Myo. Co., New Haven, Coun. | 


Send 14 cents postage for sample | 


orenoes. 








children and do general up- | 
to right | 


AGENTS 


{ quick; 


Piles, | 
BLOOD | 


¥ > FRAGRANT 


ESPEY’S Facnaer 


Cures Chaped Hands, Face, Lips or any Roughness of 
the Skin, prevents tendency to wrinkles or Ne | 
of skin, keeps the face and hands soft, smooth an 
plump. It is also highly recommended for applying 
and holding face powder. Once tried always used. 


For Sale by all Druggists and Dealers in Fancy Goods. 


SELF-TAUGHT without notes 
BU ITAR with Howe’s Charts. 50c. per set (24) 


A.O. A.0.Howe,70StateSt., Cc hicago. ( Cir. free 
If you mention THE I 


10Gts. 
_ HOUSEWIFE PUBLISHING CO., New York City. 


JADIFS’ HOME JOURNAL, 
5c. for sample copy of “ Folio,” contains 
from 18 to 24 pages of choice music 
issued monthly. $1.00 per year, teach- 
ers’ price 80e. Address WHITE. SMITH & CO., Boston, 


PATRIOTISM 


PATRIOTIC PUBL 


108 Washington Street, 
NITY A weekly journal of a Religion that is 
® Rational, anda Kationalism that is 
Religious. 10 weeks, 10c. 175 Dearborn 8t., Chicago, 
once. A 


ANTE Peek for us 


Liberal Pay. Special inducemen ext few 
months, All time not necessary. Give ref- 
R. H. WOODWARD & CO., Baltimore, Md, 





trial for 





Is ‘the Book for ent 


als i, every class. 
LisHING Co., 


b0-. o 








man or woman to 
in rey vicinity. 
n 





THE c OLORS YOU SHOULD WEAR. 

French expert’s advice on the most becoming dresses 
and bonnets; artistic book. Send address and 25c. to 

WESTMINSTER CO., PRovipunceE, R. I. 

For Ladies. Sample pair, 


Gardening Gloves for ‘adies. Semple patr, 


for price- -list. Address Buckskin Glove Co. -» Gloversville, N. J. 


Put & HEAD NOISES ta tak 
Peck's INVISIBLE T Bula A 
Fis. Bek es 
DI EA where all Kemedies fall. eiaby a F. Sinton, 
only, 853 Br’dway, New York. Write for book of proofs FREE. 


~ PORTRAITS. 


Beware of FRAUDS who offer POR TRAITS 
FREE. A portrait to be valuable must be the BEST. 
These require skill to produce and cannot be made for 
nothing. if you do not feel like paying cash for one, 
write for our NEW PLAN which = can obtain 
= return for @ little pleasant laber. Particulars 

» PATTERSON PO POKTRAIT (0., 59 Dearborn n St., Chieago, Til. 














AGENTS #: 


oP PORTU NI TY SEL DOM OFFERED. 
To sell the most useful Instrument ev 
invented. Salary or comestenseee pes 


A Present sent to all app 
WAN T E D who address (with stamp) ro m1 
Tyrer WRITER Co., Boston, Mass. 





ERT FRANKLIN H. HOUGH, Washington 
PAT Rw@e No attorney’s fee until ‘Patent 
obtained. Ww rite for Inventor's Guide. 


21.00 An Hour made selling New Nickel-Plated 
OO Broom Holders. Sampie and tepms 6c. 
y A _T. M. GANDY, Chester, Conn. 


rye REPRESENT NEW BUSINESS, Salary and ox 


L ADY:: penses or commission paid. Exclusiveterrit’ry 


Debesaler rangements. peweite fully-giveexpe- 
rience.salary,territory wanted.The 8. R. Co. Box 587,Chicago 


“JEWEL RUG MACHINE” 

FR to any address for $1.00. FORSYTH 

_MFG. CO., 204 Dearborn Street, Chicago, 

“Agents 5 Wanted, New ed F Undergar- 

LADY ment. Rapid seller; g¢ pay: Tht 
Mrs. B. N. LITTLE MFa, Co., tatoago, Ill 


BRILLIANT PIANO POLISH. Makes old Pianos 
ook like new, and improves new ones. Try it! Fifty cents 
per bottle. Agents Wantep, Address 


LL Uz. JOBES PIANO Co., 








GREENVILLE, ONTO. 


wanted. Liberal Salary paid. At 
home ¥ totravel. Team furnished free. 
. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Me. 














A DI FS wanted for bome work. Salary $2 per 
L send 5 5 conte. ROSE BALM CO., Rochester, NY: 
A lady ; can n her own 


and SHARP®: do it well SCISSORS 


by using my Shar ener. it’s nic ely Nickeled. Sent for 
2 cts. in stamps. - E. WOODRUFF, Centerbrook, Ct. 


WRINKLES: ‘With Almond Nut whem a you 

can poms el _ them away. 
Particulars, sealed, 2 cents. Yb. M AY, 3. 4 
Ww Washington Boulevard, Cc hiongo, Yu prt wan 


FREE ; ee 


Cc HOICE il AND - PAINTED STUDIES 
in oil for rent. Send stamp to M. J. GREEN & L. E. HOWARD, 
No. 23 Jefferson street, Bradford, Pa., for a descriptive list. 





—A Valuable Book on Ner- 

vous Diseases. Mention this 

ane and senda address to REV. 
- KOEN 1G, Fort Way ne, Ind. 





‘LADY AGENTS 


CLEAR $10 pare eli 


cabot poate Lad ig bChtare Samer tcgete 





IV 





KEEPING NEWSPAPER CLIPPINGS. 


he a recent number of the JOURNAL @ corres- 
pondent tells what she consideis the best 
method of preserving newspaper clippings 
Having discovered whut “I think “a more ex 


cellent way,’ let me brietly describe it 
Select small, pasteboard boxes of uniform 
size, as many as arethe subjects in which you 


are specially interested On “ay fi ont of euch 
box write in plain letters one subject. 

Arrange the boxes in any convenient place 
in the room in which you usually read and 
cut. A very nice way is to have them on one 
end of a book-shelf which has curtains 

The pee! are out of sight and near at 
hand, and, when placed in alphabetical order, 
itis only the work of an instant to fold a 
cutting, with tithe uppermost, and drop it into 
its proper box. 

We all know by experience how easy it is to 
cut out items of interest, and how irksome to 
paste these items in a book. 

Itis too much trouble to make paste each 
time, and paste will not keep sweet; mucilage 
is unsatisfactory for this purpose, "while the 
“Mark Twain” scrap-book is expensive and 
not without disadvantages. 

Then, too, a book large enough to include 
all the departments you wish, must inevitably 


be heavy and cumbersome, a decidedly incon- f3 E EF J 
venient article to run for when you wish di- i an A Mi S P| L LS. 
rection in case of accident or other emergency. 
With the box system, on lifting the cover A WONDEREUL MEDICINE. 
you find at a glance the very thing you want, 





VERS & POND 


PIANOS. 


Our beautiful 100-Page Cata- 
logue sent free to intending 








— wy 4 L nog oe rd ? — ae — er eterna antidote _ can ae Sick Headache, nesta merch etc., purchasers. 

othered with the hundred and one other | and is found especially efficacious and remedial by all sufferers from these and kindred diseases, 
lace oS ye s m i, " 3 x , : : d A | e eC > r > 

things which will be useful some other ene. | Long pre-eminent for their health-restoring and life-giving properties, BEECHAM’S PILLS \ eta k it Casy to deal with 
Convenient boxes can usually be obtained 


‘ - - , | heve an unprecedented demand and the Lurgest Sale of any Patent Medicine in the world. | US wherever you live, and send 
for the asking, from a merchant or manufac- | price 


, 25 CENTS PER BOX. | Pianos to any part of the U.S. 
mee ay maw he » P » x. | ) 1e 
pera. ry: won “ban | aaa oo mgt ox Prepared only by THOS. BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire, England. B. F. ALLEN CO., | subj ct te le - l. ] TA 
pense at a paper-0ox lacwry. P | Sole Agents for the United States, 65 und 367 Canal Street, New York, who (if your druggist does | je J ¢ I prova «OW est 
If the Journat sisters will try this method 


they will surely agree that it gives the most 


not keep them) will mail BEECHAM’S PILLS on receipt of price—but inquire first. Please men- Ds ices for strictly first-class 
satisfaction for the least trouble. 


tion this publication in ordering. Jianos Conv enient terms for 
Let all who are mothers remember to have ino 
one box for games and other home amuse- comple ting , Pe ly ment. Old 


ments. It will be found a veritable treasure- Her” PER ROOM | Pianos ti ken j in exchange. 
box when the children are kept in the house a fp Ac. A DAY WILL HEAT YOUR HOUSE A postal card to us will secure 
with colds, whooping-cough or similar difti- Rs. : ron ra] | f 
culties. Martua ©, RANKIN. « t Either with STEAM or HOT WATER, as preferred. you valuabic information. 
=a ow é\, If you are building a New Home, or want to make the old one © oer te Address, 


A PECULIAR MARRIAGE MIX. | ee Zee Pye soe ners FORMAN CORED Teor VERS & POND PIANO 60., 


=" nae f¥y—- = MANU AL on House Heating and Ventilation sent free. Addres 8s, 

GOT aequainted with a young widow, ob- | HERENDEEN MFG. CO., 10 CLARK STREET, GENEVA, N. Y. MASONIC TEMPLE 

serves a recent writer, who lived with her 

step-daughterin the same house. I mar- | 
ried the widow. Shortly afterward, my futher 
fell in love with the step-daughter of my wife 
and married her. My wife became the mother- 
in-law and also the daughter-in-law of my own 
father; my wife's step-daughter is my step- 
mother, who is the step-daughter of my wife. 
My father’s wife has aboy ; he is naturally my 
step-brother, because he is the son of my father 
and of my step-mother; but because he is the 








, 183 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 


SZ AS ois US AS A A A> aS IS AS AS AS AS 


ey eae ae tebessaeetetane op Sy osteostenccacttecst Deostacttecctecsts 


Aout Soe ear 3: NOTHING 


4 WHEN YOU SEE THIS ADVERTISEMENT Write to us at © 
onee for our new 1590 CATALOGUE, Just 5 
! as Published, The Mandsomest Catalogue of Musi- 


eal Instruments in the World, 
The Manufacturers signed for CORNISH co. » 


i CS 

Steet eeeeaeaaee 
Seteeeeeeeeere 

eth CARA ie 




















py * . ‘sf s 
son of my wile’s step-daughter, so is my wife of the world famed renowned arti A CHAR wiva® | \ 
the grandmother of the little boy, and I am 24 SOUVENIR, Mustrated in fancy ® —_ as : 
> ¢ ar Ls colors by & new prorest. = 
the grandfather of my step-brother. My wife $: : wy «6 C O LU M B I S ”) 
4 ‘ ye , “—_ - ij , “ save determined to in-$ % 
also has a boy; my step-mother is conse es xs of ORGANS and PIANO wat Meets mye Moat a3 A 
quently the step-sister of my boy, and is also vs instruments in every part of the civilized wor id whi re not oF 
his grandmother, because he is the child of Ze already sold, and with that end in view, beg leave to 81 b- i HICHEST CRADE ONLY. 
} - , "" (Mis . i>: r. mit the following offer— whi ich is ths most liberal eve 7) c . 
— step-son ; .~ my father is the brother-in- be =~ nade—for the conside ration of the Americ: ao Mic Saal atalogue Free. 
aw of my son, because he has got his step- ss who always appreciate a genuine bargain an a3) BRANCH HOUSES: 
* ¢ Py ? . Ve 2 te s é 
sister for a wife. I am the brother-in-law of Le — good thing wiuuever they see 233) POPE MFG. co. 12 Warren Street, NEW YORK. 
my mother, my wife is the aunt of her own vs bay Fine V5. 77 Franklin St. BOSTON. 291 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 
son, my son is the grandson of my father, and | + a t A WONDERFUL OFFER |: . a ; ; é 
I am my own grandfather. ho FE an al I THE CHANCE FOR ALL +7 
~>~—_—_— - = Newly Dealane d $75.9 © PARLO ROR AN (al's A SPECIAL.—We will send by ng 
‘BONED wr ru | <: 2 tered for Church or Chapel use whe vas sired), the very oo , mail a teisl order of 344 Ibs. on A 
j | Ve latest in style and containing our Newly Invented and 574 receipt of $2.00. Name the kind 
ys Patented Stop Action for the oatonis! ingly low price of s of tea you are accustomed to us 
e3 ‘ Bizle N. » ee oe 7 ing. Greatest inducement. 
era e 8 8 cu Ke rom r sat 1" ° a 
me . photograph), Solid Black Walnut ase, : THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA €O., 
“a f E Octaves, 8 Effective Solo Stops,8 Se ts a P. O. Box 289. 31 and 38 Vesey St., N.Y. 
| ve Orche -stral Ton: d Reeds, Double Oc- s —— a en ee 
Warranted not to break or | Ze tave Couplers, NewToneSwell,Grand = 
roll up with | is Orvan Swell, all known modern ime $7 
ne ; orovements, making a Complete Pare | 
' N bs ] y . at they speelally warranted for 10 yrs. , 
I i S AS ay ss & 
os h IPPLPIPLISPLIIGSIE ISLIP IIGS IIIS SI IIIS 3 | 
+g ng gegen ——,- A\easaVe ORGANS | INCTALIMENT PLAN: 
cheerfully return > aes ~ a) | UPON THE 7 
the money paid for De To UIT ALL PURCHASERS. When not conventent to pay, all cash wo ere willing to sell on 5.9) 
them, if the Corset Sz easy monthly installments. An experience in Org in building of a “Quarter of a Century,” coupled wi hay, 
is not M4 sample capital, enables us to make better terms than any cther house in America, There are many § K 
M= tem ting off. 2 made thatare nevercarried out by irrespon ble ecdivertis ra, but this old Established BSS 
$ ti f t j il No and Keliable CO >: sH ORGAN AND PIANO COMPANY carry outtheir contracts to the letter. § P ie 
a $ ac ory na respects De We refer to the t National Bank in ourcity, where we depusit thousands of dollars every da y 7 
, on all 
We retail at the lowest 


aan Coaches FREE 


It may be returned to usand ie WHEEL (CHAIRS 


ire 
except Sundays), to ‘an of the Mercantile Ag: ncies, and whatis better, to the thousands of happy pur- e7 
fo R S ETS After Three Weeks’ Wear, eps ‘sallover the w ny who are using our Organs and Pianos to their complete satisfaction, 
money will be refunded. = ww Vv F e J A WRITE TO-D 


wholesale factory prices, and 
chip goods to be paid for on 








TO HIRE. 
" sfor our 1890 20 pp. handsome Lithograph Ortalc rues, containing much valued information for nt delivery. Send stamp for fe, SUECIAL FREE 

CHICAGO CORSET COMPANY, Zé tendin Ho 0 w rite whe ther yea want j to buy jnst new or not, We Can Save You Money. ssM Catalogue. Niue goods desire f DELIVERY 
Chicago | and New York. Sey UTE Don’t ever think of buying elsewhere until you g: t our Catalogue, This ad. =7 LUBURG MFG. C@., 145 N, Sth RE: ae. Iphia, Pa. 





———— 7 


AY 
SSD is not appear again. Showitt tor mur neighbor orentitont. Mention Poner, 4 . — ! 
eM 7) [set a month. Our popula. monthly one year 


ANI 
Hi] 


ANID III PIII III, 
— ial oe A TD DRESS TO-D A Ves on trial for 12 cents. Contains charming stories, ad- 
CORNISH & C0. a WASHINGTON NEW ventures, wit, etc, THK NOTE BOOK, DWIGHT, LLL 
kero and Reliable. | j Se MAKE MONEY pore iiustratedtatclogue of bee 
eeegese Pak suesses (ger eeseesasesae 
| +: E'S we" vf 2 


Pe monds, Watches and Jevelry. We retail at manufact- 
NZ NB NLM MSM We MZ Me NZ urers wholesale prices. Estab’d, 1874. Address 


uae eens . | d08. P. WATHIER & CO,, 178 W. Madison St., Chicago, JI. 
| Reference, Prairie State Nat'l Bank. 


CHOPPER. | Cane oe === 


guaranteed permanent cure for all forms 


of Headache and Neuraigia. Relieves in 15 to 30 min- 
utes. A great blood cleanser and nerve tonic; that in 
U eumediied for 
Chopping 


time permanently cures. Sold by Druggists at 50 cents 
ver box. Send 2cent stamp for sample. THE DR 
SCRAP MEAT FOR 
POULTRY, 


WHITEHALL MEGRIMINE CO., South Bend, Ind 
CLAMS, TRIPE, 


NEW Treatment. 
Never Falil« to Cure, 
SCRAPPLE, 





A DAY Seestetee see ERbS RY eee 


MESES RAR POROUS 


ENTERPRISE MEAT 





HER’: S BABY GUARD (oatenttn). 
4 ft. square; folds up when not in use; easily set up anywhere. 
Relieves the Mother from cars, TROUBLE, and AxxtEty. Baby 
has 16 square feet to play and move in, can cling tothe rail when 
on its feet, and settle back on floor when tired, so is helped in 
learning to walk waturatty. Recommended by physiciansasbeing | 
of great benefit tothe Baby in aiding its renrECT PHYSICAL DRVELOP- 
uevt. With Baby out of miscnier or paxcer, the Mother can at- 
tend to other duties, knowing that Baby is having ahappy time 
PERFECTLY sare—for it can't oxt away. ‘Everybody, includ- 
Baby, delighted.” ‘‘ Worth its cost every month until the 
a Id is two years old.” ‘Better than a nurse girl.” ** Would 
not do without it, although we have a nurse.” Any Banker or 
Merchant can ascertain our reliability. Send for Circular. 
Shipped, securely packed. on receipt of $5.00. 





























e888 8 


Unexcelled for 
Chopping 
SAUSAGE MEAT, 
MINCE MEAT, 
HAMBURG STEAK 
FOR DYSPEPTICS, 


Full instructions for self-treatment goes with 
every order. warns ee itinthe world for Piles. 
Large package 32, enough tocure any case. Trial 
size 31. Scientific treatise on Piles sent free. 




















CHICKEN 
CROQUETTES, 
PEPPERS, 
&ec., &e. 
so 
If you cannot get 
this MEAT CHOP- { 
PER from your = SSS 2 Bi ——-_ | 
Hardware Dealer i } ENTERPRISE 
send $2.00 to us ; WPG WN) 
and we willexpress | ging for — No. 5, Family Size, ” 
by first fast train. [goon tor » “99.00. ’ Philadelphia, Pa. 


ote GLOBE MEDICINE CO., Box 714,C O. 

MvVisher's Thestre Boise ome CRAY ae 3: ILL. povetagesaany FOR Saaeeeen. —— ns ete : ae nossa a 

ANTED—A Sa Pint ae Li Sa 
gen se e Pinless Clothes Line ; NEEGR 

vv itpins: a perfect invented that holds the clothes CHEESE, 

thou’ a perfec success ; patent recent- ; 
pA eNO. agents,’ ‘to whom ‘the CHICKEN SALAD, ~~} maatee 

ven; on receipt o HASH . 

50 cts. we will send a sample line by mail; ’ ’ Tata herous 
also circu list and terms ie agents ; secure FOR INVALIDS, 3 


PULVERIZING 
CRACKERS, 
&e., &¢. 





P 
territory at once. Address, THE PINLESS 
orans Lime ( Co., 17 Hermon St., Worcester, Mass. 


»BEAUTY. 


Wrinkles, Blackheads, Pim- 
ples, Freckles, Pittings, Moles and 
Superfluous Hair permanently re- 
moved, Flesh increased or reduced. 
Com ions beaui ified. The Form 
d's Hair, Brows and Lashes 

d restored. Interesting 

Book sled), $0, witheam le Cre- 
mola er10c. Mme.Velaro, 
414 W. 47th St., N. ¥. City. 





FOR THE ° 


j i 4p HAIR & SKIN 


An elegant dressing > 
quisitely perfumed, 
LT moves al impurities from 
the scalp, prevents bald- 
amd ness and gray hair, and 
Ze causes the hair to grow 
| Thick, Soft and Beautiful. Infallible for curing erup- 
tions, diseases of the skin, glands and mnecles, and 
quickly healing cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, &c. 
All Druggists or by Mail, 50 Cents. 


BARCLAY & CO., 44 Stone Street, New Yel 











per 









For ate by the 
minute. Hardware Trade 






















| ¢oe OANUT, &e. Bak ee Y's one’s EO 
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| ‘a 
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